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BLACKBEARD. 



CHAPTER I. 

" AU my past life U mine no moi-Cf 
il^ The %iog hours are gone — - 
liike tranaitory U reams ^iv^n oW, 
Whose images are kept in store 
By memofy atone/' 

HoonssTEi, 

Masx was in no hurry to get well, — ^aay^ he 
would faip have retarded his recovery : but a 
sound constitution and skilful treatment, like time 
and tide, wait for no man ; he got better day by 
day, ai^d foresaw, with much regret, his speedy 
restoration to perfect health. When the doctor 
first pronounced his patient out of danger, Marx 
was not ill-pleased, as death, under present cir- 
cumstances, would have interfered materially with 
his prospective arrangements ; and it was his 
intention to enter a state of lingering convales- 
cence, to be protracted so long as any reasonable 
cause of delay could be brought forward. Here 
Marx committed an error, in not giving his physi- 
cian some intimation of his wishes ; and the doctor 
and his patient continually ditTered as to the pro- 
gress! ve amend m en t in the ca se. As die sy m ptoms 
became more decidedly favourable, and the im- 
provement was noticed by his medical adviser, 
Marx would pu2zle hini not a little by shaking his 
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head dolefully, as if he feared that symptoms might 
be fallacious ; or he would look doubtfully at his 
shoulder, or press his hand suddenly to his side, as 
in toute pain, or point to his head, as if he felt 
**some secret sorrow*' there. His sufferings, in 
fact, were so peculiar, and occurred in situations 
and modes so little to be accounted for by the 
original extent of injury sustained, that the profes- 
sional man was induced to consider these devia- 
tions as arising from some constitutional peculiarity 
in the case, that might afford an interesting subject 
for investigation ; and with this view he one day 
proposed calling in a professional friend, for the 
purpose of instituting a regular series of experi- 
mental observations. Unfortunately, no light was 
destined to be shed on this subject ; for, by what the 
doctor ever after termed a singular coincidence, 
the proposed consultation was no sooner intimated 
to the patient, than these anomalies in the affection, 
one after another, actually disappeared, leaving 
the invalid in a much more favourable condition ; 
after which he improved without much difficulty. 

There may be a natural sympathy in parental 
affection, that worketh within the heart of man at 
the sight of his own offspring. Some there be who 
will give no credence thereto ; but such generally 
prove to be crusty cilibataires^ who found their 
metaphysics on this point too much on vague ar- 
gumentative theory. 

Let not the reader be alarmed with the appre- 
hension that we intend to offer in this place any 
elaborate discussion on sympathetic affections of 
the soul. Our views on this -subject may be pecu- 
liar — and so may be those of the reader ; there- 
fore we will take the liberty of recurring to our 
plain statement of facts, and should they be found 
to have any bearing on this question, let every 
reader draw his own conclusions. 
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Major Scheveling, it will be remembered, was 
so much interested in the account which Oxen** 
stiem gave of the impetuous chivalry of the young 
hunter during the assault which the bucaniers 
made on the prison, and so much struck with a 
fancied resemblance of the character of Mr. Syl* 
van to that of himself in his youthful days, that 
he had instantly insisted that the wounded man 
should be transported to Erigson House, and cured 
under his own superintendence. His wishes had 
been complied with, and he afterward thought fit 
to apologize, both to his niece and to Mr. Sylvan 
himself, for the liberty he had thus taken ; on which 
occasion Mr. Sylvan concealed his delight under a 
hope that the major might suffer no inconvenience 
on his account, and Barbara dutifully acquiesced 
in her uncle's arrangement, being conscious of 
something like a predilection for the wounded 
stranger, so that, alarmed, confused, and pleased 
withal, she experienced peculiar but not disagree- 
able emotions. 

The major had seen Marx orice before, at the 
mansion of the chevalier, but at that time without 
any sensible impression having been created in 
favour of the young man : he had, in fact, forgotten 
him, until again brought to his recollection under 
the present peculiar circumstances. (So much for 
paternal sympathy.) But now, that under his 
own roof Marx lay wounded and helpless, his 
kindness assumed a warmth and extent which, on 
ordinary principles of huitianity, were difficult to 
account for,but arose, perhaps, from that instinctive 
feeling of tenderness which lay dormant upon a 
former occasion. 

Marx, in the mean time, was not idle. As his 

wound healed, he became more enterprising. He 

contented himself at first with bashful and furtive 

glances, which having been reciprocated by the 

A2 
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lady, although in less degree, Marx ventured to 
throw a more tender yet respectful expression into 
his countenance, which Barbara concluded it best 
to refer to the warmth of his gratitude towards 
his nurse. This gratitude increased, however, as 
the occasion for it diminished, and Miss Scheveling 
could no longer misunderstand his ardent and ad- 
miring gaze. Marx knew that he was now sus- 
pected, for his fair cousin began to avoid those 
tete-d'tetes in which she formerly scrupled not to 
indulge him ; and when unavoidably or accident- 
ally left alone with him, the unbidden blush that, 
in spite of herself, would suffuse her lovely fea- 
tures, her heaving bosom and downcast eyes, and 
her somewhat agitated breathing, while thereby 
her charms were rendered perfectly irresistible, 
told the delighted Marx that love was stealing into 
the heart of his sweet cousin. 

Many times had Marx been tempted to avow 
his passion, and urge his charming nurse to a con- 
fession, but never yet had opportunity ripened 
into performance ; interruptions more than once 
checked the avowal even as it hung upon his lips ; 
and once he took the hand of the young creature 
with the full intention of disclosing his affection, 
upon which the silly girl became so much alarmed, 
and actually trembled with such excessive agita- 
tion, that Marx postponed his projected disclosure 
until a more convenient opportunity. He judged 
that Barbara would become by degrees more fa- 
miliarized with the idea of his being in love with 
her, and that, as her singular alarm subsided, she 
would consider the subject as by no means of so 
startling a nature, and,^ probably, if he did not 
hurry her, would listen the next time to his vows 
of love with no trepidation of any consequence. 

Oxenstiern could readily imagine the cause that 
operated against the perfect recovery of Mr. Syl- 
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Tan ; but he made no particyilar allusion thereto. 
He saw, with no little satisfaction, that Miss 
Scheveling either was already, or at all events 
soon would be, deeply in love with her gallant 
cousin. 

. " Prithee," said the chevalier to Marx one day 
that he found himself alone with the invalid (the 
major asleep in his arm-chair, and Barbara pickling 
butternuts), "prithee, go on with the remainder 
of that story." 

Marx seized a goodly jug of spiced posset, com- 
pounded for his especial refreshment by the fair 
hands, of Miss Scheveling herself, and having 
indulged himself in a moderate potation, continued 
his narration thus : — 

" Towards evening of the day on which I dis- 
covered land, the tide carried my boat into a 
narrow, well-sheltered cove, begirt on every side, 
save where its mouth widened seaward, by a tall 
and dense forest. 

" The sun was declining behind the trees as I 
set my foot upon shore ; the air warm and still, — 
not a breath whispering among the leaves^ — me- 
thought there was something awful in the deep 
unbroken quiet that hung over the forest. I turned 
from the rank clusters of gigantic palmetto, and 
the fantastic live-oaks, covered by enormous cur- 
tains of dark gray moss, that silently hung down 
to the earth, and listened with an emotion of relief 
to the ever-living murmur of the ocean. 

" My curiosity was yet to be satisfied by a regu- 
lar exploration of the country : so, making fast to 
a gnarled root that projected over the water, I 
leaped out, cutlass in hand, upon the soil, as I after- 
ward discovered, of Yucatan. 

" For perhaps half an hour I travelled inland 
from the boat, and my steps alone, as I crushed 
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the palmettoes id my path, disturbed the silence of 
that solitary place. My situation was far from 
agreeable} for I began to think that my lot had been 
cast upon a desert, and I experienced that craving 
for a human face to which a total abstinence of 
some four days was well calculated to give rise. 
For aught that I knew to the contrary, I had en- 
tered the special domain of panthers and cobradi- 
capellos; but touching this I would gain certain in- 
formation after nightfall. Altogether, my pros- 
Eects were gloomy chough ; and just as I settled, 
y the aid of my cutlass, a little snake that reared 
up his head from a heap of dry leaves, I heard a 
shrill, clear, and to me inexpressibly sweet and 
silvery girlish laugh at no great distance, ringing 
through the woods like most delicious music: to 
this succeeded other mirthful voices, as if some 
happy damsels disported themselves hard-by ; at 
which I felt such a sudden thrill of delight as 
passeth all description. 

''I cautiously advanced, and gaining a small 
eminence, thickly planted with trees, beheld a 
scene beyond, opening suddenly to the eye in fairy- 
like beauty. A beautiful lagoon, in form nearly 
circular, lay as it were hidden in the depths of this 
solitary forest. Mighty trees grew around, gigan- 
tic sentinels protecting the repose of its pure trans- 
parent waters. A profound abyss of azure light 
mirrored the lofty sky, and the fleecy clouds sailed 
far, far below. Such a scene was well calculated 
to call forth all the natural enthusiasm of my feel- 
ings ; but I regarded it with a hasty glance, and 
riveted all my attention on the adventitious fea- 
tures of the landscape. 

" Directly opposite to where I stood, and where 
my person was concealed by the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, I beheld on the very bank of the lagoon the 
fair creatures whose merry voices had saluted 
my ear* 
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" It reminded me much of pictures J had seen 
of Diana and her nymphs taking a bath ; for one 
lovely girl was already in the water, and as she 
playfully dashed handfuls of the pure element 
against her companions, who stood afraid to ven- 
ture in, trembling on the brink in such heavenly 
guise as woman stood when first created, they 
shrieked, and fearing a repetition of her wanton 
mischief, fearfully entered the water, that' willingly 
yielded to close around their charming bodies. 
They all swam like mermaids ; ahd never in my 
life do I recollect a scene so beautiful as this bath 
of the Naiads. I was fascinated, absolutely rooted 
to the spot, drinking in such intoxicating draughts 
of beauty that my brain whirled with delirium. I 
stirred not, 1 scarcely ventured to breathe, as, rising 
from the wave, their virgin beauties dazzled my 
sight. Such a perfect form, just ripening into 
womanhood, as one fair creature displayed, I 
had never even dreamed of: she resembled, I 
knew not what divinity — she resembled not Aphro- 
dite, for she displayed none of that voluptuous 
abandonment that breathes in the very attitude of 
the sea-born goddess ; neither could she be com- 
pared to Hebe, nor the chaste bearer of the cres- 
cent : hen superb beauty was perhaps more like 
that of a young and virgin Juno. 

" They came out of the water and sought their 
vestments, and I began to be conscious of the 
extreme impropriety of my conduct, in having 
granted my curiosity such a dangerous indul- 
gence. Sensible, alas ! too late of my error, I in- 
wardly resolved to adopt for the future a more 
prudent line of conduct ; and having discovered 
that their language was Spanish, in the which I 
was perfectly familiar, I resolved to introduce my- 
self to their notice, but in a manner the least caU 
culated to excite any alarm. 
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** As soon, therefore, al they were completely 
dressed, I presented myself before them, first con- 
cealing my cutlass in a situation that I could retot* 
lect; and, addressing them very politely, in the 
choicest Spanish that I could command, I ex- 
plained to them that I was a shipwrecked mariner, 
the only survivor out of a crew of a hundred an^ 
fifty men, and now Wandering, I knew not whithei^ 
without food of any kind for tlie last three days. 

" When I made my appearance, the ladies were 
disposed, as I could plainly enough perceive, to be 
very much alarmed, and seek their safety in flight : 
but my respectful mode of address re-assured them, 
and observing that I was unarmed, and themselves 
three to one, they stood their ground ; and the 
youngest of the three, whose majestic style of 
beauty I had previously admired, advanced a little 
before the others, and in a manner peculiarly grace- 
ful and condescending, requested me tofollow,add- 
ing, as she regarded me with an eye of compas- 
sion, that her father would certainly grant any 
hospitality that my situation might require. 

" The othefr two ladies, I observed, treated the 
younger beauty with a certain degree of considera- 
tion and respect which is usually paid to superior 
rank ; and that she was of higher birth ^d station 
was evident from her lofty air, and proud yet 
graceful movements. To her, accordingly, I gave 
a more detailed account of my supposed ship- 
wreck, interweaving such melancholy facts as 
could not fail to excite her sympathy; and when 
we came to her father's house, my sufferings had 
been piteous indeed. 

" Don Ramon Vieyra, her 'father, was im- 
mensely rich, owning the country for leagues 
around, and slaves innumerable. He had the 
reputation of beinff an upright, although a ^old, 
stern, and inflexible man. Serafine l^rseif was 
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her ftther's idol,— an only child, a morniog star in 
beauty ; of a proud impetuous spirit that spurned 
all control, treating all men, save her father, with 
haughty and scornful contempt Whether this 
hatred towards the other sex was occasioned by any 
peculiar circumstances, or whether it was inherent 
m her nature, I cojuld never learn; the latter I 
think the most probable conjecture. 

** It so happened, that just before I arrived, an 
old Castilian who had acted for years in the house 
of the Senor Vieyra as secretary, or amanuensis, 
or both, had suddeuly died ; and on making my ap« 

r^arance before Don Ramon, he inquired whether 
was fit to take-his place. Without any hesita^ 
tion I professed my readiness to undertake the 
duties of the defunct, and was installed without 
delay into the situation vacant by his demise. 

*^ My situation I soon found almost a sinecure ; 
and having my time mostly unoccupied, I em* 
ployed*myself in hunting, fishing, and teaching the 
senorita the English language. There was no 
danger in this case df my becoming a second Abe- 
lard, from the faet that my pupil felt the difference 
between our respective conditions too proudly 
ever to become a second Eloise. The old cavalier 
was by far too proud to admit for a moment the 
most remote idea of such a contingency; and for 
my own part, although I admired the lady ex- 
ceedingly, yet, apart from all considerations of 
duty and gratitude,^ the emotions which her pres- 
ence created were not those of love, but simply 
that pur^ and elevated delight that one would take 
in contemplating an exquisite piece of sculpture. 

" I bad nothing to wish for now but a contented 
mind, and this unfortunately was wanting. I 
thirsted for action. I felt keenly the difference 
between the conditions of a lieutenant on board a 
rover, and a. quiet dependant on a rich man's plan- 
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tation^-the quill and the book for the cutlass and 
the compass. Heavens I what a change I But 
another change, more sad, more fearful, more com- 
plete, was silently at work upon my haughty pupil : 
not in her manner towards me, for that, if possible, 
was more cold and condescending than before ; 
yet at times, methought, her eye turned upon ncie 
with a melancholy gaze, passing directly, as I ob- 
served it, into a distant and almost scornful glance, 
as if my consciousness of that melancholy look ex- 
cited her displeasure : but in her beautiful features 
and superb proportions might be distinctly seen the 
shadow of approaching death ; her step was elastic 
and firm no longer, yet, even to the last, she carried 
herself with a queen-like and stately tread ; her 
delicate ruby lips grew thin — her jet-black hair 
contrasted fearfully with the death-like palenesarof 
her brow — her eyes dimmed not, but rather gained 
unwonted brightness. She was dying ; and none 
could tell why. She would smile faintly as her 
father endeavoured to cheer her with hopes- 
simulated hopes, indeed, for he well knew, and 
the idea nearly maddened him, that death would 
have his victim, 

" She, too, well knew that death was at hand ; 
but to her he came fraught with no phantom 
terror, no shuddering anticipations. In all the ver- 
dure of youth and beauty, she beheld above her the 
dark wing of Azrael, and yet she murmured not. 
Her father shuddered, and often dashed aside the 
heavy tear-drop that gathered on h\i swarthy 
cheek, when he saw that with a strange and 
gloomy pleasure she contemplated her fearful 
decay. 

" " As I assisted in bearing her to that couch from 
which she was doomed never to rise again, she 
turned her brilliant orbs upon my countenance, 
which fully expressed the anguish I then felt, with 
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^n estpression that could not be misunderstood^ 
however I may have been startled and surprised 
at it. The eyes of the scornful, haughty Sera- 
fine spoke to me for the first time ; and, good 
God 1 how it thrilled through my heart at such a 
moment! — they spoke ardent, passionate, delirious 
love! 

" From that moment until she died, which hap- 
pened in a few hours after, I never for an initant 
left her couch. Even in her dying hour the barrier 
which her haughtiness, her pride of birth atid sta- 
tion, and her virgin modesty had reared, yielded to 
the overmastering tide of all-consuming passion. 
Sternly and proudly had she struggled to conquer 
the wild flame that long lay hidden in her bosom ; 
but it burned more fiercely the more she strove to 
quench it^ — her pride disdained to yield, and life 
was the forfeit. The love which she had slighted* 
spwrned, and fain would have crushed in her young 
heart, was now fully avenged. She took my han^ 

Eressed it wildly to her lips, then to her beating 
eart, and in the intoxicating delirium of passion, 
bursting through all restraint, heaped upon me 
every fond endearing epithet of affection. 

" Then addressing her father more calmly, she 
besought him, if ever he loved her, to fulfil sacredly 
hei? last injunctions; which were, that he should 
adopt me for his son immediately after her deoeasew 
Tothis singular request the heart-broken old man 
vowed obedience, and pledged his honour most 
solemnly to its due performance. Upon this she 
thanked him, and turning upon me a last glance of 
most pure and earnest love, her heart ceased to beat, 
and her stainless spirit fled to heaven." 

The voice of Marx faltered as he spoke this, and 
Oxenstiern was visibly affected. A sympathetic 
silence, which the chevalier cared not to interrupt^ 
Vol. II.— B 
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for some time prevailed; after «;^hich Marx re* 
sumed : — 

" The old man Soon followed his daughter to the 
grave ; and, by a most unlooked-for combination of 
events, I had become the heir of Don Ramon Vieyra, 
and the possessor of a princely fortune. My heart 
now yearned to leave the scene of so much pain- 
ful remembrance and sorrowful regret, hoping to 
forget its grief in other climes. 

" Once excited, my impatience brooked no delay, 
and arrangements were speedily made for depart- 
ure. The estate I disposed of far below its value; 
which gave me, however, no concerOt for my riches 
far exceeded my utmost anticipations — the jewels 
of the Lady Serafine were alone a dowry for a 
princess. 

** My first point of destination was the ancient 
and magnificent city of Mexico ; at which place I 
arrived, without any molestation or injury to Iny- 
self or escort, save an insignificant skirmish with 
a few of the independent cavaliers of the passes, 
who found our force too great to be overcome, and 
retired much more speedily and irregularly than 
they came to the attack. To make amends, how- 
ever, for our good fortune in this particular, we 
were plundered in the most peaceable and civil 
manner by all the inn-keepers on the route ; wlfc>, 
by-the-by, are by far the greatest rogues of the two 
orders of the community. 

" At Mexico, as I inherited the title as well as 
the wealth of the illustrious Seiior Vieyra, I was 
treated with flattering distinction, and soon mingled 
in the society of the noble and rich families who 
resided in that refined and luxurious metropolis^ 
To the painful impression left upon my heart may 
probably be imputed my entire exemption from the 
dissipations andintrigues of thatvoluptuous city ; as. 
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during my stay, I well remember how often and how 
sadly I reflected upon past events, and how my 
grave and thoughtful bearing disconcerted the gay 
young cavaliers of my acquaintance, 

" You would perhaps tax me with vanity"— (** I 
have already done that," quoth the chevalier to 
himself) — " were I to make mention of the smiles, 
glances, and even less equivocal tokens wherewith 
sundry fair senoras, on many occasions, thought 
fit to signify their willingness to accept my homage 
and adoration. But never, either before or since, 
was I so ungrateful to such proflered kindness ; and 
the impolicy pf such conduct ere long be^an to 
manifest itself, in the occurrence of certam cir- 
cumstances neither to be misconstrued iM>r misun- 
derstood: a ball whistled close to my ear as I 
walked one evening on the terrace back of the house 
in which I resided, and the very next night I was 
indebted to my superior knowledge of the sword, 
and the exertion of all my activity, for my escape 
from two gentlemen, who fell upon me, sans cSri' 
monie, in a dark and narrow street, as I returned 
. from the theatre. 

^ " These symptoms were not to be neglected ; and 
being also tired of a place, the carnival gayety of 
which was so uncongenial to my present disposi- 
tion, I forthwith made such arrangements as were 
necessary to place my funds in Europe; and having 
.ffSae through all the needful formalities of taking 
feave of my numerous friends, with a promise of a 
• speedy return (altogether compi imentary , of course) , 
I totfned my back upon the city of the incas, and 
9^ out for the seaport town of Vera Cruz. 

** Nothing worthy of record occurred on my route 
to the seaport ; and upon my arrival, ascertaining 
that a ship bound direct for Cadiz would sail with 
the first fair wind, with excellent accommodations 
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fer passengers, I struck a bargain with the capCaro^ 
and—" 

Here the further progress pf the story was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Miss Scheveling, who 
requested the gentlemen to walk into the next room, 
to dinner. 
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■ CHAPTER II. 

« Soe fares the unthrifty Lord of Liiuie, . 
Till all his gold is gone and spent ; 
And he maun sell his lands so broad, 
His house and landes, and all his rent." 

The Heir of Linne* 

As soon as dinner was over, and the major had 
retired to his afternoon nap, the other two gentle- 
men being left alone, Marx begged the chevalier, if 
he had heard enough of his personal adventures, to 
say so, for otherwise he might be compelled to 
listen to a long and tedious detail. 

Oxenstiern, however, had been somewhat enter- 
tained with the foregoing recital of Marx ; and being 
disposed t6 ascertain, from the account of his 
travels in Europe, how far he might be disposed to 
blend fiction and truth in his personal narrative, he 
begged his young friend to go on with a recital 
which, he observed, had become to him peculiarly 
interesting. 

Marx troubled himself but little with the thought 
that the earnest manner of the chevalier might 
possibly' be complimentary rather than sincere; 
for he felt a pleasure in thus reviving his recollec- 
tion of times past, and Oxenstiern listened remark- 
ably well. He therefore continued : — 

" I took passage, as I before mentioned, in a ves- 
sel bound to Cadiz; and two days after, the wind 
being favourable, we weighed anchor and pOt to 
sea. My only cabin companion was a venerable 
gray-haired padre, of the order of St. Francis, 
whose rosy cheeks and portly person seemed to 
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indicate that a ^ood man may thrive, like Dame^ 
on lentils, on the most abstemious and scanty 
fiire. This miracle, however, has no reference to 
the salubrious atmosphere of the tablelands, being 
of constant occurrence over the less highly fa- 
voured continent of Europe. The venerable ec- 
elesiastic took such a fancy to me, that we soon were 
on the besf possible terms with each other ; and my 
repeated solicitation, joined to the strong regard 
that he felt for me, together with the fear, as he 
frequently confessed, of giving me offence, and 
thereby putting an obstacle in the way of the 
strenuous efforts he proposed making for the wel- 
fare of my soul, induced him, though with manifest 
reluctance, to break through, for once, his settled 
rules, and partake of my wines during the voyage^ 
His conversa^n was pious and edifying, particu- 
larly at first, — all of which I listened to with be- 
coming reverence ; and having thus laid the requi* 
site foundation, the holy father prudently gave it 
time to acquire firmness, before he added any 
thing of the superstructure i and with this view^ 
our discourse thereafter happened, for the most 

fart, on more light and secular concerns, in which 
*ather Ignatius, for a man of such austere and 
hermit-like life as I knew him to be (having learned 
the fact from his own authority), displayed a fami- 
liar acquaintance truly surprising. Upon my won- 
dering that such should be the case, he told me 
that he had read a great many books. 

" In this agreeable manner our time was passed 
until we arnved at Cadiz. We entered the har- 
bour, already lined with ships of all nations, flags, 
pennants, and signals floating gayly in the sun;^ 
the lofty tower of signals over 3ie city itself— the 
mir adores in every direction — the rows of innu- 
merable square pillars ornamenting the terraced 
loofi — all spoke of Cadiz. 
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^I immediately took up my residence in the 
Calle Ancha, which is the only clean street in the 
city, proposing only so long a stay as might prove 
agreeable. My acquaintance with Father Igna- 
tius now proved no less useful than agree^le. 
He was Cadiz-born, although the lattex portion of 
his life had been spent in Mexico ; and his intimate 
knowledge of the city, and the various objects of 
interest in the vicinity, rendered him equally in- 
structive and entertainii^ as a companion. 

" I intended to travel over many countries ; and 
early the next morning I left my couch to behold 
the modern glories of ancient Gades. In the 
square of San Antonio the Franciscan walked at 
that early hour ^ and I no sooner beheld him, than, 
making my approach, I proposed that he should 
act as interpreter to the beauties of the Isle of 
Leon, as well ^^ those visible on the opposite coast 
of Spain from the ramparts. To this, with his 
benevolent ^mile, he acceded, and we passed on ta 
the Alameda. 'This would be a pretty place,' 
observed my guide, *but for want of trees ; many 
have been planted, but none ever flourished : thus,. 
way son, we are reminded that Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but Gk)d alone giveth the increase.^ 
Upon which Father Ignatius crossed himself de- 
voutly, and stroked his chin, as if he had said a 
good thing. Although I did not consider this text 
as very applicable to the case in point, I neverthe- 
less assented to the doctrine laid down, and we 
next strolled along the Camposanto. When we 
came in sight of FcH*t Saint Sebastian, my vener- 
able companion pointed out to my notice a round 
tower at the extremity of the peninsula on which 
the fort is erected, as one of immense solidity and 
strength, and mainly instrumental in breaking the- 
violence of the terrific seas that at various times 
hav^ threatened to overwhelm Cadiz. 'One such 
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scene,' continued the padre, * occurred when I was 
a mere boy. The sea was lashed up into a mighty 
storm : the people fled for their lives ; and amon^ 
the rest, a gay party of noble cavaliers and ladies, 
from the south-eastern part of the island, attempted 
to reach the city, I can remember seeing them 
as it were but yesterday ; their fleet coursers car- 

S'ing them along like the wind. They reached 
most the point of safety, when, just as they were 
half-way across the narrow neck of sand that you 
see yonder, connecting the two parts of the island, 
the wild ocean came thundering clear over the 
isthmus, whelming all in its mountain wave.' 

** We looked out upon the sea, ere we crossed 
over to the bay ; and whether the story just told 
by Father Ignatius produced the effect, I know not, 
but its aspect was to me inexpressibly solemn and 
desolate, and I cared not thus to view it longer, 
lest I should become melancholy ; so, hurrying my 
guide past the land-gate and barracks, I gained 
the ramparts on the north-eastern side of the city. 
Here the view was superb ; stretched along the 
front of the city merchantmen from every clime — 
feluccas from Havana, lofty East Indiamen, the 
broad, short, capacious vessels of my own native 
country, Algerine zebecques. South American car- 
racks, Venetian galleys, &c., lay ranged in count- 
less number. Barks of all sizes, some jnoored, 
others passing to and fro with heavy lading of 
merchandise, i^med to cover the whole remaining 
surface of the water. There, too, in the eastern 

f)art of the bay, lay the tall men of war, looming 
arge in the distance, spreading their white can- 
vass to the sun, and bearing proudly aloft their 
banners, that opened their broad folds heavily in 
the morning breeze. Opposite to us the coast of 
Spain looked as if covered with verdure, with the 
villages of Saint Mary and Port Real at a dis^ 
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tance ; and far on the extreme west the little town 
of Rota, where, as the Franciscan told me, the 
ancient town of Tartessutf was overwhelmed by 
the sea, the ruins being yet visible at low water. 

" These and many other things I saw at Cadiz ; 
for they had all the charms that novelty first pos- 
sesses for a traveller's eye. And this must in 
some measure serve to excuse the detail which I 
have given you of places that to me, under those 
circumstances, seemed wwthy of notice. But I 
fear lest I become tedious." 

" By no means," replied the chevalier ; " prithee 
proceed." 

" I will endeavour to be more succinct," con- 
tinued Marx. 

" At Madrid I saw his present majesty Philip 
the Sixth ; serenaded the ladies ; was obliged to 
fight the Marquis Saint Leon, who took umbrage 
at some little attentions I accidentally paid to his 
betrothed, which, to tell the truth, the lady herself 
did not appear disposed to view in so heinous a 
light ; and established a credit for generosity, by 
disarming the ttiarquis, after h^ had twice wounded 
me, and then refusing to take advantage of my 
superiority. I attended mass regularly, went to 
the bull-fights, frequented tertulias, and confessed 
once a week." 

" You are a Catholic, then 1" cried Oxenstiern. 

" Not particularly so ; but it was the custom of 
the place," continued Marx. 

" From Madrid I proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the whole population, from the grandee to the 
water-carrier, was busy in discussing and admiring 
the famous Bull Unigenitus, just at that time pro- 
mulgated against the New Testament of Quesnel, 
by his holiness Pope Clement. I looked at the 
churches, and so forth ; and returning into Spain, 
passed through Saragossa, Barcelona, Seville, and 
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Cordova, — spending no little time in contemplating 
the magnificent ruins of the Alhambra. 

"From Spain I passed over into Africa: sur- 
veyed the site of Carthage ; reached Alexandria, 
whence I made an incursion as far as Thebes, 
taking the Pyramids and the Sphinx in my route ; 
then floated down the Nile, and took passage in a 
Neapolitan vessel for Constantinople ; touched at 
Malta ; heard something about quarantine regula- 
tions ; put to sea again, traversed the Archipelago, 
and found myself inth^ land of the seraglio and 
the bowstring ; avoided several promising intrigues, 
having no desire to be sewed up in a sack for the 
Bo^phorus ; met the Sultan Achmet — a superb 
Turk, with a jet-black beard and mustaches, and 
three hundred and twenty-five wives — as he passed 
In state to the mosque of St. Sophia, 

" I staid at Constantinople long enough to learn 
to smoke in the Eastern style through rose-water, 
chew opium, and drink coffee cross-legged on a 
mat Sherbet iced in hot weather was tolerable ; 
but their pilaw, and more particularly the style of 
eating it, was detestable, 

" 1 acquired just enough of the language to make 
myself misunderstood whenever I attempted to 
speak it ; and setting down the Turks generally 
for a much more noble and hospitable race than 
they are by most travellers considered, I trans- 
ferred myself to a French ship trading in the 
Levant, and having just completed her cargo for 
Marseilles. 

" Marseilles had a fine harbour, but nothing else 
of interest, and I proceeded to Paris, This capi- 
tal of the French nation has some fine building, 
but for the most part is dirty and badly buUt 
The police, too, is troublesome ; exercising a spe- 
cies of surveillance over strangers to me particu- 
larly disagreeable." 
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What would Marx have thought of Vidocq, and 
the modem system of espionage^ which is so com- 

Elete, that if a man happens to forget what he has 
een doing, or where he has been the day before, 
he can ascertain by application at the police- 
office? 

" I left Paris with no favourable impression, 
either of the place or the vaunted politeness of the 
Parisians, in which respect this metropolis bears 
no comparison- whatever with the delightful city 
of Dresden ; of which latter place, however, more 
anon. 

" Before entering Germany, I took a ramble 
among the vineyards ; and then, avoiding Paris, to 
which I at that time took a dislike that I can now 
hardly account for, I made all speed to Vienna. 

" I will spare you a description of Vienna** — (" I 
have been there," quoth Oxenstiern), — "as well as a 
singular circumstance that threatened to bring me 
into the clutches of the mysterious Vehme, and 
pass at once to the most agreeable point in my 
travels, — the beautiful Dresden. 

"Dresden is the only place in all Europe in 
which the Grerman language is correctly and ele- 
gantly spoken^ There is a degree, if I may so 
speak, of literary perfection in this polished city, 
to which strangers pay a willing homage. The 
citizens are highly educated, generous, and hospi- 
table ; the ladies intellectual, witty, amiable, and of 
exceeding personal beauty. Yet, fascinating as 
they unquestionably are, a stranger's heart is not 
in danger. He could as easily adore one particu- 
lar star of the galaxy, as to pay homage to one 
only of these angelic creatures. His admiration 
is continually excited, but no one beauty enslaves 
him who worships all. 

" The men of Dresden covet not the fame of 
French politeness. Without profuse compliment. 
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or ostentatious solicitude for your comfort, they 
perpetually evince, in the most frank, kind, liberal, 
and unaffected manner, their sincere regard and 
esteem for such as may properly claim their atten- 
tions. A stranger becomes a friend ; shares their 
domestic enjoyments, their pleasures, their book^ 
their country-seats, their wine, and their music. 
To him their houses, their libraries, and the society 
of their learned men are always open. In fact, 
they are almost too unsuspecting ; but as travel- 
ling becomes more general, time will cure that 
weakness. 

"In this beautiful city the Elector Augustus 
holds a court that exceeds in splendour and profu- 
sion any other in Europe. The palace is a cA^ 
(Tasuvre of regal magnificence, furnished in every 

Ert in a manner so rich and costly as may scarcely 
credited. The picture-gallery alone is worth a 
king's ransom. 

•* At the extreme northern end of the palace, a 
tall tower of dark gray stone rears itself far above 
the superb mass of buildings to which it is attached. 
I had observed this tower at first, as being remark- 
able from its great height and unpretending ex- 
terior ; contrasting, in the latter respect, somewhat 
strongly with the sumptuously decorated archi- 
tecture below it. 

" My curiosity became excited when I learned 
that to this tower none had access but the elector 
himself; and that its sole occupant, as far as could 
be ascertained, was an ancient Dane, whose singu* 
lar appearance had not failed to attract my atten- 
tion, as once, and once only, I had beheld him 
crossing on foot the new bridge over the Elbe. 

" He wore sandals and a staff, after the manner 
of the pilgrims ; his head without other covering 
than long snow-white hair, falling upon his shoul» 
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ders behind, and terminating in front by a beard 
of similar hue and texture. 

" His eyes were garnished with a pair of large 
round spectacles ; his nose hooked and overhang- 
ing ; his mouth shrivelled and receding ; his chin 
projecting; his body diminutive and feeble; his 
step tottering and uncertain ; his name — ^ 

" Tralko," observed Oxenstiern. 

** The same,** replied Marx ; " when did you see 
him?'* 

"When he commenced his studies at Copen- 
hagen," said the chevalier. 

Marx went on with his story : — 

" This appearance of mystery strongly affected 
me ; for I was idle, adventurous, Inquisitive, and by 
no means disposed to remain satisfied with the 
vague rumours on the subject Night after night 
I watched the tower, and night after night I ob** 
served, as the cathedral-bell tolled twelve, a blue 
and, as it seemed to my heated fancy, sulphurous 
radiance gleaming faintly through a lofty embra- 
sure that faced the east. For one hour regularly 
it made its appearance, and then all became dark 
as before. I mentioned my discovery to some of 
the townsmen, who merely shrugged up their 
shoulders, said, * Very Ukely^ indeediand talked of 
something else. 

" I thought it would be a good thing to find out 
what this ancient Tralko was so busy with at such 
an uncouth hour, and with his apartment so 
strangely illuminated. I bethought me of ascend- 
ing the tower secretly to reconnoitre. True, I 
might find it difficult to win my way to the summit 
— so much the better; there was a, touch of chi- 
valry in it. I could try, at all events. Suppose 
my bones broken in the attempt I — a conclusioD by 
no means satisfactory, but far from improbable — 
nonsense I one must always run some little risk I 

Vol. IL— C 
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^ Such was the train of my meditations ; and 
that very night, armed with a brace of pistols and 
a tolerably good cutlass, I quietly stole into the 
corridor that led from the palace to the tower- 
door, looked around carefully, saw no one, cau- 
tiously advanced, pressed acainst the portal, and, 
to my infinite joy — although, I must admit, with 
some little palpitation at heart withal — found that 
. it moved slowly back on its hinges, and gave me 
free entrance. Now commenced my labour. 1 
left the door open intentionally, to aid my egress 
in case such procedure might become advisable, 
and felt for the staircase. As might be expected, 
I tumbled upon the steps. ' Courage P said I to 
myself, and stepped up ; nothing impeded my pro- 
gress but the pitchy darkness, and that only at 
first; for, gaining courage as I proceeded, and 
trusting to the regularity of the ascent, I rose with 
as much rapidity as if it had been broad daylight 
on the stairs. 

** Flight after flight I ascended, until it seemed 
to me as if I had risen at least twice the height of 
the tower itself,— still I saw no light — heard no 
sound, save my own quick breathing, and felt on 
feach side the damp cold wall of the turret. At 
length I sat down to rest, and listened earnestly 
and long. Far, far below, at the depth as it 
'seemed of some mighty abyss, I heard through the 
iBtill darkness the tower-door, which I had left wide 
open, creaking slowly on its massive hinges, and 
letosin^ with a snapping spring, that startled me 
with its fearful distinctness at that immense dis* 
tance. * Caught in a trapF thought I to myself; 
^nd, as if I had spoken my thought to some one 
within hearing, a merry chuckle was actually 
whispered into my ear. I hardly know whether I 
was more provoked or alarmed at the sound ; but, 
be that as it may, I swept my cutlass around my 
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tead, with the intention of showing that I wai^ 
wide awake. It struck the wall, but nothing else ; 
at which another laugh in a whisper. I now girded 
up my loins for another rouse at this Jacob's lad- 
der, and stepped up for the top. Great Master ! 
it was step upon step, flight after flight, for per- 
haps the space of another hour ; wfcusn my brow 
became cold with sweat, my breath nearly failed 
me, and my knees absolutely knocked together. 
My very utmost was effected ; and there I was, on 
this infinite staircase, as I had good reason to con- 
jecture, about midway between heaven and earth. 
Such a situation I had not anticipated when I un- 
dertook the rash ascent ; and instead of getting a 
peep at the necromantic chamber of Tralko, I had 
got, by some deviltry or other, into the upper 
abyss of darkness, while the venerable Dane was 
doubtless performing his midnight incantations 
say a mile and a half lower down. My ardour 
^was extinct. All I desired now was a solid foot- 
hold in Dresden again ; and the turret might rise 
to thrice its own height, and the sulphurous- fiameaf 
dance from every loophole in it, before the devil 
should tempt me on such another quest. 

"A man driven to desperation will do any 
thing. I laid me down on the cold step and went 
to sleep ; and, by all the holy Apostles ! when I 
awoke it was in the gray dawn of morning, and I 
lay on the marble pavement, close to, but, much to 
my satisfaction, outside of the turret-door. You 
may smile, chevalier ; but t pledge you my word 
that every thing occurred precisely as I have given 
it you. You may depend upon it as a regular 
series of facts. My knees ached for a month 
^i^er. 

" I laid abed for two days, and left Dresden on 
the third, uncertain whither to shape my course, 
and indifferent as to the direction, so that it took 
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mk away from the neighbouthood of that infernal 
staircase. * 

" When at length I inquired the route, I was 
told that I was hurrying to Calais, to take passage 
thence to England; having seen enough oC the 
Continent for the present, and intending to make 
some stay in London if I liked it. 

" As to hurrying to Calais /there could be no 
mistake whatever, as both horses and postillions 
could well testify ; but, previous to the intimation 
received from my valet, I had no knowledge of my 
intention of crossing over to England ; and my 
being tired of the Continent, as well as my pro- 
posed sojourn at London, was information for me 
at least 

** My man Dieterich, however, recapitulated the 
foregoing, as if he had received it from my own lips, 
with unhesitating impudence ; and, pleased with 
the ingenious method the cunning rascal had 
adopted to gratify his own wishes, which long had 
been centred in London, I affected to credit his 
statement, and confirmed what he termed my pre- 
vions orders. 

" To London then I went, as fast as a full purse 
could carry me ; that is to say, with all the whirl- 
wind speed that English horses and English postil- 
lions so much delight in ; scouring through the 
country, catching a glimpse now and then^through 
the rolling clouds of dust, of trees and hedges, 
cottages and country-seats. 

** At Madrid, Paris, Vienna, and Lisbon, I was 
distinguished simply because I happened to be the 
Sefior Vieyra ; at Dresden, without any particu- 
lar reference to title or fortune, I was treated as 
a gentleman and an equal ; but at London, neither 
to oeing the Senor Vieyra, nor yet to the casualty 
of possessing a gentlemanly air, was I indebted 
for any attentions whatever, — yet I was flattered, 
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caressed, complimented, and distinguished. Xwo 
accidental circumstances ensured me the respect- 
ful homage of these islanders, — to wit, I was a 
foreigner^ and immensely rich. Yet, despite this 
involuntary adoration paid to wealth, I liked the 
English* They never chatter in conversation; 
their compliments are awkward, it is true, but 
sincere ; they give good dinners and good wine ; 
they receive you cordially into their house, with- 
out o&xmg it, together with the appurtenances of 
wife and daughter, for your service, as a polished 
Spaniard would ; nor do they hope that you may 
live a thousand years, — for they make it a point to 
adhere to something like probability, even in com- 
pliment Their literary men are, of all nations, 
most sadly deficient in conversational ease and 
fluencv ; some few of the poets are flippant 
enough, truly, but they serve the more to set off 
the ungraceful address and rusty tongues of their 
more solid brethren. If once properly warmed, 
it is said that the converse of these men is charm- 
ing in the extreme. This, however, I cannot 
vouch for from personal experience, as I never was 
00 fortunate as to catch any one of them much 
above zero. A certain Secretary Addison ex- 
ceeded most of these literati in diffidence and 
aknost painful embarrassment when spoken to, 
especially by a stranger ; and yet they say that 
be is capable of writing very pretty pieces. 

''The English make no pretension to music, 
— which' curcumstance was not unpleasing to me ; 
for after leaving Dresden, where that delicious 
science is cultivated in the greatest perfection, any 
thing of an inferior order would have grated 
harshly upon my ear. But in improving the speed 
o( horses, the breed of bull-dogs and terriers, in 
fox-hunting, bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, they 
with good reason pride themselves ; although to 
C2 
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me a Spanish bull-fi^ht is immeasurably superior 
in interest, and the Habaneros carry their psrssion 
for gamecocks to a far greater excess than the 
English themselves. 

** Up)on my arrival in Europe, I had commenced 
a course of expenditure and profuse extravagance 
that even at the most sumptuous courts attracted 
for me no little attention. This, of course, was 
particularly the case in London ; and my name, I 
imagine, acquired some notoriety among the gay 
nobles in the court of his plain and, if I may ven- 
ture to say so, unmagnificent majesty George the 
Second. There were some noblemen, in fact, who, 
malgri their sovereign's known disposition and 
personal example to the contrary, indulged them- 
selves in every possible luxury of dress and dissi- 
pation ; and they found me a willing disciple in 
some things, and a ready tutor in others. I taught 
them to make love, and they taught me to gamble. 
The consequence was, that as I succeeded with 
their mistresses, I perceived that my jewels began 
to melt rapidly away under the operations of my 
noble friends. I foolishly attempted to retrieve 
what I might well have spared. The son of a 
noble duke had cut most deeply into my posses- 
sions. I doubled the stakes, although they were 
already enormous ; Lord Greorge won. I became 
excited — lost at every throw— made one final effort, 
that swept with it horses, carriages, furnittre, and 
plate. 

** Much to the surprise of the party, I believe, I 
politely congratulated Lord George on his good 
fortune, toot a parting glass of wine with him, 
requested a pinch of snufl^ and set out for my own 
lodgings. There I dressed myself in a most "* 
superb suit, perfumed and curled my locks, unti[ 
my glass assured me that I never looked so irre-* 
sistible ; and getting into a sedan-chair, was briefly 
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conveyed to the presence of Lord George's mis- 
tress. More favoured by fortune than by love, his 
lordship had despoiled me of my estate ; but, as if 
to compensate for my late disaster, the charming. 
* maid of honour* looked upon me with a kinder 
and more tender gaze than she had ever done, 
before. Before morning Lord George and I veere 
quits. With the fortune I quitted the title .of Vi- 
eyra, bade adieu to England — ^wiser, in many re- 
spects, than when I arrived — and landed at Phila- 
delphia; where you have found me a hermit, a 
hunter, and Master Sylvan,'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Ai wine poateth in, so wit lenketh away ; tha more of the <«ey 
the lest of the other. Like unto Castor and Pollux, they two 
joomfy not together ; a drunken man, perdy, hath no reason." 

Taylor, the Water-poet. 

Major Schevelin« got rid of the gout just 
about the same time that his son Marx, after put- 
ting it off as long as possible, chose to get well 
himself; and in commemoration thereof the major 
must needs give a dinner-party. 

Barbara was summoned to a consultation on the 
subject — a consultation, as her uncle courteously 
termed it, being nothing else than a promulgation 
of his own views — that his niece might dutifully 
acquiesce therein ; resembling, in some respects, a 
council of war, in which the general requests the 
candid opinions of his subordinate officers, listens 
to whatever may be offered with a condescending 
attention, and adopts whatever coincides with his 
own plan of action. 

" Let us see," said the veteran, musingly ; " there 
will be Madam Markham (I don't think that Eng- 
lish captain ought to be allowed to carry her off 
in this loose kind of way), and I suppose, out of 
compliment to her, we must invite the captain (who 
after all, though I still have my doubts, is not so 
bad as some English captains that I have fallen in 
with) to dinner. Then there is the chevalier and 
his Master Sylvan (which young man, although a 
stranger, I like exceedingly). There is Master 
Thomas Hasell (who loves good wine), with his 
wife (a notabk dame), and their cousin Miss fia- 
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chel Curtis. Then we must have Doctor Eas^Iake 
(who is singularly grave and sedate for so young 
a man), and of course that merry little Bob Aster- 
ley (we can borrow his man with the white apron 
to assist Fritz). How many will that make ?" 

Barbara counted them over on her fingers — 
" Nine.** 

" You will make ten, I will be eleven,** continued 
the major ; ** but we must make up a full dozen. 
Ah ! we must have worthy Nicolas Salomen.**- 

BarEara signified her assent to the preliminaries, 
and the major further intimated his intention of 
calling upon the individuals named, in proper per- 
son, for the purpose of inviting them to the ban- 
quet, and that as soon as possible ; so that Bar- 
bara, knowing that no time must be lost, put on a 
check apron, and immediately made herself busy 
with the needful preparations. 

On the following day Erigson House resounded 
with culinary din, and Barbara moved the presid- 
ing genius of the scene. The guests assembled 
according to notice given ; and first appeared Ox- 
enstiem, accompanied by Marx, whose impatience 
to behold the fair housekeeper was differently con- 
strued by Major Scheveling, and Marx was com- 
plimented on his laudable punctuality. The beau- 
teous Madam Markham was next handed in by 
Solgard, with all the satisfaction of a favoured 
lover. Next came Thomas Hasell, flanked by his 
wife and Miss Rachel Curtis. Then Asterley and 
Eastlake made their appearance ; and, as the clock 
struck noon, the door of the dininc-room was 
thrown open, and Nero, in all the glories of his 
white apron, and with his immutable countenance 
of profound respect, gave notice that dinner was 
served 4)p. 

Witfk a grace and sprightliness that belonged 
to his younger days, the host led the way with 
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Mistress Hasell, whose substantial spouse, finding 
himself thus despoiled of his partner, ^allantlj 
took possession ot the fair Christine ; and the deso* 
late Solgard, seeing, as he thought. Miss Barbara 
Scheveling, with her fiice turned in another direc- 
tion, offered his hand to the lady, who proved to 
be Miss Rachel Curtis. Oxenstiern was engaged 
in conversation with Doctor Eastlake ; and both 
Marx and Asterley were ambitious of the honour 
of leading Miss Scheveling in to dinner. She 
saw that both the gallants were approaching to 
solicit her hand, and instinctively turned to receive 
the compliment from Marx. His glance was full 
of intelligence, and seemed triumphantly to com- 
prehend her motive, which was more than she had 
mtended to convey, and caused her to blush more 
with vexation than pleasure that Master Sylvan so 
boldly construed her actions. 

*> Where is Master Nicolas ?** cried the major, 
looking all around the table as he spoke ; '' hath 
no one seen him ?** 

No one had seen the person in question ; and 
after some little delay the dinner was attacked, 
and all appeared to have forgotten the absent 
guest, when he suddenly made his appearance, 
with a countenance that sufficiently expressed the 
consciousness of having made some mistake. 

" Rather late. Master Nicolas I" exclaimed the 
major, rising to meet him. " This way, Master 
Salomen, if you please, — all in good time, though — ^ 

" Of a truth,** replied the rusty pedagogue, " I 
did in somewise misapprehend — methought my 
very good friend Thomas Hasell had bidden me 
to dine with him to-day, but the serving-maid 
Ruth did aviso me that I mistook in the matter; 
and, lo ! I am here." 

Master Salomen made ample amends for want 
of punctuality in making his appearance at the 
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proper hour, by his silent and concentrated discus- 
' sion of the viands with which his plate was liber- 
ally supplied, masticating with amazing rapidity 
and energy whatever was set before him, rejects 
ing invariably the deferential request of Nero to 
have his plate changed ; and locking up gravely 
through his spectacles at Major Schevelinff, with 
the concise and never-changing formula, '* A little 
more of the roast-beef." 

Madam Markham, as a polished beauty, and 
the more particularly as being under the eye of 
her lover, took but a wing of chicken or so, and 
ate even that vnth an air of indolent languor that 
became her exceedingly ; while Solgard had been 
too often upon short allowance to affect an indtf- 
ference towards the good thin^ of the table. The 
major tasted a little of every dish, by way of pass- 
ing an opinion on the success of his niece's efforts 
in the culinary department, and had occasion to 
change his plate so often as to keep both Fritz and 
Nero pretty busily occupied. 

" Is it true, friend Hasell," inquired Oxenstiemy 
** that a settlement — no more, I thank you, ma- 
jor — ^has been actually attempted lower than Vir- 
ginia l"" 

" Not only attempted," replied the mayor, hand- 
ing his plate to Nero, "but full likely to suc- 
ceed. General Oglethorpe has commenced a 
town already, although wnat it is to be called I 
know not as yet.'* 

**Savannafi, I presume," observed Captain Sol- 

Fird ; " for Oglethorpe was full of that name when 
saw him in London.'* 

« The Old Dominion will help them along," ex- 
claimed Eastlake. 

" By all that's lovely !" cried Asterley, " I like 
civilized society too Well to be ever caught in 
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such a place as this — Charlestoo — I believe yoa 
call it" 

" Permit me, Miss Curtis, to send you a very 
delicate slice of this delicious ham T 

" Prithee, major, where did you come by it ?** 

" Genuine Westphalia," replied the host ; " but 
really, gentlemen," continued he, "you must do 
justice to this sourkrout. It was prepared, I can 
positively assure you, by my old friend Hans 
Voolis, of Rotterdam ; and I flatter myself that a 
riper article can hardly be met with, even at 
the table of the stadtholder, — for it was carefully 
stowed away three months before it was shipped, 
had an unusually long voyage, and has been now 
in my hands for at least two months more— de- 
licious, upon my honour." 

" Delicious, indeed I" exclaimed the gentlemen, 
as they politely consented to be helped to another 
portion of the luxurious esculent; but they had, 
perhaps, eaten too much dinner already, for their 
plates soon disappeared. 

The solids having been duly discussed, the ladies 
rose and made good their retreat, and the wine 
came upon the table ; at which symptom of ap- 
proaching conviviality, Asterley's eyes twinkled 
with great lustre, and Thomas Hasell, loosening 
his neckcloth, began to breathe more freely, but 
whether from the appearance of the wine, or the 
disappearance of Mistress Haseli, is matter for 
conjecture. 

Under the influence of sherry, port, madeira, 
burgundy, tokay, and champaign (for the major 
was determined to suit the palate of every one), 
the guests became lively, talkative, facetious, and 
eloquent. It may be observed, however, that the 
chevalier, although he drank more than any one 
else, was least aflected ; and that Marx, under a 
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quantity of wine comparatively small, became 
excited to the highest degree. 

" I give you " cried Sdgard, holding up a glass 
of burgundy to the light, that gleamed with a 
glorious ffolden tint, ** the sunny hills of France.'* 

** And 1,** continued the major, " the green val- 
leys of the Rhine.'* 

** And I," exclaimed Marx, rising from his chair 
in momentary enthusiasm, "give you the fair 
mountain of Xeres." 

** Pledge me," quoth Master Nicolas Salomen, 
** to the pleasant Isle of Chios, and the never-fail- 
ing vineyards of Falernum ;" and he drained his 
goblet. 

** Albeit," said Thomas Hasell, " we ever hold 
the drinking of healths and toasts, as they be 
called, both matters unseemly in themselves and 
of vain and frivolous import ; yet, friend Scheve- 
ling, I would fain crush a cup with thee, to the 
utter uprooting and discomfiture of thine enemy 
the ^out" 

" With all my heart, and thank you," replied the 
major; and they filled away and drank divers 
bumpers in succession. 

MeanwMle Eastlake, Asterley, and Marx, 
having taken a particular fancy to champaign, 
were vying with each other in quaffing the spark- 
ling nectar* They talked apparently to out-talk 
each other; and what with their mirth and the 
continual flying out of corks, they unquestionably 
had the noisiest end of the table. 

Asterley honourably drained his bumper to 
every toast that came under his notice ; and by 
dint of pledging his own sentiments, which hfs 
copious brain coined ever and anon, vnth inci- 
dental ad interim quaffing, he bade fair to require 
the supervision of Hero at the conclusion of the 
symposium. 

Vol. IL~D 
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Eastlnke was by no means abstemious ; but the 
wine touched him no mure than if he had been a 
regular toper, which he was not, although he was 
cognosjcent in the juice of the grape, and discerned 
between belter and best. But Marx had neither 
the talent of quiet absorption possessed by Dr. 
Easllake, nor did he feel his heart warmed with 
the good-natured jollity that many cups produced 
in Robert Asterley ; for his language was that of a 
man perfectly sober, his limbs bore him with no 
diminution or alteration of graceful vigour: but 
the change effected upon him was thus — his eyes 
sparkled, not metaphorically, but literally speak- 
ing; and it seemed to him, although he gave no 
token thereof externally, that his veins were filled, 
instestd of blood, with liquid fire, so that, although 
his demeanour appeared to all singularly calm and 
self-possessed, his soul glowed as it were with most 
unusual and fierce excitement 

Master Nicolas Salomen, through sheer courtesy, 
had suli'ered so many and such deep potations, 
being situated between two fires, and attacked 
alternately by the senior and junior sections of the 
wine bibbers, that his brain experienced unwonted 
rotation ; and he discovered, to his surprise, that 
he could see just as well without his spectacles 
as with tliem; which singular fact he commune 
cated to his left-hand neighbour Thomas Hasell, 
who assured him that to sharpen the optics so 
marvellously, the wine must needs be good ; fur- 
ther hinting that a few additional cups woukl 
enable him to dispense with glasses altogether. 

The ladies, meanwhile, discussed in their re- 
treat the barbarous custom which the colonies had 
inherited from the mother country, of sufiering the 
fairer portion of creation to retire from table a^ 
wine appeared, and muse in solitary sobriety on 
the peculiar sins of their lords and masters ; pro- 
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posing, meantime, many ingenious modes of effect- 
ing reformation in this particular, and concluding 
their grave deliberations by a unanimous resolve 
to walk in I he garden. 

The garden was extensive, and the ramble de- 
lightful. They forgot, in the contemplation of 
beauteous flowers and fair trees, how much they 
had been neglected by the gentlemen, wandering 
carelessly the " verdant beds among," inhaling the 
delicious fragrance of the pure air, like wood- 
nymphs roaming amid the delights of the wild 
sylvan scenery around tliem. 

There was a bower of wild-grape at the lower 
end of the garden, so artfully imbowered in a 
close and clustering shade of locusts, lilachs, and 
sycamores, that one unacquainted with its situa- 
tion would with difficulty find the entrance to it. 
Thither Miss Scheveling fled, sportively challeng- 
ing the fair Christine to discover her hiding-place, 
and entered breathless from the chase. 

Something rustled among the leaves, and the 
panting girl felt herself suddenly clasped around 
the waist, while the voice of Master Sylvan — for 
he it was who thus unexpectedly folded her strug« 

filing form in his embrace — whispered, "Love- 
iest and dearest I nay, tremble not so, sweet Bar- 
bara T 

Barbara trembled, nevertheless, as a dove in the 
gripe of a falcon: for she was equally alarmed 
with the unexpectedness of the interview and the 
unusual reception she met with ; and so shocked 
was she, that ere she suflictently regained her 
senses, her lover devoured her lips with kisses, 
breathing the while vows of love, ardent, impai- 
sioned, overwhelming. 

She could not speak, but, struggling violently, 
she released herself, and gazed upon Marx m 
mingled indignation and alarm. He retaraed her 
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'raze with burning glances of such peculiar mean- 
ing, that her eye sank beneath it, and, more 
alarmed than ever, her heart palpitated wildly, 
and she looked to the door, as if meditating her 
escape. A mere frolic — such as a sudden sur- 
prise, an unexpected rencounter, or a mirthful en- 
trapment — could hardly have excused the singular 
conduct of Master Sylvan, but would not have 
alarmed her for more than the moment ; but there 
was a wild daring, something that indicated an 
uncontrolled and lawless passion, a fearfully bold 
glance of the eye, a want of proper respect to her- 
self, about the young man, that made her heart 
sink within her. With assumed firmness, she 
coldly uttered — 

" You are merry with wine. Master Sylvan, and 
surely jest with me." 

•* Never more in earnest, thou most angelic 
creature 1 those lips of thine were surely formed 
for kissing, and this voluptuous form for love's 
delights.'' 

So saying, he again seized her, drew her upon 
his knee, struggling, angry, and alarmed as she 
was, and again pressed his lips to hers. 

At this moment, who should enter but Major 
Scheveling, who had been directed hither in search 
of his niece. 

" Hell and damnation I" shouted the old soldier, 
in a voice of thunder, " what devil's work is this 7 
Let so, sir ; and draw, sir, draw !" 

The arbour was but ill adapted for single com- 
bat, yet the major, with military promptitude, un- 
sheathed his rapier, and prepared to avenge the 
insult offered to his niece. 

As Marx released Barbara, she ran to her 
uncle, hung upon his sword-arm, in spite of every 
remonstrance, and besought him to make no quar- 
rel on her account; adding, as she turned scorn-* 
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fully to Marx, that the life of a brave man and a 
gentleman was not to be put in jeopardy by one 
whose conduct forfeited his claim to the latter 
title. 

Marx leaned back with the most consummate 
indifference, and smiled with the same reckless 
hardihood at the frown of Miss Scheveling and 
the threats of her uncle ; addressing the latter, as 
his niece hurried him away, with these words : — 

" My dear sir, you interrupted the most agree- 
able tete*d'tete, as I should have convinced my 
charmer there, though she did fight shy at first.** 

Marx did not re- appear that day, much to the 
relief of Barbara, who feared lest his insane excite- 
ment might induce him to seek her presence at all 
hazards; in which case, the violent temper of her 
uncle, being now fully aroused, would probably 
lead to strife, perhaps bloodshed : she shuddered 
to think of it. 

The feelings of Barbara, when her retirement to 
repose granted her space for calm reflection on the 
occurrences which had just taken place, were of a 
nature the most painful and embarrassing that can 
well be imagined. She was conscious that she 
had insensibly indulged towards Master Sylvan,not 
only those feelings of gratitude and respect which 
his services and agreeable manners were prop- 
erly calculated to produce, but also that emotions 
oT a more tender and more questionable nature 
had gradually taken possession of her heart, and, 
despite her solemnly plighted troth to her yet un- 
known and unheard-from cousin Marx, she feared 
that her first love bad unwittingly, and as it now 
proved most indiscreetly, yielded to the young and 
handsome hunter. She was justly indrgnant at the 
insult which had been ofi^red, and yet more angry 
at herself for not feeling more resentment ; provii^, 
D2 
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alas I too truly, that love forbids the proper exer- 
cise of judgment. At all events, her maiden pride 
resolved to teach Master Sylvan that he must be 
in future to her as a stranger, and that her eyes 
should no longer take pleasure in beholding him 
whose image she might not perhaps so soon banish 
from her mind. "It is well,*' murmured she to 
herself, ** that he has taught me to respect myself 
and my plighted vow, ere it was too late ;** and 
yet her very accents were mournfully contradic- 
tive of her words. ** Yes 1" continued she, bitterly, 
as she closed her eyes ; " had it not been for this, 
I might have loved this stranger." 

The next morning Marx was an altered man ; 
th§ liquid fire no longer coursed through his veins, 
but rather crept along a stagnating, scarce living 
mass of dull, heavy, lead-like blood. He recol- 
lected perfectly what he had committed in his 
phrensy; and he cursed the hour of his birth, as 
well as the hour in which he sat down to Major 
Scheveling's dinner, — the one for bringing into the 
world such a miserable heart-broken wretch, the 
other that it had caused him to offer insult, even 
violence, to his adorable cousin, the beautiful and 
pure Barbara, to her whom he now adored more 
than ever, for whose love his own life were poor 
recompense. 

Such were the reflections that, with high- 
wrought and love-like feelings, the unhappy Marx 
indulged in, as a punishment for his grievous mis- 
deeds. He despaired of pardon, for he well re- 
membered the lofty air of scorn with which his 
mistress repelled his brutal boldness. He de- 
served naught at her hand but an indignant and 
withering contempt. He wrought himself to a 
fearful pitch of remorse and desperation ; his eye 
turned towards his rifle — it was loaded— he primed 
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it — set the trigger — attached a string from it to his 
foot — looked down the muzzle, and fired. 

As his foot pressed the trigger, the muzzle was 
struck aside with the rapidity of lightning ; the ball 
lodged in the ceiling, and Oxenstiem stood beside 
bin). With a sneering laugh, he exclaimed — 

^* I thought you a manr* 

What exhortation, persuasion, or entreaty might 
have failed to accomplish, was efiected by the sar- 
castic derision of the chevalier. Marx coloured 
to the very temples, and the wrath that but so 
lately threatened to explode upon himself, now 
burst upon the chevalier. 

"By the holy PaulT cried he, "you will yet 
find me a man. Will your manhood be pleased to 
follow me to the forest?" continued the excited 
bunter, pointing significantly to his sword as he 
spoke. 

"NayT exclaimed Oxenstiem, "'twere hardly 
fair to jeopard life on such a plea. In sooth, I may 
have judged you somewhat too harshly, but I well 
know the motive that prompted your rash at- 
tempt ; which, let me tell you, would have marred 
your destiny. You will one day marry your fair 
cousin." 

"Not so," exclaimed Marx, sadly; "she is too 
proudly virtuous, too high-souled ever to look upon 
one who so madly assailed her maiden purity. 
I thank you, chevalier, that you have saved me 
from a foolish deed ; for 1 have yet to settle a 
score with my old Captain Blackbeard, which none 
other may account for to my satisfaction. An I 
mistake not, the cut- throat shall rue the day that 
you came between my head and a rifle-ball." 
"He deserves it richly,'* replied Oxenstiem, 
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*<and I wish you all succeM; but bow. do 700 
tbiuk to compass your purpose? Solgard, you 
know, hath been ever disappointed, — and the Grey- 
hound is good for a chase/' 

**Solgard never was a bucanier himself," re- 
plied Marx. 

" You have therein a manifest advantage,** ob- 
served Oxensliern, " I freely admit. There is a 
homely proverb in your favour, which i will not 
repeat.** 

•*A truer never was uttered,** quoth Marx; 
" but as to plan, I have not yet decided upon any, 
though there be men who doubt not that a brave 
expedition could be set on foot against him from 
the Chesapeake. Two light clippers, it strikes 
me, would be the very thing. You never saw 
such craft for sailing. Man them properly, and 
you may sail around a frigate.** 

" I have heard of those vessels,** said Oxenstiem ; 
" and if you really get any thing of the kind afloat, 
let me know in good time, and I may ship for a 
cruise. A snuff of sea-air, melhinks, would be 
deliffhtful.'* 

Marx, probably, was of the same opinion ; for 
his eyes shone with pleasure at the prospect, and 
he sang and whistled thereupon so merrily, that 
Oxenstiem rallied him heartily on his mercurial 
temperament, swearing that no one, to see him, 
would suppose that half an hour back his melan- 
choly train of ideas had induced him to attempt 
self-destruction. 

** Through sheer forgetfulness, I. assure you,** 
cried Marx, merrily; *' and if my mind changes so 
quickly, who will answer for that of my sweet 
cousin ? I will repent very deeply, and I warrant 
me she forgives me in a fortnight.** 

^ Not so fast, my young friend. Miss Scheve- 
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ling is at present most deeply and seriously of- 
fended : yet she may in process of time relent ; 
and the major has recorded deep and bitter oaths 
against your well-being, should you venture upon 
the premises under present circumstances." 

Having thus cautioned Marx, Oxenstiern left 
him, and the young man cheerfully reloaded his 
rifle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Dost see bow unregarded now 
That piece of beauty passes 1 
There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone — 
Bat mark the fate of faces !** 

SaCKLINO. 

Man, alas ! is ever prone to change ; fickle and 
inconstant as the butterfly, — now lighting upon a 
superb tulip, now hovering around a rose-bud, — 
at times swearing eternal devotion to a water-lily, 
and anon pursuing a gay and amorous moth: 
and mark how vengeance overtakes infidelity — the 
haughty tulip holds back her head, and rejects him 
with disdain, — the forsaken rose-bud yields her 
virgin troth to an irresistible humming-bird, — the 
lily reproaches him, even in death, with his per- 
jury,— and the gaudy moth jilts him for a horrible 
monster of a dragon-fly. 

Inconstancy I thou all-powerful goddess I su- 
preme ruler of the chanceful life of man I so many 
and so extensive thy triumphs, that we note them 
not Since Adam fell, hast thou been the heir- 
loom to his sinful and erring race I What are the 
seasons but an ever-during type of thee 1 the view- 
less wind, the careering clouds, the restless ocean, 
the changing leaf, arc thine I Passions, hopes, 
fears, affections, wishes, bow to thy sovereign 
^ill 1 Thou breathest upon dominions, thrones, 
and empires, and they pass away! Talk not of 
constancy I Poets may sing of" woman's truth, of 
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man's abiding love, and they likewise sing of ever- 
blooming gardens, of the imnnortal phoenix, and of 
the wandering Jew. From the cradle to the tomb, 
change is written on the brow of man ; the mise- 
ries of childhood, the joys of youth, the toils of 
nnanhood, the follies of old age, — what are they but 
pages in the chapter of inconstancy! The rattle, 
the eyes of woman, the flavour of wine, and the 
glitter of gold, by turns possess the heart. The 
** ruling passion strong in death" is but the last of 
many fancies. Cabinets, kings, and counsellors 
worship thee! Socrates, Belisarius, and Massa- 
niello have been thy victims! Nothing is too 
lofty for thy grasp, nor too humble for thy tread I 
When this changing earth passeth away, then only 
wilt thou be lost in eternity! 

The vivid green of summer was passing into 
the deeper hues of autumn; the sun's fervid heat 
was tempered by the grateful breezes of the west ; 
harvest, in all its luxuriant richness, rewarded the 
toil of the sun-burnt husbandman ; heavy ears, 
freighted with golden grain, had yielded their 
treasures to the garner; luxuriant fields of maize 
rustled cheerily their waving blades in the wind, — 
all might be happy, for nature was bounteous, and 
the colonies were at peace. 

Philadelphia, too, was flourishing. Into her 
precincts glided, as it were, from the Old World 
the peaceful followers of William Penn. The red 
man was met in the streets of the city, for he loved 
to rest him in the State-house yard, and silently 
smoke the calumet of peace. The kind and quiet 
citizens took him by the hand, and their daughters 
trembled not to behold files of painted warriors. 

But man resteth not content to be happy, and 
Captain Solgard, blessed with the approving smiles 
of his lovely widow, unconsciously sighed for the 
bleak shores of his native isle. With the fond im- 
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patience of a lover, he had earnestly besought his 
adored Christine to name the happy day. Time 
passed, and he was less urgent in the presence 
of his beloved he became more absent, indulging 
in long and silent reveries. When first chid for 
diisy he would press the fair hand of Madam 
Markham to his lips, and swear that he was think- 
ing of their future happiness. This changed also : 
his reveries were longer and more frequent, his 
apolo^es shorter and less to the purpose; he 
would take her hand as before, but would forget 
to press it to his lips* 

Madam Markham observed the change in his 
deportment, and, piqued at his imjdied neglect, re* 
doubled her efibrts to please him and strengthen 
anew her chains. Despite her exertions, however, 
the manner of the captain became every day more 
and more abstracted: the widow saw that her 
power was departing ; her pride, or perhaps l^r 
vanity, was deeply wounded-^to think that a man 
— woman's lawful slave, hei| proper vassal, by 
every law of nature and art^snould treat her as 
she alone had the privile^ of treating him, was 
not to be endured. ^ If this match is to be broken 
off,** murmured the widow to herself, «• I will, at 
least, have the credit of it.*' 

Miss Scheveling could not avoid making the 
observation, that the manner of Captain Scwgard 
towards Madam Markham, bis affianced bride, was 
by no means so devoted, so ardent, so full of anx- 
ious and yet happy tenderness, as in days of earlier 
and more etithusiastic feeliogs ; while she fancied, 
at the same time, that towards herself bis conversa- 
tion and looks betokened -rather more of admira- 
tion and gallantry than consisted with his known 
en^gement to the widow. In the first excitement 
of indignant emotion created by the conduct of 
Master Sylvan, this change in Captain Solgard 
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bad passed unnoticed; and not until her angry 
feelings had subsided inta regretful remembrance 
did she take cognizance of the circumstance. 

The fact was, that Captain Solgard had done 
'what he might have done before with some pro- 
priety — he had fallen in love with Barbara ; his 
passion for Madam Markham he began to look 
upon as a species of enchantment, — violent and 
overwhelming while it lasted, but fading from the 
mind like the transient recollection of a fascinating 
dream. Every day the charm waxed more weak 5 
beautiful, indeed, was his mistress, but how much 
more transcendent the modest loveliness, the youth- 
fiil charms of the graceful and accomplished Miss 
Scheveling I and yet the superb coquette actually 
loved him — her heart was his own ; alas ! he could 
not forsake her, for, since- she had once admitted 
love into her bosom, he doubted not that its icy 
coldness could only have been conquered by a 
fierce and glowing flame. How chance extricated 
4he puzzled lover from this dilemma, we must now 
unfold. 

- A blackberry party started early one fine morn- 
ing from the city, crossing in boats to the Jersey 
side of the river, where the pure air of the pines 
amply indemnified them for the depth of the sandy 
soil and the piquant salutations of moschetoes. 
The ladies were many in number, and of the gay 
bevy may be mentioned the ever-lively Christine 
and the beautiful Barbara Scheveling. The names 
of the cavaliers who served as escort to the expe- 
dition included, not only the young gallants of 
■ Philadelphia, but divers of the ancient and sub- 
stantial burgesses. Certes, it was a goodly array, 
fair to look upon, and scantly to be furnished in 
these our degenerate days. Every cavalier had 
defied his silk stockings, and garnished his nether 
limbs in strong well-knit woollen hose ; their long 
Vol. II.— E 
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broad-lailed coats were replaced by shert close- 
fitting round jackets ; rapiers were left at home, 
but many wore about their persons short dirks or 
Spanish blades' (lest some rovers of Indians might 
haply come upon them unawares in the woods). 
*As to the ladies, their lovely forms and bijxom 
figures were arrayed in garments of a firm and 
elastic texture, that could at need defy brambles, 
bushes, thorns, and briers ; and their heads pro- 
tected from the ardent beams of a summer sun by 
fantastic hats and bonnets of every imaginable 
form and colour. , 

We should in our times suppose that blackber- 
ries were but slim diet for the twenty- four hours : so 
thought our ancestors ; and in token of their views 
on this point, a committee had been especially 
deputed to lay in and tftke charge of a sufficing 
quantity of vivres — solid esculents, however, and 
not the picknick trifles of modern days. Accord- 
ingly, before any further proceedings took place, 
the seniors gravely located the commissariat of 
provisions ; and upon the due arrangement of these 
important particulars, detached parties entered the 
woods in. quest of blackberries. Nor was there 
danger or difl[iculty in the search, for the sandy 
soil teemed with the dark and juicy fruit. In such 
an age, and under such propitious circumstances, 
must have originated the expressive simile — " As 
thick as blackberries ;" for, malgre the \^nton 
depredations committed during the day, the abun- 
dant harvest seemed to have been untouched, 
although purple lips and well-stained fingers 
proved the earnestness with which the sport had 
been pursued by all. 

Solgard had seen nothing like this in England, 
and his nature was to enjoy the new and the un- 
expected : not only his hands (^nd mouth, but his 
face and garments, were covered with blood-red 
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staios ; aed his jokes, his mirth, and exceUent good- 
humour pvinced the pleasure he experienced in this 
sylvan sport. But he wandered rather too far; 
and on turning round to make some observation 
to Asterley, he found himself entirely alone. It 
had become exceedingly clou(!y, and whitner to 
look for the sun he could not for his life discover. 
He listened for some sportive laugh, some shout <rf 
merriment ; he heard nothing but the everlasting 
hum of moschetoes — the forest on all sides looked 
perfectly and exactly the same — pine-trees of all 
sizes on tha right, the left, before, and behind, and 
blackberries in such intolerable profusion that it " 

i)ained his eyes to look upon them. Again he 
istened earnestly, but all was silent. 

There was something perplexing in this situa- 
tion, for exercise had given the captain an indom- 
itable yearning for dinner; and the images of 
certain cups and flagons flashed before his thirsty 
invagination with tantalizing vividness. He must 
woceed, at all events, in a given direction ; and if 
m a reasonable time that led not to the encamp- 
ment, then he concluded to retrace his steps, and 
follow the course directly opposite. He stepped 
forward with some misgiving, for a loss of time he 
feared might jeopard his dinner, exclusive of risks 
to be run, should he by chance meet in his wander- 
ings with bears, panthers, or unfriendly Indians. 
He slipped on — and stepped through — for, without 
paying that attention to the nature of the soil 
which a man should always do in a strange coun- 
try (perhaps even in his own), he had unadvisedly 
fntered a quagmire, termed in the vernacular " soft 
ground ;" and, as the penalty for this neglect, he 
was forced to leave one of his shoes out of sight in 
the morass, which in truth grieved him not so 
much as it would have done, had he not been 
under serious appt'ehensions of sinking himseli^ 
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and being suddenly swallowed up a victim to fte 
demon of the swamp. 

This seeming misfortune proved of signal ser- 
vice to the captain; for, by altering his course 
about three points, he gained a direction which led 
nearly in a true line to the depot of provisions— 
whereas his original course might have taken him 
a weary distance into the trackless woods. Warned 
by experience, he now kept a steady survey on the 
nature of his foothold, advancing more awkwardly 
than before, by reason of the denuded condition <rf 
bis right foot, which sufifered no little •as he trod 
' upon sticks and roots hidden by the leaves, and at 
times a decayed branch of a brier. " If they catch 
me blackberrying after this," muttered he to him- 
self, •* may I be soused into a tub of brine !'* And 
he went on, growling the more as his thirst be- 
came more and more parching, looking for the 
sun, which at length shone forth, but without even 
then conveying much information, as it hung di- 
rectly over his head, — stopping at times to listen, 
or to wipe his brow, or to take a long and full inr 
spiration, or to clear his dexter foot from thorns, 
or the needles of the prickly-pear. 

It was during one of these halts that he heard, 
or fancied he h«ard,the low silvery laugh of Madam 
Markham; as he pressed on in the direction whence 
the sound proceeded, he could not be mistaken, for 
it was repeated, nearer, and yet more faini than 
before, as if its utterance was impeded by some in- 
tervening body. This was music to Solgard's ear, 
and at the moment he persuaded himself that he 
loved the fascinating creature as much as ever. 
Ere long his steps brought him to where he could 
distinctly command a view of her person ; and there 
he suddenly paused, for he beheld, what his eyes 
could scarce credit, his affianced bride rambling 
with Dr. Eastlake, the person whose conduct to- 
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\nrards her had previously excited his jealous feel- 
ings, and now, to judge from appearance, engaged 
in most familiar and interesting conversation with 
his mistress. Something appeared to have dis- 
turbed the good feeling which existed between 
them : Madam Markham appeared to expostulate 
— the doctor frowned and shook his head — they 
approached Solgard. With a sudden feeling of 
reluctance to be seen by either at that moment, the 
captain concealed his person behind a thicket. 
They came so near to where he lay crouched, that, 
without wishing to become in any degree cogni- 
zant of their conversation, his position compelled 
him to overhear a part of the dialogue, as they 
slowly passed by. 

"Marry him, by all means!" exclaimed East- 
lake. 

**I cannot, indeed I cannot; for you know I 
never loved him, and, what is still worse, he has 
ceased to love me, — and all for that pretty-faced 
baby. There was a time when your heart was 
mine own, Eastlake 1" and she sighed deeply. 

"It is still thine own, dear Christine I but promise 
me that you will make this — " 

Thus far Solgard heard, and lost the remainder 
of the sentence in the distance ; but Madam Mark- 
ham apparently yielded to the wishes of her former 
lover, for, with a most agreeable smile, he Sealed 
his approbation on her rosy lips. Solgard shud- 
dered, but whether with surprise, indignation, or 
pleasure, he knew not, — most probably with a 
curious mixture of the three emotions — surprise at 
the singular wishes of Dr. Eastlake, indignation 
at the perfidious conduct of his mistress, and 
pleasure at the prospect of a fair and ample plea 
for breaking his engagement. 

Not far from this spot he fell in with others of 
E2 
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the party, — was subjected to many a merry gU» 
and jeer, as he recounted how he first lost his way, 
and then his shoe — was sympathized with by the 
ever-gentle Barbara, which caused him to think 
that the discovery he had just made in regard to 
his faithless mistress was calculated to excite 
nothing but the most agreeable feelings ; and 
taking the jests in good part, he entered fully 
into the merriment around him, made himself par* 
ticularly agreeable to all, and by the time that 
Madam Markham and Dr. Eastlake returned 
(which they did not at the same time), he was 
enabled to n>eet each with a cheerful countenance, 
that betrayed in no degree his having overheard a 
part of their conversation relating so particularly 
to himself. 

After a day spent most agreeably, the party re- 
turned to the city r Madam Markham less lively 
than usual, as if she revolved something of a na« 
ture calculated to produce no very agreeable re- 
flections—Barbara somewhat contemplative, for 
her mind reverted to the feast of Fort St. David — 
Dr. Eastlake, as usual, philosophically entertaining, 
discussive, and sarcastic- — Robert Asterley creating 
a most dreadful confusion among the female por- 
tion of the party — and Solgard devising a proper 
method to communicate his recent discovery to 
his treacherous mistress, whom he now contem- 
plated with the complacent feelings of a bird that 
has succeeded in escaping from the snare of the 
fowler. 

An opportunity ere long occurred, during a 
second visit to the Chevalier Oxenstiern, who in- 
vited nearly the same party to an evening enter- 
tainment that had on a former occasion witnessed 
what they deemed a display of his necromantic 
powers ; although on this occasion he did not give 



any one to understand that the evening 'amuse* 
ment was to partake of any thing more than an 
ordinary character. 

As Solgard passed down High-street on the 
morning in which he received this invitation from 
the chevalier, his attention was arrested by a small 
assemblage of citizens, including most of the dames 
of the neighbourhood, in front of the new Guild- 
hall. On inquiry, he learned that the clock having 
been put out of order on the night in which the 
pirates attempted the general jail delivery of their 
comrades, it had remained in this condition, much 
to the discomfort and inconvenience of the good 
people in the vicinity, until young Master Franklin, 
the printer, volunteered to repair it, — that one 
and another had stopped to see the clock set 
a-going again, until a considerable crowd had thus 
collected, — the passers-by stopping, of course, to 
see what such a crowd meant, increasing thereby 
the curiosity of those who would else have hardly 
deemed it a matter of any moment whatever. 

A constant buzz throughput the multitude, with 
the shrill voices of the old women, and the shriller 
cries of infants, whose nurses preferred bringing 
them along to losing the sight, together with the 
queries of new comers as to the cause of sUch a 
gathering, gave the whole the appearance of a 
tumultuous assemblage ; but every voice was 
hushed, and the little innocents almost smothered 
to keep them quiet, when Master Franklin made 
his appearance on the balcony. 

Waving his hand to command attention, he in- 
formed his audience, with much suavity of style, 
that as the day was unfortunately too cloudy to 
obtain the just and precise meridian, the clock 
would not go at present, but, by the grace of God, 
would resume its operations on the first fair day. 
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He woold further state, for the satisfaction of the 
truly respectable assemblage that on this occa- 
sion honoured him with their presence, that neither 
the detent nor the flying pinion was at ail injured, 
although a rumour to that effect had been in circu- 
lation ; and that three, and not six, fangs of the 
ratch had been broken when the clock was injured. 

Having made this speech, he modestly bowed 
in return to the murmured approbation of the audi- 
ence, who appeared much edified by his explana- 
tory statement, and retired every man to his own 
tent ; the ancient gossips being fully of opinion that 
young Master Ben had a long head of his own, and 
was a " proper good scholurd,'' 

Somewhat amused at the transaction which had 
thus fallen under his notice, Solgard continued his 
walk down High-street, nodding to the citizens in 
their porches (for they all knew the commander of 
the Greyhound as " friend Solgard'% and stopped 
at the London Coffee-house ; which, being resorted 
to at that time by the principal merchants of the 
town, as well as the very few n>en of leisure that 
the city then afforded, formed an excellent place 
to lounge in about noon, and hear the news. 

Solgard called for his pipe and tankard of ale, 
and taking a snug position in a corner, sat medi- 
tating, amid clouds of smoke, on the various events 
that had of late occurred to give a new colouring 
to his views of Madam Markham. His medita- 
tions were rather agreeable than otherwise, but 
they were occasionally interrupted by detached 
scraps of conversations going on in different parts 
of the room— as thus : — 

" Forty-five pounds per head will affprd me but 
a slim profit, I tell thee ; nay, there is an actual 
loss on three of the Guineamen." 

" Forty-four, ten — and I close with thee," an- 
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fewered a voice which Solgard recognised fis that 
of the mayor, 

" The Polly packet left on the 10th of May,** 
uttered another voice. 

** Take the succoree (and thou must have it) at 
three shillings; yet, 'tis a heavy loss on India 
goods," said another. 

" He once gave me chase," spoke a gruff voice, 
that probably belonged to some master of a vessel, 
** for three days and three nights, but under cover 
ofa thick—" 

" One and a half at Lloyd's to Leghorn," said 
another. 

Captain Solgard carelessly knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, emptied his tankard, and went 
thence on board his ship, where he received the 
report of Lieutenant Curt, entered the cabin,opened 
his state-room windows, pulled off his chapeau, un- 
buckled his sword, doflfed his coat, and turned in 
for a nap. 

Oxenstiern's mansion was superbly lighted when 
his ifuests assembled in the evening ; and the 
chevalier could not help smiling to observe that 
every one who entered looked around with a cau* 
tious and inquisitive eye, as if some magic actually 
breathed in the very air that swept through the 
precincts. For the present, however, they were 
disappointed in such expectations, for the lights^ 
the servants, and the refreshments, as well as the 
courteous and hospitable reception which they ex- 
perienced from Oxenstiern himself, were precisely 
such as might have been expected from any pol- 
ished and gentlemanly entertainer, without im- 
puting either the splendour, the munificence, or the 
courtesy t^the mighty influence of the black art. 

With music, conversation, and dancing, the 
evening passed pleasantly; all appeared to enjoy 
themselves, although to the very last moment some 
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of t|ie Young ladies were prepared to be very much 
alarmed at some supernatural appearances ; and 
Barbara Scheveling, although she sang, danced, 
smiled, and talked with her usual animation and 
spirit, was observed by Oxensliern to look around 
several times, as if in search of some one whom 
she expected, end at Ihe same time feared, to see. 
The chevalier approached her, and uttered in a 
whisper, **He will not be here to-night:" upon 
which the conscious girl started and coloured vio- 
lently ; evincing that to one person, at least, the 
chevalier had displayed the power he possessed of 
diviniog the thoughts of others. 

"I retain you,*' exclaimed Madam Markham, 
gayly» to Solgard, as the company took leave of 
the chevalier, " for my proper escort ; prithee don 
me this mantle." 

Solgard obeyed the behest of the fair speaker, 
but with no good grace ; for at the moment in 
which she spoke he was on the point of hastening 
to offer his services to the lovely Miss Sclieveling, 
whom he now had the inexpressible mortification 
of seeing shawled by the prompt and, as he men- 
tally termed him, officious Robert Asterley. He 
nursed his wrath, however, to prompt him, if need 
were, in the approachiug ^daircissement with his 
mistress, which he thought the sooner over the 
better. 

As the guests walked home, they soon separated 
into groups or pairs, as it happened — the married 
men and their wives forming, one group, for in- 
stance; the old bachelors, accompanied by Dr. 
Eastlake (who affected celibacy and a dislike to the 
fair sex), formed another ; and such of the young 
damsels as could make their escape fr^m parental 
supervision walked with their gallant cavaliers in 
pairs, either ahead or some distance behind the 
main bodies in the procession. 
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With " musing steps and slow," Captain Solgard 
and his mistress lingered in the rear until the whole 
party had disappeared. Christine knew not what 
change had come upon her lover, but she perceived 
that his replies were cold and distant, his voice 
deeper and sterner than its wont, his air singularly 
-abstracted. 

At length he spoke, and in a sarcastic and bitter 
tone. 

*^ Why should we dissemble, Christine ? we love 
not ; the fascination of your beauty binds me no 
longer ; and why should I conceal it ? Whether 
you have ever loved me, or even fancied so, you 
know best ; that such love, if it ever was, has now 
passed away, I am well convinced." 

"And is it thus, Solgard? has my heart been 
too cheaply won ? Alas ! that I ever listened to 
thy perfidious but too persuasive vows! Why 
didst thou become so dear, if thy wish was but 
to — ;" here she paused, for grief denied the power 
of utterance ; and pressing her handkerchief to ber 
eyes,*4i^ one in profound sorrow, sjje leaned upon 
her lover's arm, and appeared to weep bitterly. 

Solgard was touched with her emotion, and his 
heart proved a certain degree of tenderness, which 
weeping beauty seldom fails to create: but he 
hardened himself, like Pharaoh, by calling to mind 
certain events that had taken place of late ; and, 
speaking almost in a whisper, he observed — 

" A certain late conversation between Madam 
Markham and her very particular friend Dr. East- 
lake, among the pines, touching the future disposal 
of their humble servant Ralph Solgard, was acci- 
dentally overheard by him ; and he trtfsts that his 
knowledge of Madam Markham's inclinations, 
although obtained purely by chance, will justify the 
-present candid explanation." 

He paused for a reply to this startling disclo- 
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sure; but the weeping fair one, shocked, surprised, 
overwhelmed, and slupified at the discovery of her 
perfidy, appeared several times on the eve of speak- 
ing, but without success ; and as she still rested 
upon him for support, her whole frame shook with 
convulsive emotion. 

But how was the captain astonished, when, in 
lieu of melting into a flood of tears, his desolate 
mistress drew the cambric from her face ; and, un- 
able to restrain herself any further, burst into a 
merry fit of laughter ; which was only the more 
overpowering, as she viewed the mute, admiring 
consternation of her lover, 

. " I will bargain fairly with you, Solgard,*' said 
she, at length resuming in some degree her gravity. 
" You have my consent to court Miss Scheveling 
(for I have not been blind of late), and I yield to 
her all my right and title to your affections ; it 
being understood that, in lieu of this good deed on 
my part, the world shall be made to believe that I 
have refused to marry you, and not that you have 
jilted me.'* 

" So be it," responded the captain, smiling in his 
turn, " with this salvo, however, that the true state 
of the case may be imparted, confidentially, to one 
person — the fair lady, to wit, to whom I may here- 
after ofler my hand." 

The compact was duly ratified, after some little 
demur on the part of the lady; and Captain Sol- 
gard, after leaving his ci-devant mistress at her own 
house, sought his couch, to dream of blfss and 
Barbara Scheveling, 
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CHAPTER V. 



" HiB ch&mbeT all was han^pfl nboot with rolls* 
And old recordfii from nnci^^nt Lirneii derived ; 
E^oniti made in books, stime in lon^ parchirietjt ectqMs^ 
Tbal were ail wofm-ealtjn, and full of canker- holes/' 



Master Nicolas Salomen had eat^n breakfast, 
and walked out to the schaol house, a small frame 
tenement, situated just on the ver^e of the town, 
occupying very nearly the same location as that 
on which now stands the Quaker school in Fourth- 
street, between Chestnut and Walnut, His ap- 
pearance was awaited by a promiscuous assem- 
blage of some fifteen to twenty diselples, w^ho pre- 
ferred risking the master's rod to the certainty of 
flagellation at home ; and whom the zealous peda- 
gogue inducted into grammar and arithmetic, 
rather by the stem influence of frequent castiga^ 
tion than the persuasive power of gentle admo- 
nhion. The scholars gave way with instinctive 
reverence* as their spectacled preceptor, wielding 
aloft the rod of discipline with an air of mace- 
bearing authority, passed onward to the door, and, 
extracting the key from one of his amazing recepta- 
cles, termed in the vulgate coat- pockets, proceeded 
to open the portal, for the admission of the youth- 
ful lovers of learning* In they rushed after Master 
Nicola3,abating not a single jot of the noise and con- 
fusion of tongues that invariably reign during the sa- 
turnalia of the first five minutes after opening the 
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school-door. During the confusion, the preceptor 
went through the regular ceremonial of hanging his 
hat upon a certain peg (sacred to the purpose from 
time immemorial), blowing his nose, opening an 
immense horn snuff-box, taking a proportionably 
immense pinch of snuff, and carefully depositing 
the box in its appropriate pocket, loosening his 
knee-bands, handing his stone-jug to one of the 
favourite boys, to be replenished with fresh water, 
moving back his chair to a certain distance from 
his desk, and finally giving a signal which all 
understood, a peremptory rap with his knuckles 
on the desk, which was followed by universal 
silence — the precursor of morning prayers. 

The matin devotion of the school was rarely in- 
terrupted by any act of indecorum^ although sundry 
little improprieties would at times occur ; which 
were, without fail, duly visited upon the offenders, 
immediately upon the conclusion of thanksgiving^ 
according to the nature of the delinquency, and be- 
fore entering upon the duties of the day. Many a 
new subject suffered for the want of duly appre- 
ciating the optical range of Master Salomen ; for, 
although his eyes appeared to be ediirely directed 
heavenward on these occasions, tbey found, to 
their cost, that more secular objects also came 
within the sphere of his vision, — an error in judg- 
ment resulting in detriment to the nether end. 

Scarcely had the exercises of the morning com- 
menced, — that is to say, three of the youngsti^^ had 
stood up before the dominie to show ho\r nBtch 
they did not know of their task in English gram- 
mar, and the school resounded with that incessaot 
buzz of application which would fain purchase im- 
munity from the birch, — ^when the door opened, 
and Robert Asterley entered, holding by the hand 
a little boy of some four or five years, a fiaxen- 
headed urchin, whose countenance sufficiently ex- 
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pressed the terror he felt at being surrounded by 
strange faces, and who clung to Asterley a3 if he 
had been his father* Perhaps he was, the reader 
i^ill say ; but let us not anticipate* 
** Good-morrow, Master Nicolas/* 
"A good-morrow, Master Asterley." 
•* I wish you to take charge of this little fellow, 
•who is a remarkably fine child.** 

"A son of yours? Verily there is a resem- 
blance.** 

1^^ " Hem !** replied Asterley ; " he is the child of & 
•widow lady, a friend of mine, who. is rather re- 
duced in circumstances; and sooner than sufier 
the poor child to isemain without the advantages of 
education, you know, it will be better for some one 
to take care of him ; and the consequence is, that 
I will pay your charge for tuition.'* 
** What is your name, my little man ?** 
"Robert,** replied the child, timidly. 
** His mother called him. Robert," continued Asi^ 
terley, ** after an old friend of her late husband, who 
died at sea, or something of the kind, you know*" 
Be a good boy, Robert, ai[id here is some nice 
sugar-candy, and Master Salomen will give you a 
nice little lesson to learn ; and the consequence is, 
that one of these days you will be a great man, an 
alderman, perhaps, or mayor of Philadelphia, or 
even governor, for aught I know.** 

The little fellow suffered Master Salomen to 
take him on his knee, and sobbed less and less ; 
bcrt at intervals looked ruefully into the dominie*s 
face, with a new primer in one hand and a stick of 
candy in the other. 

Master Salomen, finding his little victim tolerably 
reconciled to what at first seemed to fill him with 
a multitude of vague apprehensions, selected for 
his peculiar use a neat little stool, the starting*point 
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of every new beginner (Asterley well remembered 
it); and dislodging therefrom the predecessor of tfie 
new scholar, who now felt himself one of the *^old 
boys," he installed therein, or rather thereupon, 
Robert, with his primer and his sugar-candy, in^ 
timating that when he got through the one he could 
turn his attention to the other; and somebody on 
the left happening very fortunately to perpetrate 
an offence of some kind or other at the mcMnent, 
the dominie embraced the opportunity of making a 
practical impression on the neophyte, by inconti- 
nently laying^ bands upon the culprit, and adminis- 
tering to his rear a sound and impressive castiga^ 
tion. The new scholar gazed upon this inflictioa 
of the penalty of the law with a breathless awe, 
that contrasted well with the hardened indifference 
of the " old scholars," who, under cover of these 
judicial proceedings, slyly kicked each other on the 
shins, made mouths at the venerable Nicolas be- 
hind his back, and annoyed the new scholar by a 
discharge of little paper-pellets, stumps of quills, 
and other such missiles. To ^ spare the rod and 
spoil the child*' was a favourite writing-copy with 
Master Salomen ; and he must hav^ been aware 
that a few lessons, *' oculis subjects fidelibus," on 
this text were more valuable than whole vermes 
of a written code; for he chastened those whom he 
loved — nempe, his pupils — with a strenuous and 
wholesome energy. 

The whipping being over, the sufferer returned 
to his seat, and the pedagogue looked grimly over 
the whole school through his spectacles, — looking, 
as Asterley conjectured, for another subject, while 
his hand was in ; but the recent example sufficed 
to preserve an <5difying decorum for about five 
minutes, during which time Bob Asterley exhorted 
his little jE>ro/6^^ to apply himself to his lesson, and 
i^ot to cry» for the schoolmaster whipped oaly tb^ 
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bad boys. This information the little fellow did 
not soon forget ; and ere long he found out that 
there was not one good boy in the school, for 
Master Salomen spared none of them. 

Aslerley became interested in watching the 
course of study and the " march of mind" (accord- 
ing to modern cant) among the youthful scions of 
the sturdy provincialists. He thought to himself 
what a change a score or so of years would wit- 
ness in these refractory schoolboys. That black- 
haired, dark-eyed boy, who is pinching the next 
boy but one, may, twenty years hence, be the^ 
master of some tall ship, raising his voice amid the 
roar of the tempest, and cursing his sailors like a 
veritable son of Neptune. The curly-headed, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed urchin, who returns his pinch 
with interest, will, unquestionably, cause great 
havoc among the fair sex ; many an infant, now 
in the cradle, or dandled on the nurse's knee, will 
rue the day that their too susceptible hearts yielded 
to his traitor vows. Between them sits a melan- 
choly, pale-faced boy, of fair straight hair and 
pensive eye, whose attention is earnestly directed 
to the book before him ; he studies with an earnest 
and serious stead fastness, betokening no uncertainty 
of purpose, no wavering inclination towards childish 
pranks, but a settled and almost manly determina- 
tion to gain knowledge: in him Asterley beheld 
the future Sir Matthew Hale of Philadelphia, an 
aged judge, it might be, — his sallow but broad and 
intelligent forehead furrowed with the lines of deep 
and anxious thought, his fair silky hair reduced to 
a few scattering locks parted over his temples, 
and his pensive gray eye beaming with the elo- 
quent radiance of a lofty and proudly conscious 
mind. There is another, with a slate before him, 
on which there is a "sum," scarcely inchoate; 
while further down a fair landscape has been 
F2 
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sketched, some what rudely, but with the tracery of 
genius, — a Gainsborough, perhaps : but beware, 
young one, that the eye of thy crusty pedagogue 
Ughts not upon this thy votive tablbt to the arts I 

"Why don't you have some rewards, some 
prizes to encourage your boys. Master Salomon? 
wouldn't it be better, for instance, to make some 
little present when they behave well, than to punisk 
them only for misbehaviour?'* 

Master Nicolas smiled grimly, nibbed his pen, 
and took a scrutinizing look around ere he re- 
plied, — 

" Of a truth, it might be so, an they bad any 
grace among them ; but I have taught the funda- 
ments of learning it may be some forty years; 
and albeit there have been some few of my dis- 
ciples, *♦ rari nantes in gurgite vastQ^ who might 
have acquired increment of knowledge thereby, 
yet, in the main, all boys be very offsets of Belial, 
requiring for their welfare a heavy hand, and the 
rod of pmnishment What thou wouldst have been. 
Master Asterley, had my hand been less heavy on 
thy youthful transgressions, it were not meet for 
me to say." 

•*Not much worse than I am now," quoth Bob to 
himself; ^'so much for undiseriminating eastiga^ 
tionr 

Bob Asterley left the schoolhouse, and directed 
bis steps to Front-street, then the most fashionable 
street in Philadelphia. Front gave way to High- 
street, a little previous to the Declaration of Ind^ 
pendence ; and this broad and noble avenue long 
continued to be the residence of the most opulent 
and the most fashionable citizens. After Washing- 
ton left Philadelphia, fashion and wealth retired to 
the quiet purlieus of Chestnut-street ; but even 
that sanctuary hath been invaded by the advancing 
foot of trade, and ancient private dwellings trans- 
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muted into Cheapside-Iookin^ shops. Remembereth 
not every one the generous burst of indignation 
among the houses that cover " Robert Morris's 
folly." when am'ong them appeared, as it were by 
magic, a splendid shop, garnished with store of 
choice cates, fruits, and ices ? But the tide was still 
onward ; — one by one changed the face of each 
violated dwelling ; and now, upon the very site on 
which the mighty financier laid the foundations of 
a princely palace, may be had ribands, gloves, 
cakes, music, ices, and chessmen I With what a 
restless energy hath the all-pervading spirit of 
traffic trampled under foot the whilom quiet of 
our peaceful city. Mulberry-street was sore 
amazed some years since, and even now. looketh 
with something like incredulous wonder, at the 
image of a theatre within her erst sacred pre- 
cincts. These innovations, and many more, have 
within late years met our eyes, but still we did not 
utterly " despair of the republic.'' There was an 
oasis in the desert, a ** green spot" in our visions 
of future peace and comfort in that superb and 
untouched avenue that from north to south trav* 
ei'ses midway the city of William Penn. Wc 
fondly looked forward to the time when its broad 
limits should be lined by ranges* of great and stately 
mansions. Thither we hoped that, when old age 
came upon us, we could turn our weary steps, and 
be at rest; but, alas! our lot hath been cast in 
an age of unsparing improvement ; our visions of 
repose have been rudely swept away by railroad- 
car and everlasting omnibus I Peace, quiet, tran- 
quillity, calmness, and repose have fled, we fear, 
for ever I The glory hath departed from the City 
of Brotherly Love I V 

But Robert Asterley anticipated not the grievous 
changes of the future — and well for him he did 
not ; for although to the many he appeared a man 
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of reckless and thoughtless gayety, there was n 
his bosom a hidden source of deep and thoughtfd 
feeling ; and those who blamed his sudden fits of 
absence little thought that his abstracted mind 
laboured with lofty and contemplative reflection! 
He was happy; for his was the golden age of 
Philadelphia! 

As Asterley passed down High-street, he beheld 
Sir William Keith at his front-window, enjoying 
the perfume of a delicious cigar,— a habit which the 
baronet had at first adopted in imitation of the prac- 
tice of the great Raleigh; of whose accomplish- 
ments Sir William professed himself an ardent ad- 
mirer, and whom he piqued himself upon resem- 
bling in more than this particular instance. 

Sir William ever liked Asterley, whose bon>' 
homie always paid a sufficiently flattering atten- 
tion to the ancient beau ; and immediately, on re- 
cognising his merry countenance, he hastened to 
the door, and made him come in. Asterley re- 
quired but little solicitation, for the puff of the aro- 
matic weed was to him particularly grateful^ he 
was, moreover, as usual, sore athirst; and ^f^ 
was he aware that the baronet had great stoiie of 
choice and ancient wines. 

" Step with me into the next room^ Master As- 
terley," said Sir William, after taking a glass <rf 
port with Bob, and supplying him with a cigar; 
" you know, when you were last here, how anxious 
you were to see that Caxton that I had ordered 
from England. I think I have a treat for you 
now." 

With these words Sir William led the way into 
his library, bowing politely to Bob, with the conde- 
scending and complacent air of one who well 
knows that he is about to confer an especial fa- 
vour; and the little man, with equal politeness, fol- 
lowed, although utterly unable to call to mind the 
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anxiety which he had expressed on a former occa- 
sion to behold the valuable book alluded to. 

" By all that's lovely I" exclaimed Bob, looking 
up to the well-filled shelves, "your magnificent 
library makes me feel absolutely ashamed o/ my 
little collection at home. Where, in the tiame c€ 
sense, did you lay hands upon all these books?" 

** 'Tis as yet but small and imperfect," replied 
Sir William, modestly disclaiming the compliment 
implied in Bob's observations; "although there 
be some works here that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would spare no cost to obtain. Behold,'' 
added he, unlocking the drawer of a mahogany 
cabinet, and producing a moth-eaten, tattered, dis- 
coloured dusty quarto, as it had been the great dia- 
mond of Pegu, '* behold a veritable Caxton I" 

With this brief remark, he hapded the treasure 
to Bob, who received it with all reverence and de- 
light, carefully concealing in outward show of con- 
tentment the apprehensions he entertained of soil- 
ing his fingers, which tlie musty outside of Caxton 
was well calculated to inspire. 

** Is not that a perfect treasure, a very jewel V* 
cried the baronet. 

*• It is, indeed," exclaimed Bob, as if unable to 
control his enthusiasm ; adding, aside, by way of 
quieting his scruples of conscience, "to crazy biblio- 
maniacs like yourself." 

For a space of time, .that to Bob seemed inter- 
minable, did the exulting Sir William expatiate on 
the beauties of his blackletter gem — the struggles, 
the toil, the ingenuity, the perseverance that were 
necessary to obtain it — the machinations of Sir 
Geoffrey Winstay, the baffled cunning of Lord 
Brecknockden, the foiled endeavours of less formi- 
dable competitors, — to all which Bob listened 
with profound attention ; catching, it may be, one 
word out of five, and looking, as if unconsciously. 
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through the back-window» that commanded a view 
of the garden, in which a buxom damsel happened 
to be hanging up clothes to dry. 

At length Caxton was disposed of, and reveren- 
tially returned to his resting- place^ where Bob hoped 
he might long remain undisturbed. But Asterley 
was doomed to further punishment,— other curiosi- 
ties in vellum and blackletter were indulgently 
submitted to his inspection — an extensive collec- 
tion of rusty coins and medals was politely opened, 
the numismatic chronology carefully expounded, 
and his own opinion required touching two or 
three utterly illegible legends and defaced re* 
verses. 

"This," observed Sir William, holding in the 
palm of his hand a greenish fragment of copper, 
** appears to me to be a Jewish Becah ; the im- 
pression is defaced very nearly, but near the edge 
there is a vestige of a Hebrew letter, which my 
worthy friend Master Salomen maintains to be the 
capital Nu ; so that it is very probable this Becah 
was coined during the judicial reign of Nehe- 
miah." 

Asterley looked hard at the Hebrew coin, and 
imagined that it bore a strong resemblance to a 
hammered and mutilated farthing; but he did not 
think it necessary to make the zealous baronet 
privy to this heretical Opinion. 

" Whether this," continued the virtuoso, " be a 
Teruncius, or a Semilibella, is to me a matter of 
no little uncertainty. What think you, Master 
Asterley?" 

Master Asterley looked at another equally curi- 
, ous piece of copper which the baronet submitted to 
his judgment; and after maturely examining the 
rough edges and corroded surface, was rather in- 
clined to believe that it was a Semilibella. 

"This regular series of Grecian coins," coU' 
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tinued Sir William, "is, I believe, unique — the 
Leplon, the Chalcus, the Dichalcus — (these three 
Sir Geoffrey Winstay hath) — the Hemiobolum 
— (the only one extant, save that still more imper- 
fect one in the possession of his Grace of Can-* 
terbury) — the Obolus — (these are common) — the 
Dioboium, the Tetrobolum — (very rare) — the 
Drachma, the Didrachmon, the Tetrard Stater — 
(none other extant) — and the Pentradrachmon." 

Somewhat exhausted. Sir William had recourse 
to the port wine, in which hi3 companion failed not 
to do him ample justice; and thus invigorated, he 
listened with commendable patience to Sir Wil- 
liam's valuable account of his other coins, — the 
Triens, the Sextans, and Dupondius of old brass ; 
the Sesterce, Denarius, and Victoriatus of pure 
silver ; the Stater Aureus, the Daric, the Croesius, 
and so forth, 

"Body o' me I" quoth Bob to himself, "he has got 
through at last," as Sir William shut up the drawer 
of coins and medals. 

" It is sufficiently interesting,'* continued the 
baronet, "to observe the various substitutes for 
metallic currency in the barban>us nations. Earth 
herself is the fertile mint in the Maldives, where 
they have but to dig for Indian cowries. Two 
thousand Zimbi shells in Angola and Congo are 
worth a macoute; which latter, like our pound 
sterling, is but a nominal amount, and not a real 
coin ; two Flemish knives are equivalent to one 
macoute ; a copper basin of two pounds' weight, 
and twelvfe inches across, to three ; and a fusil to 
ten. Then, again, there be parts in which almonds 
be the, current coin of the realm, — forty go to the 
pescha, or halfpenny sterling. Then we have in 
Mexico the maize and the cacao. Other ccMintries 
have their fruits, their shells, their kernels, their 
beads, their woods. The variety is endless ; but 
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Qne truth may be gathered from numismatiG 
science, — >the most perfect and pure coins are the 
best and most infallible indications of the civiliza- 
tion, knowledge, refinement, and good government 
of the country from which they emanate. The 
gold and silver medals of the Augustan age of 
Kome have never been excelled, perhaps not 
equalled, in modern times; the Byzantine coins 
indicate a perfection in the arts, a luxury, a refine- 
ment, a polished state of men and manners, since 
unparalleled ; the medallions taken from the tem- 
ples of the Incas were most unquestionably of an 
earlier and more perfect age, — the modern children 
of the sun stand upon the ashes of a polished and 
mighty nation. Compare the rough coins of Spain, 
of France, of savage Russia, even of Holland it- 
self, with the gold and silver of free and happy 
England. But I have spoken much. Master As- 
terley, and I wax thirsty, — a glass of wine with 
you : I give you, 'Old books and old coins,"* 

" And I,** returned Bob, "give you, * Old wine and 
young women.' ^ 

" What have you there. Sir William V* inquired 
Bob, pointing to sundry little pigeon-holes, filled 
with dusty rolls of various colours, — some of 
paper, some of parchment, some of linen, some of 
twisted filaments of bark, as it seemed to Bob, tied 
with silk, or thread, or leather thongs, or long 
tough strings of bark, or stripes of vellum. 

Bob had done better ta have remained quiet ; 
his unadvised question started the baronet upon 
" ancient rolls and manuscripts." 

♦* I have," said the baronet, " in humble imitation 
of the illustrious and ever-to-be-remembered Sir 
Robert Cotton, attempted a collectioa of choice 
manuscripts, antique rolls, and original charters. 
I have succeeded in obtaining, it is true, many rare 
and valuable documents. Here is a * grant' from 
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the immortal Gosiavus^ by which Marcui Sveli 
became projMrietor of Weccacoe: it was found 
among the papers of Sven Svenson, the last of the 
race; and I obtained it for a mere song. The 
royal mark itself," continued Sir William, holding 
up the parchment to the light ; " and the seal and 
sign-manual of his chancellor, Oxenstiern." 

" Not our Chevalier Oxenstiem P exclaimed 
Bob, starting back. 

" It is dated anno 1647, as you may observe,* 
repli^ the baronet; "and yet there be men who 
have strange thoughts touching the age of the 
chevalier. 

" This roll of papyrus was discovered among 
the tombs of Thebes ; held firmly, as they said, in 
the grasp of a mummy.'' (Robert drew back a 
step or two, and puffed vigorously at his cigar, 
which retained no fire, however ; he relighted, for 
about the fourth time, at the baronet's, who con- 
tinued) — " The hieroglyphics are supposed to refer 
to the superstitions of the country ; and, could a 
competent translator be found, might afiS^rd much 
interesting information. Sir GreoflSrey Winstay 
volunteered to decipher it ; but I cared not to put 
it into his hands, lest some accident" (here he 
winked sagaciously at Bob) ** might occur: the 
roll, you know, might be mislaid ; and Sir Greoflfrey 
would be so apt to forget that he had ever re- 
ceived it. 

" I'll tell you who is now making a superb collec- 
tion of ancient manuscripts, charters, rolls, and 
records, — that ingenious younff man Sir Robert 
Harley; who, by-the-by, is to be created Earl of 
Oxford : and he well merits promotion ; for when 
I was last in England, he showed me in his library 
no less than six thousand books, fourteen thousand 
original charters, and five hundred rolls. I have 
many a time seen the Alexandrian manuscript in 

Vol. II.— G 
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the British Museum, — four volumes in quarto, cos* 
taining the whole Bible in Greek, and said to have 
been written with one pen by Thecia, an Egyptian 
lady. 1 once had the first volume under my cloak; 
but I concluded it hardly fair to spoil the set. This 
antique deed I succeeded in carrying off from Cam- 
bridfi;e ; but I rather think they had a suspicion, for 
the librarian ever after was too wary to give me 
another chance. But the library of the Vatican, 
Master Asterley I Shade of Ptolemy 1 but it is su- 

Esrb I It is almost beyond human comprehension I 
ountless masses of treasure ! There a man might 
abstract roll after roll, and the librarian never miss 
them — so thought his holiness; and tp prevent 
such a probable contingency, all strangers, and 
more especially antiquaries and collectors, are 
regularly searched before they leave the Vatican. 
Were it not for this unreasonable regulation, what 
.gems, what precious documents might be quietly 
culled from this abyss of ancient literature, and his 
hpliness not a whit the wiser I 

." But, my dear sir, your glass is out, as well as 
your cigar I Fill up, and light another ; for one be- 
comes dry among old books." 

" Very true," replied Bob (he alluded expressly 
to Sir William himself) ; ** and here is to the 
speedy increase of your valuable collection; 
which," added he to himself, " I hope to gracious I 
may never see again 1 

" I should be very much pleased," continued the 
little man, "to spend more time with you than my en- 
gagements" — (" His engagements,{oTsooihy^^ thought 
Sir William, — for Bob had the reputation of being 
a man of much leisure in Philadelphia) — "will pos- 
sibly permit at the present moment ; and the conse- 
quence is — that — I am to meet Doctor Eastlake at 
one precisely ; but at the same time I intend, at 
the first favourable opportunity, to hold you to that 
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Elzevir that you promised to show me last Christ- 
mas, I believe.** 

** Well, if you must go,** said Sir William — ^ but 
your dass is nearly empty.** It was entirely so, 
as Bob knew full well, and he mechanically re- 
plenished it ; at the same time putting on his little 
three-cocked beaver with its wonted rakish dip to 
one side, and looking to his knee-buckles ere he 
made his exit. 

Sir William Keith bowed profoundly as Master 
Asterley bade him good-morning; and returning 
to his library, shut the door, locked it with a caution 
that evidenced a wish to be secure from any intru- 
sion, and drawing up a comfortable elbow-chair to 
the window, soon forgot, in the absorbing pages of 
Hermes Trismegistus, that such a personage as 
Master Robert Asterley existed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

•* Shalt we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And mutt we now give o'«r. 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain the mischief we have done^ 

If we can do no more." 

DlMHAH. 

*^ An you had seen the old gentleman, when be 
read the letter !" said Bob Asterley to Doctor East- 
lake : <^ he turned suddenly to me, as I stood near 
hitn, and shook hands, as if he were on a sud(^n 
dement with unexpected good news ; then he read 
the letter over again, and wiped a tear from his 
eyes ; and then he threw his pipe at Nero, and 
g^ve him a crown, and bade him get drunk forth- 
with : then he fell to perusing the letter again, 
and smiled and wished me joy ; then he called 
for the person who had brought him the letter ; 
btit the fellow, who was a dioptank, I believe, 
had disappeared almost immediately ; whereupon, 
the major, without taking leave of any one, 
mounted his Shetland nag, and off to Erigson 
House at full speed. By all that's lovely ! I am 
afraid the old cock hath gone crazy !" 

** Unlooked-for news, doubtless !" observed East- 
lake* 

" Major Scheveling rode home, as Bob has al- 
ready intimated, at full speed; leaped off his 
horse at the gate ; hurried through the garden ; 
found the gardener stooping over a geranium; 
tossed him head-over-heels into a turnip-patch; 
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returned Fritz's respectful salutation at the hall- 
door by a loud laugh and a knowing wink ; tossed 
his three-cocked hat to Barbara, who was up to 
her elbows in dough in the kitchen ; gained his 
study, threw himself into his arnw^hair, and burst 
into tears. 

^ My dear^^n^;!^^" said Barbara, soothingly, as 
she cast her^arjins^around the old man's neck, 
" what is the matter ?' 

The veteran indulged in a full flow of tears 
ere he looked up ; but having thus given free 
vent to his emotion, he became more composed, 
and smiling affectionately upon the beautiful girl, 
who still continued her fond caresses, he replied, 
in an agitated voice, while his whole frame still 
trembled with agitation, — 

" Top much joy, my dear girl, hath made me 
foolish ; but I shall be better presently f and he 
leaned his head upon her bosom and again wept, 
but not so passionately as before. 

When he recovered his composure, he said to 
B^O'bara,— 

*' Take this letter, Barbara ! it will explain every 
thing !" 

Barbara had enjoyed peculiar advantages in re- 
ceiving an education in Holland. She had been 
taught to read and to write, at a time when such 
accomplishments were comparatively rare among 
the fairer portion of creation ; in view of which her 
youthful acquaintances at Amsterdam had been 
accustomed to regard her with very much the 
same feelings entertained by fashionable dames of * 
the present day towards one of their circle who is 
known to affect the basbleu; but, unlike our 
nowadays female philosophers, not a single 
vrouw in Amsterdam surpassed Barbara Scheve- 
ling in all the duties and mysteries of a skilful 
housewife. The major was aware that the pud- 
G8 
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dings and pies prepared by bis niece were ctHjked 
and flavoured to perfection ; in pickling^ and pie- 
terying sbe was a very oracle ; berbs and g^ardeor 
seeds sbe knew every one ; and in consideratiofl 
of ber excellence in her proper spbere, her unde 
winked at ber unfeminine acquirements. 

Tbe letter, to wbicb Miss Scbeveling now di- 
rected ber attention with all the curiosity of her 
sex, was written in a tolerably £ur and legible band, 
and ran as follows : — 

^'Dbar Father, 
^ Start not to be thus addressed by a kmgf-lost, 
perhaps forgotten, but repentant cbild : since be 
left bis paternal roof, bis adventures bave beea 
strange, and bis sufferinffs perbi^ the penalty of 
his disobedience. But I will not attempt to re- 
count in tbis brief missive tbe perils, tbe toils, the 
wanderings of an eventful and varied yauib. 
Suffice it at present to say, that I hold a conusis- 
sion as lieutenant in the service of his Kitannic 
majesty; and having learned accidentally at due- 
bee that you bad left our father-land for the settle- 
ment of the Quaker Penn, I have resolved to 
present myself before you, and beg your unde- 
served forgiveness for past follies. A father's ten- 
derness may, perhaps, pardon his erring child. 
" Your undeserving yet affectionate son, 
^^Marx Schevelino.'' 

It was with a painAil and apprehensive con- 
sciousness of what might follow, that Barbara re- 
turned the letter to the happy father. Sbe seemed 
to anticipate the thoughts of the major, as he again 
perused the letter, and fervently thanked God that 
his long-lost child was at length to be restored to 
him, — the comfort, as he fondly hoped^ of his de- 
clining years, tbe beloved prop of his old age. 
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^< I will see thee marri^ yet ! what sayest tfaon, 
girl ? The race of the Schevelings, God be praised, 
IS not yet extinct ! Ah ! the little youngsters^ will 
baye an indulgent grand&ther. Mind me/ the 
first boy shall be called Marx, and the girls— name 
them as yon please \^ 

''Nay, good uncle!" exclaimed Miss Scheve- 
ling, laughing, and at the same time colouring at 
his allusions ; '' I know not, in the first place, 
whether my cousin Marx be inclined to matrimony 
or not ; still less whether he may fancy me. Prithee, 
urge him not." 

" Tush, girl ! was there ever a Scheveline that 
died a bachelor ? Not fancy thee, forsooth ! then is 
he no son of his father ! Ah ! you mischievous bag- 
gage ! those eyes and lips, and that figure, wul 
, fire Marx, I warrant me." 

At this moment the light in the room was par- 
tially darkened by a figure that stood in the door- 
way. Major Scheveling and his niece looked 
around at the same moment; and the veteran 
noticed not the deadly paleness, succeeded by the 
deepest blushes, that first blanched and afterward 
reddened the beautiful countenance of Miss Scheve- 
line, as she gazed upon the stranger with fixed 
and breathless interest. 

The intruder was a tall, well-proportioned man, 
dressed as a British ofiicer. His uniform of scarlet 
and gold fitted well, and displayed to much ad- 
vantage a superb athletic figure ; a dark profusion 
of hair overshadowed his broad and noble fore- 
head; his complexion swarthy, or rather re- 
sembling the copper, hue of an Indian ; his nose 
was well set, and rather straight than aquiline ; 
his upper lip beautifully curved ; his mouth small ; 
and his chin gradually tapering down into a mus- 
cular, well-turned neck. He was in the youngest 
prime of life, too ; for his form was modelled in 
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yoothful elegance, his step light and graceful, 
and his polished brow without a furrow. 

He spoke, and Barbara started at the voice. 

" Thou knowest me not, my father ! -and tbou 
too art somewhat changed. Canst thou forgive- 
thy son ? It is thy own Marx who craves thy 
blessing !" 

With these words Marx Scheveling (so the 
stranger named himselO kneeled to the old man ; 
who answered him not, but throwing himself 
upon his neck, kissed him, and wept for joy. 

When words came to the father's assistance, 
every endearing epithet of paternal affection was 
lavished upon his only child. Again and again be 
folded him in his embrace, as if he feared that all 
might be a dream. He asked him a thousand 
questions, and hung upon his words, as if he could 
listen to such music for ever. 

Gradually, however, the old gentleman re- 
covered his wonted lively and gay demeanour. 
" By my faith ! Marx," cried^he, suddenly, " you 
have turned my old brain topsyturvy : and there 
is your little cousin Barbara in the corner, waiting 
to be spoken to. Give her a kiss, my boy — ah ! 
the little jade blushes already." 

Barbara was utterly amas^ at what had taken 
place. Could this be her cousin Marx Scheveling ? 
In form, in feature, in voice he was the very image 
of Master Sylvan ! Could two be so alike, and yet 
not the same ? One thing was certain, — no one 
but Marx himself could have recalled so faithfiiUy 
as the stranger did the scenes and passages of 
early life in his father's house : this must he her 
cousin. And Master Sylvan — who was he? She 
shuddered, for she had heard of the spirits of evil 
mingling among men in human form. She looked 
earnestly at Marx, and remembered the look of 
Master Sylvan, when he met her alone in the 
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Sard^i ; the exjnression of the eye was respectful, 
elicate, unpresuming-— one difkring from tte 
other, as Jight from darkness: yet onoe had 
Master Sylvan looked even thus-; all her mind 
was dout^ uncertainty, anxiety, and apprehen- 
sion. 

Marx advanced — tppk the privilege of a blood 
relation — and exclaimed, " Time hath been busy 
with you, too, sweet cousin ! Strange, that although 
I parted with you a mere child, your countenance 
is as one that I have often beheld in my dreams : 
as I look upon you now, I could almost swear 
that I had seen you before !" 

Major Scheveling could not help thinking, as he 
continued to gaze steadfastly upon his beloved son, 
that he resembled very much some one whom he 
had seen lately ; and yet, owing to that singular 
indecision of memory that so frequently affects the 
aged, he could not, for his life, fix upon the in- 
dividual to whom his son certainly bore such 
marked resemblance. He applied to Barbara. 

" Who is it, Barbara, that your cousin looks 
like ? — the very image of some one !" 

Barbara was very much confused at this ques- 
tion. The eyes of her cousin were fixed inquiringly 
upon her ; she hesitated, and boUi-grew pale and 
blushed ere she answered, — 

"I hardly know indeed! but he looks some- 
thing like— or — perhaps there may be some slight 
resemblance to — to— Blaster Sylvan.** 

As Sylvan's name was mentioned, the major 
frowned and bit his lips, as if he could with diffi- 
culty restrain an angry exclamation ; and Marx 
could not help observing that his cousin uttered 
the name under painful embarrassment. 

" It seems to me," observed Marx to Barbara, 
" that this Master Sylvan liketh you not : now, 
prithee, find no resemblance between me and one 
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who hath merited yonr displeasure ; my own 
are enough to answer for.'' 

'^ Nay, he favoureth him in nowise,'' cried the 
yeteran hastily, and yet he inwardly grieved that 
there was oeriainly a resemblance tetween the 
two. 

As to Miss Schevelii\g, her mind was in a 
strange quandary. Marx spoke of " this Master 
Sylvan" as of one whom he had never heard of; 
his countenance was open, frank, and Tar from 
expressing any thing like deceit: he could not 
be Master Sylran ! And yet his voice — how rich 
and musical! those deep manly tones! she looked 
to see whether the young hunter of Fort St. David 
stood beside her. No ! it was her cousin Marx, 
who called to mind the pleasant days of his youth 
at Amsterdam. The manner of her cousin towards 
her was familiar, affectionate, even playful ; that 
of Master Sylvan was at first distant, respectful, 
and admiring — at last ardent, passionate, daring, 
presumptuous, insulting! Her cousin could not 
be Master Sylvan ! Thus and thus Barbara rea- 
soned with herself pro and ($on ; first deciding 
one way and then the other — doubtful, puzzled, 
hesitating, uncertain — continually making up her ' 
mind, and continually reconsidering the subjeet 
It was so strange—so moch like enchantment — 
she feared there was something wrong, and yet 
all might be right. The chevalier had told her 
that the hunter had returned to his cabin in the 
forest ; she would consult him on the subject 
Could any thing be more perplexing ? If Marx 
Scheveling were actually Master Sylvan, she 
might treat him too kindly ; if he were not, she 
might be causelessly rude to her cousin. Heigh 
ho ! she would sleep upon it ! 

The handsome lieutenant excited no little sen- 
sation in Philadelphia. It was immediately bruited 
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Abroad that Major Scheveling's son had returned, 
and was to marry his cousin : the friends of the 
old gentleman prepared to call upon and congrat- 
xilate the happy parent, — stimulated, doubtless, by 
a certain degree of curiosity. All were struck by 
the singular resemblance between Marx and tlve 
young hunter ; and m^ny and vaiious were the 
surmises, conjectures, and notions built there- 
upon. 

Captain Solgard was more annoyed than he 
chose to admit upon the appearance of this for- 
midable rival: he observed to Lieutenant Curt, 
that it was a pity such a tall fellow as young 
Scheveling should be dark — so much like an 
Indian. 

" That land-service is the ruin of a man, in my 
opinion," replied Lieutenant Curt. " Now in the 
navy an officer has a gentlemanly air, and becomes 
polished; but this Lieutenant Scheveling, having 
never had such advantages, of course — ^^ 

" He is well enough," said Solgard, interrupting 
his inferior without any ceremony ; for he saw 
plainly enough that this depreciation of his rival 
was intended for his own consolation, and his 
pride was touched at the implied necessity for it. 

When the chevalier was introduced to the new- 
comer, Barbara watched' for something to clear 
up her doubts ; but there was nothing in the de- 
portment of Oxenstiern towards the stranger that 
went to intimate any previous knowledge of him. 
He congratulated both father and son in the most 
sincere and agreeable manner possible. 

" A proper tall fellow, this cousin of yours. Miss 
Scheveling," exclaimed he, approaching Barbara, 
who stood at some distance from the others, en- 
deavouring, as usual, to make up her mind about 
the inexplicable resemblance. 
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<< Don't you think he is like Master Sylyan T 
whispered Barbara. 

<< Well, there is «)mething that favours the 
hunter," observed Oxenstiern, after taking a de- 
liberate survey of Marx ; " but your cousin is a 
thought taller, methinks." 

Oxenstiern having thus seen both individuals, 
and not seeming to entertain any suspicion what- 
ever of their mutual identity, it remained for Bar- 
bara to add this to her negative proofs, and await 
the progress of events for further elucidation. She 
determmed to watch Marx narrowly. 

The cousin did not appf^ar at all disposed to 
profit by the broad hints that the major continually 
threw out touching the advantages of matrimony, 
the propriety of a young man's looking out for a 
wife, the necessity of settling down, and so forth ; 
and much relieved the uneasiness of Barbara, by 
treating her always with a gay, respectful, and 
yet unconstrained air, and in a most indifferently 
cousin-like manner. 

Could Miss Scheveling have been entirely re- 
lieved of her doubts touching Master Sylvan, 
whose image still haunted her, she could have 
enjoyed herself very much in the society of her 
newly found relation. His conversation was 
agreeable ; the history of his adventures, and 
especially an escape firom the Esquimaux Indians, 
was deeply interesting. Moreover he seemed not 
to entertain the most remote idea of falling in love 
with her ; which circumstance was soon noticed 
by his father, and surprised and perplexed him 
perhaps even more than it pleased his niece. Day 
after day, however, Barbara listened to his musical 
voice ; and instead of avoiding him, as at first she 
instinctively did, she would often glide into the 
room where he was talking to her uncle, and 
listen to the conversation with pleasure. This 
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she wa£ the more imboldcined to do, as he con- 
tinued to treat her with that unreserved, affec- 
tionate familiarity, that is never to be observed 
between cousins when they do actually fall in 
love with each other. 

As Barbara lay awake, meditating, one night, 
when every one else was fast asleep, she heard a 
few soft notes of a flute in the garden. She cau- 
tiously crept to the window, that looked to the 
south. It was broad moonlight ; but, as if to screen 
his person from observation, the serenader had 
planted himself in the shadow of an old heavily 
covered trellis of grape : she could but indistinctly 
recognise it to be a human figure. He played 
well, however, — the air sometimes sinking to the 
lowest, mellowest tones, and anon rising with 
bird-like brilliancy and sweetness. With ex- 
quisite taste and a master's skill, he breathed such 
a plaintive symphony, a strain of such tender and 
melancholy music, that Barbara felt her eyes filling 
with tears, though she knew not why, and at- 
tempted to laugh at her own foolish sensibility. 
The player himself was perhaps similarly affected, 
for when the last mournful note died away all 
became silent For a short time Barbara listened 
anxiously for a continuation of the melody ; but 
" the harp was hushed," and the pensive serenader 
was on his way to the forest. Barbara caught a 
glimpse of his retreating figure — her suspicion was 
realized — the light of the moon revealed the scarlet 
leggins, the long rifle, the bearskin of the hunter — 
of Master Sylvan. 

Barbara went to sleep, but without much repose, 
— ^innumerable fancies crowded into her wild fan- 
tastic dreams. It seemed to her that she was at 
sea, alone in a little boat — then her -uncle was 
sitting quietly smoking his pipe at the bow — then 
her cousin Marx was seen struggling among the 
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waves, and die thoufl^ht that her uncle only filled 
his pipe afresh, and laughed at the dying cries of 
his son for succour — ^then was Marx aboard, weak 
and exhausted, and his father seemed about to 
plunge a dagger into his heart, when he suddenly 
became Master Sylvan, and smote the old man 
fiercely. Barbara attempted to cry out, but b^ 
tongue clave to the roof of her mouth ; and by de- 
grees the face of Master Sylvan grew until it be- 
came the huge hesui of a ravenous shark : he 
opened his fearful jaws and sprang upon Barbara, 
who struggled and awoke. She felt grateful that 
it was all adream,and again closed her eyesinslum- 
ber. But the incubus renewed the attack : again 
she dreamed — and she was in a far countiy, deep 
in a gloomy forest, and wolves without heads, and 
serpents with human faces, frowning with wrath, 
and anon grinning with fiendish glee, swarmed 
around her. Then came Master Nicolas Salomen, 
turning somersaults, and running merrily on all- 
fours ; and then feathers grew upon him, and his 
features changed — his nose became a crooked 
horny bill ; his eyes round, wide, and staring ; his 
arms became wings ; his legs ended in monstrous 
claws ; and he hooted to Barbara, and, flapping 
his pinions, rested on the top of a hearse, that 
slowly passed along. Then Oxenstiern appeared 
at a distance, and it seemed to Barbara that she 
ran to him for protection against the supernatural 
horrors — when he suddenly dried up to a withered 
and shrivelled being, with hair and beard white 
as snow, breathed blue flames from his mouth 
and nostrils, and suddenly disappeared. Then 
the scene changed to an antique hall, vast, lofty, 
arched, and gloomy— and she stood before the 
priest at a dimly lighted altar, decked with jewels 
as a bride, and near her stood her uncle and Ox- 
enstiern; and around and above stretched the 



carved stone, the massive pillars, the fantastic 
ribs of the shadowy chapel ; and her cousin Marx, 
suprbly attired, came up the dim aisle, and the 
priest laughed aloud and struck him with the cru- 
cifix ; then it seemed that her cousin yelled in 
anguish, ai)d his countenance became that of a 
dreadful fiend ; then a wild, deafening burst of 
thunder shook the old church to its very fouiida- 
ti(His, and Barbara again opened her eyes. 

One part of her dream at least was not without 
foundation, for a severe storm had suddenly come 
over, and heavy thunderclaps shook Erigson 
House, while the forked lightning, in vivid and 
angry flashes, streamed through the forest. It 
was a sight of sublime, and, to Barbara, of dreadful 
beauty. The rain poured down in cataracts, the 
fiery thunderbolts came crashing through the 
g^ant trunks of the lofty sycamores, and the echoes 
of the deep thunder muttered distantly in the far 
heavens. 

The storm passed away ; the clouds rolled rap- 
idly from the mce of the sky, and again the moon 
flung abroad her mild silvery radiance. Barbara 
leaned out of the window, and looked with ad- 
miration and delight at the glistening moisture 
that rested on every leaf, and sparkl^ on each 
blade of grass, until her eyelids waxed heavy, and 
she slumbered where she sat. 

Again fantastic visions filled her brain. She 
was at Madam Markham's — and Thomas Hasell, 
and Doctor Eastlake, and Bob Asterley were press- 
ing her to sing ; and the harpsichord seemed to 
be a stake ; and the fair Christine became darker 
and darker, until she seemed an old and wicked 
hag ; and none but the red men of the wilds stood 
around her ; and they bound her to the stake, and 
heaped around her wood, and leaves, and wet straw : 
then came the figure of Marx Scheveling, and he 
leaped fiercely in among the savages^ and slew 
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them all, save one ; and it seemed to ber that when 
her deliverer released her from the stake, he 
pressed her fondly to his bosom, and kissed her : 
then the Indian who still survived suddenly be- 
came Master Sylvan, and crept up to her cousin 
with a stealthy pace and murderous intent ; he 
raised his keen tomahawk, and it glittered over 
the defenceless head of Marx : she attempted to 
cry out, but could not ; she threw herself in des- 
peration before the impending stroke — and awoke 
with her head through a pane of glass in the 
window. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*^ Jast 88 romances are ; for what else 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 
O' th' first of these we have no great matter 
To treat of; but a world of the latter.'* 

BUTLRR. 

The next day at breakfast, Marx Scheveling in- 
timated to his father the necessity that existed of 
his returning to regimental head-quarters, whence 
he had obtained but brief leave of absence, prom- 
ising, at the same time, in order to console the old 
gentleman, that he would immediately resign, and 
return to his paternal home. " When I and my 
pretty cousin here," continued he, " will keep house 
for you.** 

The latter portion of these observations, and 
more especially the concluding clause, relieved the 
major of the dismay which came upon him at the 
beginning : for the insinuation so carelessly thrown 
out by Marx he at once imputed to a prospective 
matrimonial arrangement ; and he cast a smile of 
mischievous congratulation at his niece, who just 
then happened to be busily occupied with the 
coffee-pot, the heat of which caused in her cheeks 
an unusual glow, naturally regarded by the veteran 
as a conscious blush of pleasure. 

" Marx, my boy,** exclaimed the old soldier, 

seizing, as he imagined, so favourable an opportu- 

■ nity to unmask a battery which he had prepared 

ever since his son returned, " I have wooed and 

won a wife for you ; as dutiful a child, and as fine 

H2 
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a girl, as any in the colonies, or even Holland 
itself." 

** You should have told me so before I sa^r my 
cousin Barbara, then ; for 1 must confess, if sli^ 
will pardon ray abruptness, that her sweet voice 
and those blue eyes will go far to make me rebel 
acainst any authority that bids me pay homage 
elsewhere." 

"You would mutiny, ha I you young dogP* 
cried the major, his eyes sparkling with pleasure at 
this confession; "well, since my voice has no 
weight, I will leave vou to the lady herself;" and 
the old gentleman, pleased beyond measure with 
the result of his manoeuvre, stepped briskly from 
the room. 

What had passed was so sudden, so utterly un- 
expected by Barbara, that she wist not what to 
think, much less how to speak or act, on the occa- 
sion. For the last twenty-four hours, her brain 
had been strangely distracted with various puz- 
zling conjectures, and Marx Scheveling was still 
to her a being of mysterious and dubious exist- 
ence. Her heart beat violently as he addressed 
her — 

" Believe not, gentle cousin,** said he, " that, a 
stranger and unknown as I am, I could presume, 
at this time, to offer vows of love ; it were, per- 
haps, worse than useless to do so : yet thus far may 

1 speak : — if I know my own heart, it has never 
beat towards woman as it now beats towards 
thee. Pardon me, dear cousin, if I am rash, if I 
am foolish in making this declaration. I request 
nothing; I claim no privilege — not even to be 
heard, if I offend thee : perhaps, at some future 
time — ^but I am wrong— those blue eyes, it may ^ 
be, have already looked with a favouring glance 
upon some happy one, — those lips, perchance, 
have breathed rapture into another's ear I Nay, 
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forgive me that I speak thus wildly. Let all this 
be forgotten, as you had heard it not ; you shall at 
least ever be my dear cousin, and thus far only do 
I now claim your affection/* 

The timid girl was agitated — exceedingly agi- 
tated ; her voice betrayed her emotion, as she 
spoke — 

" I know not. Master Sylvan — I mean cousin 
Marx — that I ought to say any thing ; but there is 
something so strange — I cannot understand per- 
fectly — whether you are — or are not— are you 
Master Sylvan?" 

In her confusion, Barbara had given utterance 
to the thoughts that so pertinaciously had taken 
possession of her mind; and her confusion and 
alarm may be imagined, at having involuntarily 
and unreservedly divulced to her cousin the very 
suspicions that she would fain have concealed from 
him of all men in the world. The mischief, how- 
ever, was done, and she felt that she must abide by 
the consequences. 

"I fear, gentle cousin," said Marx, "that my 
foolish rashness has discomposed you somewhat. 
You spoke, if I mistake not, of a certain Master 
Sylvan, and that I much resemble him ; prithee, is 
he a favourite ?" 

" I hate him," said Miss Scheveling, drawing a 
long breath. 

**You liked him once, then?" replied Marx, 
smiling ; " but so much the better for me." 

" It followeth not," observed Barbara, resuming 
her spirits, " that because 1 hate one, I must per- 
force like another. Well, so you be not Master 
Sylvan, you shall be my * dear cousin,' an you 
will." 

" That will I," returned Marx ; « and have a 
care of thy little heart ; for I may get it yet, \^ 
hook or by crook, sweet cousin 1" 
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Barbara bloshed, but not with anger. She 
thought it a very unaccountable circumstance, yet 
she was conscious that the love which she had 
secretly cherished for her former lover had latterly 
been quietly transferring itself to his second selx; 
and she viewed with much less repugnance than 
she could have conceived it possible to entertain^ 
the threatened courtship of her cousin Marx. 

That very day Marx took leave of his father, 
and bade farewell to Barbara, to whom he gave a 
kiss that she did not readilv forget ; and, in reply 
to the anxious queries which the major propounds 
touching his return, he could only say that his 
business should be despatched as soon as possible ; 
for he had now found (and he glanced at Barbara) 
too many attractions at home, to be rambling any 
longer over the wide world as he heretofore had 
done. 

He departed, and the major could hardly realize 
it : he was for a day or two after in a constant 
ferment and fidget ; he took immense pinches of 
snuff, but without success ; he attempted to play 
chess with Barbara, and, though she played badly 
enough in all conscience, he was beaten every 

fame. Then he got to work in the garden, and 
y mistake rooted up some of the fmest tulips, 
much to the horrification of the gardener. Finally, 
he took to his pipe, and, by dint of most industrious 

EufEnff, that filled the house with clouds of smoke, 
e at last brought himself to a dead calm. 

Miss Scheveling, too, felt that the departure of 
Marx occasioned rather a feeling of loneliness ; 
but she had household affairs to occupy her atten- 
tion, and got used to it long before her uncle had 
succeeded in calming his restlessness. 

On the same day that Lieutenant Scheveling left 
home, the Chevalier Oxenstiern informed his house- 
hold that pressing business require^ his absence 
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£>r some weeks, perhaps months : his return, there- 
fore, was uncertam ; perhaps it might be earlier 
than he looked for. At all events, no uneasiness 
need be felt, whatever might happen to be the 
duration of his absence. 

As evening came on, the chevalier sallied forth, 
accompanied by a trusty domestic, who bore with 
him a tolerably large bundle, wrapped up in the 
hide of a bufialo ; and, proceeding silently through 
the forest, ere long they arrived at the banks of the 
Manaiunk, or Lesser Swedeland Stream, as some 
still termed it, where, dismissing the servant with 
injunctions of the strictest secrecy as to the time 
and mode of his setting forth, the chevalier threw 
the bundle into a light boat that lay close to the 
edge of the bank, jumped in after it, put off with- 
out delay, and in a few moments was pulling up 
the river with powerful strokes. 

The moon was just rising as he passed Fort St. 
David, and, struck with the rare beauty of the 
scene, he rested for a few moments, and gazed 
around him with delight. On the right bank of 
the river the ground rose with a graceful swell from 
the water to a considerable elevation ; and every 
mound and declivity, heavily wooded with clumps 
of luxuriant chestnuts, in full flower, lay smiling in 
the pure radiance of the rising orb. On the left 
margin of the stream the view was far more wild 
and picturesque : gigantic masses of rock rearing 
themselves suddenly from the water's edge ; tail 
trees springing from deep and dark ravines ; beau- 
tiful coves and overhanging cliffs; pure springs, 
gushing from narrow moss-covered clefts, glitter- 
ing and sparkling in the pale moonlight, as they 
leaped from rock to rock, seeking the river. 

Again the little bark glided lightly over the wave, 
and ere long ran into a dark and narrow cove on 
the left bank of the river. She was made fast, 
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and Oxensdern sprang ashore with the bundle^ 
ascended the rocks with vigorous and active stem 
and stood before the cabin of the hunter. His 
approach had not been unobserved, however. As 
he mounted the precipitous ascent, quick inquisi- 
tive barkis^ from above showed that the dogs were 
awake. This increased, as he approached the hut, 
into low threatening growls, which every moment 
became more serious ; and as Oxenstiern still ad- 
vanced, a large mastiff fiercely sprang upon him, 
and buried his teeth in the bufialo-skin around the 
bundle, which the chevalier coolly interposed be- 
tween his person and the formidable assailant. 

" Ho I Master Sylvan I to the rescue, good 
hunter P cried Oxenstiern loudly, for he found the 
work growing rather too hot; "call oflT your 
faithful retainers. Down, sir, down I Heave ahead, 
my friend, and save the tide T 

Master Sylvan rushed out of the cabin, on hear- 
ing himself thus powerfully invoked by the cheva- 
lier. ** Ha r cried he, as he took a hasty view of 
the position of affairs, '* will you, Bran I back, sir, 
back ! back, every one of you T and the hunter 
seconded his commands by a few persuasive kicks, 
that soon restored order amons; his^ household. 

" You slept so soundly, Master Marx, that I 
thought at one time of being devoured alive ; that 
huge mastiff seemed particularly anxious to incor- 
porate me. r faith, a few minutes longer would 
have made dogs-meat of me. But here,** con- 
tinued the chevalier, opening the bundle, *' are the 
articles we have need of; and me thinks, as the 
moon is up and the night pleasant, we might as 
well lay in some provision, and take a start" 

Marx had lived too long in the woods to object 
to taking a walk by moonlight ; so, without more 
ado, he set before the chevalier some venison, 
flimked by sundry fragments of indurated ship- 
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bread, and a large stone jug of cold spriDg*water. 
Oxenstiern made show of a tolerable appetite, and 
Marx fell-to with hearty and hunter-like good-will, 
i?vhich proved that the fare was expressly to his 
liking. 

** You bid fair to be a very anchorite,*' exclaimed 
the chevalier, refreshing himself with a draught 
from the pitcher, ** a second Saint Dunstan 1" 

" Ah, my dear sir," cried the hunter, ** there is 
naught so delicious to man as change! How 
pleasant it is for a time to mingle with the busy 
men of the city, to compliment the ladies, to sit 
upon a sofa, to handle a knife and fork, to drink 
wine (which, by-the-by, got me into a cursed 
scrape), and then, when you begin to feel wearied 
— when you catch yourself sighing for the green 
shadows and broad range of the forest — to put off 
the polite, well-behaved Lieutenant Scheveling, 
and assume the wild, unpolished hunter, the uncivS- 
ized * Master Sylvan T " 

"That is all very well,'' replied Oxenstiern; 
" this bread might defy ordinary teeth — but a cer* 
tain gentle cousin, methinks, will make a Christian 
being of you, ere long 1" 

" Upon my word," exclaimed Marx, " my con- 
science smites me, that I have mystified the sweet 
creature so egregiously ; she wanders in a wilder* 
ness of doubts. But let her once yield me her 
heart, and I will confess all.'* 

The frugal meal despatched, the two adventur- 
ers equipped themselves for their journey ; a light 
canoe was hauled out from beneath the bushes, 
and ample store of dried venison and pilot-bread 
stowed away. Each man then proceeded to gird 
himself with a broad leather belt, which the cheva- 
lier took out of the bundle, containing a brace of 
loaded pistols and a keen double-edged knife for 
each ; a pouch of ammunition on one side was 



counterbalanced by a gmall bottle of aquavitae oo 
the other ; and after carefully looking to tt^ prim- 
ing of their rifles, they arranged themselves in the 
canoe, and Marx paddled slowly down the river. 

They followed the winding course of the Ma- 
naiunk, and at the expiration of four hours, glided 
quietly and gently on to the majestic bosom of the 
Delaware. Tor some time their course was unin- 
terrupted ; and the chevalier, finding that his com- 
panion was disposed to lover-like reflection, ceased 
making any further observations, and producing a 
flint and steel from a private pouch, leaned back 
in the canoe and indulged himself in a cigar. 

They were gliding along leisurely, when Oxen- 
stiern called the attention of Marx to a dark-look- 
ing object that lay close under the shadow of some 
five or six willows, that grew as close as possible 
to the water's edge. 

" It is a heavy barge, and full of men,'* whis- 
pered Marx, after gazing for a moment in the 
direction pointed out by Oxenstiern ; " we will not 
disturb them." 

But the crew of the barge had evidently made 
up iheir minds to be disturbed ; for she presently 
pushed out from the bank and made after tt^ 
canoe, with a speed that proved her to be fully 
manned, and at the same time anxious to overhaul 
our two friends. "Give her a little headway," 
said the chevalier, in a low voice. Marx did so; 
and presently the little canoe peeled through the 
water at a rate that it was pretty evident must 
soon distance her pursuers. 

" Come in, you bloody pirates !'' exclaimed a 
rough, boatswain-like voice from the barge, " or 
look out for a shot 1" 

"Shoot, and be damned!" returned Marx, to 
whom this was a highly agreeable excitement, re- 
mindii^ him a little of old times. 
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No answer was i^turned ; but a^figure stood up 
in the bow of the barge, levelled a musket, and 
missed fire. 

"Try it again, my. old Trojan T" gfrouted Mi^rx, 
-with a loud laugh. The- "old Trojan" tried it 
again, and will^ somewhat better success; Marx's 
bottle of aquavit© was blown to atoms. 

**Go ahead/* said Marx to the chevalier, " till I 
teach these ragamuffins a little courtesy;'' and 
suddenly raising his rifle from the bottohn of the 
canoe, he drew trigger. It rang sharp and clear 
over the water ; the figure in the bow ofthe barge 
staggered and fell overboard; 

"He deserved no l^ss," observed ^IVfarx, with $, 
coolness, that jEistonisbed the chevalier, ** for wasting 
a bottle of such choice liqgor- And now," added 
he, resuming the paddle, *♦ I think they will hardly 
call for another shot." ,. 

There was evidently some confusion created by 
the result of Marx's retaliatory measure* Th!e 
pursuit was discontinued ; 'and the canoe, shooting 
ahead rapidry, soon lost sight iif the baxge. . « 

At noon the next day they landed at Newcastle ; 
and as they were both completely equipped as 
Indians, and Oxenstiern's skin previously stained 
to a fit colour (Marx beiqg naturally of a copper 
lint), the coming ashore ol two Indians excited no 
surprise ; visits from straggling red men being too 
common to aflbrd tnatter for tte speculation of the 
curious. ^ 

A little copper-coloured savage, who was lyiM 
stretched put lazily under the shade of a tree hajrf 
by, received a sign of intelligence from Oxeqstiera, 
and leaping into the canoe, as soon as they were 
fairly ashore, paddled off, without a word spoken 
on either side. , 

Oxenstiern now took the direction of th« routet 
and bidding Marx follow, left the town on tbt 
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uorth-easf, antl soon entered the woods- His 
caursc imw lay very nearly south-west, and Mao 
obsrrvuii that fic cuiistaiill^'^^onsulteii a snialj box, 
U'i;in wiili IjrtL^s, ulicnever he was at a loss fjow 
lu iHnt'iit!, Ail d[iy tin y travelled tlirough what 
seeiijiil ail endK^NS fnjf^si, without tneetiiig the least 
si^Mi i^f hLUhim liabilalions, s twirling up, now and 
IIr'Ii, the wild drcr ihnn tlie ihicket, upon which 
the clji'vafkr cuidd with diOicuUy restrain his 
yootliJui Gnnipaiiii>ii i'roiii firing. ** Preserve your 
aMitiiuuiLiut],'' .siiid he, Jiii|>resslvely ; " 3'ou may 
need \\ lur otJier ^ame ere wo leach Noriblk-" 

A^ tlie loooa arast% and shed her rays through 
the ssummitof Hie tall trees, Marx observed that 
the ehevaher began anxiously to exaniiue the 
ground, as if Id quest of sfmiething; and he now 
carried the hrns^ hnx in his hand, and sometin7es 
stooped dow^n to listcii, Pjesearly he cautioned 
bis {.Himpanion to be silent, and again Jistened for a 
longer time than bclure. With a quick motion to 
Marx, he crouelied down under cover; Marx did 
the n u IT] e , a I L h o u g h i o r some tii ne he h e ard not hi Dg^. 
Then a light pattering sound, as of naked feet 
among leaves and on hard ground, seemed to be 
creeping along the earth at a distance* It cam^ 
nearer — grew more distinct— and a considerable 
body of men seemed to be passing near the place 
where they lay ccaicealed, moving with a light yet 
regular tramp on what appeared to be a hard path,'^' 
After a while they prtssed on, and the sounds died ' 
away. 

Some time was suflered to elapse ere our couch- 
ant travellers ventured to stir* When Oxenstier^ 
arose and turned to Marx, it was with a smiling 
countenance- ** That travelling party" said he^ 
** has discovered to me what I liave been now 
for some time in searcii of — to wit, the old Chop* 
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t«Uik path; let us onward, friend M^n:? for. time 
is not to be lost when a war- party is abroad.** 

Once on the beaten tr^ck, their progress ,becanie 
more rapid, and Marx was rather amazed- that his 
own long regular Indian trot could barely keep 
pace with the; firm elastic step of die chevalier. 
lie began to feel both famrshed and sleepy, and yet 
the cb^^alier had not even hinted at repose, nor 
had be seemed at ali disposed to recollect that their 
last nr>eal had been discussed a little before they 
came ashore at Newcastle. " We now Jeave the 
lower counties," said Oxenstier.n, " and enter Ma- 
ryland ; tere wetake leave of the Choptank, and, 
if I mistake not, a boat is now awcuting us at the 
mouth of Bohemia River." 

Shortly after striking off from the Choptank 

Bth, the travellers entei^d Bohemia Manor; and 
arx WW struck with admiration at the beautiful 
appearance of the country, fbat now lay spread 
out like a map in the clear nrioonlight. Noble 
farms were there, under the highest culture; rich 
fields of Corn, stretching to^n immense distance a 
waving sea of verdure; noble mansions, begkt 
with proud and,5tatcly trees; msignificent av* 
* ^luxuriant orchards. Alas 1 a century has gon 
' and Bohemia .Manor is become as a desert 
' ^ dreary solitude ; a sad air of desolation now broOi 
*^over ihose once fertile valleys. 
, "A little farther," said Oxen«tiern, "and, if the 
' boact be there, I promise you some repose. Your 
eyelids wax fieavy, if 1 mistake not." 

As he uttered the last word, the ringing report 
of a rifle at no great distance behind, and the hiss- 
ing, or rather sharp whistling, of a ball close ' 
his car, gave a new turn to the. ideas 
speaker. - ' 

. The chevalier gave a cursory glance 
direction whence proceeded this unexpecte 
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and, withoat waiting to make further examinadon 
into the matter, plunged into a thick clunrip of wild 
locuits, that fortunately were near at hand. As 
he entered with Marx at his heels, a whoop was 
set up simultaneously by a, dozen savages, who h&d 
come upon them suddenly, and a dozen balfasrvcame 
crashing through the leaves and Iwigs. With 
most unsavage-ake temerity^ they all proceeded to 
load for an<!>ther fire in the moonlight and without 
seeking cover ; which circumstance, perhaps, oiore 
than any other, goes to prove that they were so 
druak as not to be altogether conscious of what 
they were doing. The two friends noticed their 
incautious exposure, and took ad van ta^ of it^ 
each one singled out his Indian, and dropped him. 
This time ten balls whistled through ttie thicket, 
and in return twa more of the assailants were- 
stricken off the list. Upon this the femainder of 
the party, apparently sobered in a degree, drew cS 
their forces and disappeared. 

" Those red devils are on the watch for us now," 
observed Marx ; ** and to leave this iriielter before 
daylight were nothing but a tempting of Provi- 
dence. Here are steps,^ Continued he, grcping in 
the dark, ** a deserted dairy, perhaps. Very com?* 
Artable and dry down here,^ added Marx, in a 
voice that seemed to issue from the bottom of a 

) cavern. " Take the first watch, chevalier. 1 have 
got hold of an old box,' that will do for a bedstead 
tf it 15 a narrow one." 

Marx soon fell asleep j for he was not only hr 

. tigued, but nearly famished with hunger; and was 
aroused from his slumbers a little before daylight 
by a shot overhead. He leaped from his couch, 
rushed up the steps of ** the dairy," as he termed 
it, rifle in hand, and found Oxenstiern composedly 
]oadmg and priming. 
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« What have we here?" inquired Marx, looWng 
out. 

" Dropped another of our red friefads," quoth the 
chevalier, ** that scouted rather too iicar the prem- 
ises for his own salvatioVi." 

•* Well," said Marx, "suppose you turn in now, 
and leave me to take the other watch ;" and he 
yawned and stretched most fearfuljy. 

** Sfeep it out, Marx," returned the chevalier ; 
and the hunter, without further solicitation, dived 
again into the abyss. 

It was broad daylight when Oxenstiem aroused 
him with a loud laugh. ** Holy Peter P shouted 
he, " sleep is well said to be the twin-brother of 
Death, what manner of dreams had you last 
iiighir 

The entrance to the vault faced to the east, and 
the l^ht of the rising sua revealed distinctly the 
interior with its contents. The vault was built of 
brick; handsomely arched, and about twelve feet 
square ; the pavement of large square flagstones, 
perfectly smooth and dry^ Four coffins stood up- 
right agaif»t the back watt, in tolerable preserva- 
tion ; and one of unusually large dimensions lay on 
ii» floor, being the one which Mart had found so 
convenient for a bedstead. The lid of this was a 
flat board, anciently covered with black velvet, of 
which, however, but few traces remained ; at the 
head it had mouldered away; and having caved in, 
as Marx recollected, during the night, though he 
•was then too sleepy to question why or wherefore 
the upper part of^his bed had given way, there lay 
exposed the dry fleshless features of a scull, to 
which still adhered a covering of long gray hair. 
The debris of another coffin, apparently still more 
ancient, lay on the other side, wiih a scull, thigh- 
bones, and ribs, detached and scattered confusedly 
12 
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here and there ; the result, perhaps, of the inroaii 
of some foraging beast of prey. 

Marx Schevelii^ for a tiine gazed in silence 
on these mementoes of mortality, .leaning on Ui 
gun with a musing, moralizing gravity. 

** How powerftiT," exclaimed he, " is the iofluence 
of associations 1 Nothing on earth would tempt 
me to pass another night alone in this sepulchral 
▼ault ; and ^et,'' he continued, as if puzzled to 
account for it, ^ I slept as soundly and comfort- 
ably last night x>ver that loathsome skeleton, as if 
I had been reposing on « bed of dry leaves ! Ma- 
dre de Diost my head. rested against the bar& 
scull I Let us into the fresh air, Olenstiern 1 I 
begin to feel sick !" 

Oxenstiern was busy in looking for some date, 
or other memorial of the times and quality of ^ 
departed ; but time had completely effaced the in- 
scriptions, if any there had ever been, and they 
issued together into the open air, where Marx 
appeared to draw long breaths with much satis- 
faction. 

«• Ah I" cried the chevalier, "here is a tombstone, 
from which we may eather some information 
touching your landlord, Marx." 

The top of the vault was covered by a slab of 
gray marble, of enormous size and thickness. The 
following inscription, rudely carved, was still dis* 
(inctly legible :— 

AVOVSTIN HERMBN BOHEIOAH 
n«ST FOVltDER AND 8BATKR OT ' 
BOHBMIA MANOR 
ABNQ 1667. 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

** O ! cives ! cives ! saocifl aUondite rms 
^ Preceptor leged4 ^nx» wo «Qgli^i« l^ 

•* Pray you, good townsmen, sacred spriVigs affect ! 
Let not yoar preacher read, and you neglect." 

Drunken Bamaby. 

Aftbr the departure of his son, Major Scheve* 
ting talked -almost oontinually to his niece of the 
pleasure be anticipated in witnessing the union of 
two persons so dear to l^iim ; extolling to Barl^ara, 
in the most exalted terms, the personal beauty and 
gentleman-like manners and address of her cousin; 
telling her, that in. Marx she might behold his own 
image at the san>e age, saving that Marx lacked 
lyimewhat of the spirit of gallantry that distin- 
guished his own youthful years. 

To this kind of discourse, although partaking of. 
a general sameness and repetition throughout, 
Miss Scheveling lent an attentive ear. For as 
Marx had, during his short acquaintance, rendered 
himself particularly agreeable, the bringing of hioi 
to her recollection in this manner was no less so ; 
and her anxiety as to the time of bis return was 
perhaps equal to that of her uncle. 

The second day after Marx bad disappeared^ 
the major ))roposed lo his niece, as the day was 
fine and the roads not very dusty, to take a walk 
into town ; to which Miss Scheveling, ever anx- 
ious to please her uncle, aocededi and, without 
much preparation, they set fbrth« * 
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An they approached the Swedes' Church, they 
noticed a collection of people in the churchyard, 
who seemed patiently ^waiting the arrival of some 
object of curiosity { and they drew near and e0- 
tered the gate, to obtain some information touching 
the purport of the assemblfge. 

** Ah [there is Nero/* cried the major, an he 
caught a glimpse of the white apron ; *'he can tell 
us all about it, without doubt** 

♦* Nero,** exclaimed Barbara, " what is the mat- 
ter, pray ?" 

*• A funeral expected, .madam," .replied the im- 
perturbable Nero, with the most appropriate grav- 
ity ; ** the boatswain of the Greyhound, killed two 
nights ago.** 

" Killed ! and by whom ?" inquired the major. 

'< Shot by Blackboard, or one of his comrades, 
it is rumoured.** 

" And here comes the fiineral procession, I sup- 
pose,** continued the major; "and, Barbara, my 
K>ye, we may as well stand back a littte, and wit- 
ness the ceremonial of interment.*' 

And moving back a few paces under the shadow 
of a large tree, they awaited the coming up o[ the 
procession. 

The corps of marines, commanded by hievAea^ 
ant Farragut, marched, in slow step, ^fins re- 
versed, to the solemn dirge which time immemo- 
rial hath appropriated to rtie funeral of the brave, 
composed, as it is, of the blended melodies of Ros- 
lin Castle and Logan Water; followed by four 
sturdy tars, and a relay, carrying the bier, in which 
reposed all that remained of Humphrey Deadeye, 
late boatswain on board his majesty's man-of-war 
Greyhound; the pall supported by Captain Sol- 
gard, Lieutenant Curt, tte purser^ and the captain 
of marines. A tolerably large concourse of citi- 
lens followed, by way of testifying their respect 
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"to his Britannic majesty, two by two, in good 
order; and negro slaves, Indiah boys, and the 
greater portion of Master Nicolas Sajomen's 
school, to whom a holyday had been accorded on 
the occasion, hung upon the rear and skirts of the 
liineral array. 

The cortege entered the church through the 
doorway to the south, and, gaining the middle 
aisle, the marines divided off on either side, suf- 
fering the coffin to pass directly up to the altar, or, 
to speak more correctly, the chancel. 

There the bier was set down, the pall suffered 
to sink upon it, and the mourners took seats af 
they found them, in the body of the church. Sol- 
^rd looked around him, to take a view of the 
internal arrangement of the building, which was 
built and fitted up in the modern style, with every 
attention to taste and luxury, much to the regret of 
some of the old Swedish members of the congrega- 
tion, who piously yearned after the ancient fane, — 
a small, but substantial and well-fortified log-build- 
ing, in which they were wont to bold worship, and 
chant the sweet hymns of Nicolaus Crolius, with 
the right eye to a loophole and a musket on the 
left shoulder. 

The main aisle ran from west to east, the length 
of the building, throwing off about midway a 
branch of equal width to the southera entrance, 
which was also the generally preferred mode of 
access to the church ; although the worthy and 
venerable Doctor Stiem, whose parsonage lay 
about north-west from the temple, invariably made 
his appearance by the western door. 

The benches were without cushions (for cush- 
ioned pews had not then entered into the imagina^ 
tion or man), but they were handsomely planed off 
(those of the former chapel owed their smoothness 
to nothing but the superincumbent weight and 
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pressure of the primitive congregation), nod ihe 
upper edge of the backs of the pews displsjed 
•ome skill in joiner- work. Over the western door 
was framed a* gallery for the accornmodatiooof 
the choir, well furnished with seals for the " sweet 
singers of Israel,'' and splendidly adorned in front 
with carved beads and wings of ever-sroiik^ 
cherubs. 

The chancel was entirehr free from the aid of 
meretricious ornament, difiering not nnuch in ap- 
pearance from a large pew, save that it contained, 
after the fashion of tlie Church of England (whose 
form of worship that of the Swedes' Church indeed 
resembled in most particuhirs), a low desk, iw hereon 
to read the morning and evening service, and a 
square unpainted pulpit overhead, to which access 
was had by a flight of steep narrow stairs. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour all had been 
dead silence in the chorch, save a funebria] cough 
or a melancholy hem here and there ; and the pastor 
had not yet made his appearance. The congrega- 
tion at last began to converse in whispers; the 
ancient gossips entering into their family details 
and grievances ; some young reprobates in a cor- 
ner making arrangements for a fight as soon as 
church was over ; Bob Asterley, who, as usual, 
was planted alongside of his faithful Achates, 
Doctor Eastlake, casting amorous glances up to 
the gallery, and making libertine remarks touching 
the beauty of certain fair Swedish damsels who sat 
therein; the principal mourners passing around 
quids of tobacco with exemplary gravity;' and 
Master Nicolas Salomen, who fulfilled the double 
duties of sexton and clerk, peering over the gal- 
lery in his latter capacity, to learn whether the 
parson had yet arrived. 

The abigail of the parsonage, a hard-favoured, 
withered, Teather-skinqed, ope-eyed Qi^trop, ia Q 
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<sap and high-heeled shoes, now appeared at the 
^irestern door, and announced, in a cracked voice, 
^uned on a remarkably high bey, that her master 
"^^ould make his appearance as soon as he had 
shaved and put on a dean surplice. 

This infornrration, being communicated in the 
Swedish tongue, was intelligible to most of the 
congregation, although not so to those who were 
more particularly interested therein, namely, the 
mourners ; and by the time that the purport thereof 
had been conveyed, through the medium of whis« 
pared interpretation, to all concerned, the worthy 
pastor himself put a stop to further discussion by 
his presence. 

The Very Reverend Cornelius Stiem, father in 
God to the pious and faithful congregation of 
Swedes at Weccacoe, was one of the earliest set- 
Jiers, having arrived as chaplain to the colony of 
Swedes and Fins, whose landing was effected at 
Paradise Point, afterward called Cape Cornelius. 
His hair was perfectly white, but unusually luxu- 
riant and bushy, standing out like a wire-brush in 
every direction ; and a pair of piercing gray eyes, 
thkt were characterized on all occasions by a wild 
unsettled gleam, which to some persons had the 
appearance of insanity, rendered his countenance 
and aspeet strikingly peculiar. He was clad very 
much after the manner of the clerk. Master Salo- 
men ; or, it might be more correct to say, that the 
attire of Master Salomen was modelled after that 
of the Reverend Cornelius Stiem, — the pastor 
. being hy far the most ancient of the two (Master 
Nicolas, nevertheless, being well stricken in years), 
and the reverend gentleman never having, d urine 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, altered, 
in one jot or tittle, the fash*ion of his gani)jents. 

The coat, waistcoat, and breeches of the divine 
were therefore of black velvet, garnished with large 
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horn buttons of a corre«ponding boe — that is to 
say, black at firstt ^nd gradually assuming lifter 
and lighter shades of brown as the velv^ grew 
rusty. In person he was tall, and v^ry thin. 

The parson differed materially, however, from 
his clerk, in that he wore powder, no spectacles, 
and a pair of wrioklied, long-topped, Uyse led boots, 
armed upon all occauons with a tremendous pair of 
spurs, indicating his cherished mode of locomotiofl^ 
which was on horseback* 

He well remembered William Penn ; with what 
curiosity he gazed around him when he first set 
foot upon his new territory ; and in the course of 
three days, during which time *Uhat meek and 
Christian-like Quaker" sojourned at the parsonage, 
a friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse wis 
set on foot, which ceased only with the life of Peao 
himself. 

The aged pastor walked along the aisle, nodding 
familiarly to his '* children** (as be usualljr termed 
his congregation) on the right and left, and giving 
one or more preparatory hems, which, being sigiudi 
ancient and ^ell understood by Master Nicolas 
Salomen, set that worthy clerk upon gettkig his 
choir in readiness for action. This w^ ft matter ^ 
no little difficulty ; for although not embajrrassei 
with numbers (the band of singfra consisting of 
three damsels and two rusty croniea of the cJerk)i 
vet in starting a hymn these two ancient met 
hardly ever hit upon the same key $ and as tliey 
sang principaHy by ear, it was the prosrince of 
Master Nioolas to see to it that they both fell upon 
the same tune. 

These drawbacks excepted, their psalmody bad 
a very pleasing effect upon the congregation at 
large ; and the choir, at all events, was universal!/ 
acknowfedged to be the best in 'Philadelphia; and 
Master Nicolas was observed to hold his bead 
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much higher Hmn visvai when this subject was 
towi^ied upofrJR conii^netion, he being, as itwere» 
Ihe parent and instigator of the same. 

After the i^iog^ng of a short hymn, adapted to the 
occasion, the Reverend Cornelius arose in the pul- 
pit; and delivered a goodly discourse in the Swe- 
dish tongue; which doubtless was verypertinent and 
aflfecting, for some oi the more ancient dames put 

' <«p their kerchiefs to their eyes, or rather to their 
frpectades, and sobbed bitterly : then followed an 

• exceedingly long prayer in the same, to which 
Master Nicolas devoutly responded "Amen*' — for- 
tunately afrejaculation in every Christian language, 
and of universal acceptation. 

Th^ pastor then addressed himself to the friends 
of 'the deceased ; but being unfortunately but indif- 
ferently versed in the vernacular idiom, his sermon 
Kas bmfcand somewhat to the following purport: — 
" My very dear brethren, and fellow-sinners — I 

' had no acquaintance myself with the deceased, but 
iam- requested by Captain Solgard, who is, I be- 

. Hv^, a gentleman of much veracity,, to 5tate, that 
Humphrey Deadeye was a man of unblemished 
reputtflton and character, and that he served his 
Iftngf faithftUly and bravely for many years— how 
many years did you say, Captaiij Solgard V^ he 
dbntinued, stoopfcg over the pulpit, as he made the 

/ iltterrogation. 

• SolgaM was rather taken aback with this prac- 

"tieal episode td the ^oraisonfwnhhre ;" but, collect- 
ing himsrff, he uttered in a low tone, ** About twen- 
ty-five years, altogether.'* 

" For about twenty-five years, then,** continued 
the minister, '• he did hiaduty, as a good and hon- * 
eBl subject ; but I doubt much, nay, I am almost 

' «ure, that he did not serve his Maker half sawelt 
nor half so long I I am* told that he was a man of 
kind and warm heart, but rough in manner, and 
Vol. H.— K 
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addicted, as saflontooofteii be, to liroi^ ilHDkand 
•hockinff profanity in lai^^ge. My Tery 4ear 
friends, I am matly afraid that beelaebnb has been 
too busy with biro to indulge any great hopes for 
the future salvation of his immortal soul. Yet the 
mercy of the Lord is all-saving, even for the worrt 
and vilest of sinners ; and let us notafl<M^ther de- 
spair that even our departed frien^-'Kumphrey 
Deadeye may be accepted at the last day I 

** All flesh is grass — aad our friend Humphrey 
found this to b^" too true. Those that go down to 
the sea in ships encounter many perils, yet Hum- 
phrey had 'been wonderfully preserved in ba^ 
and in shipwreck ; at last the Lord permitted his 
to be shot in a boat on theGretetSwedeland Stj^ami 
or a truth, the ways of the Lord are wonderrahoid 
mysterious. The wind bloweth whither it listetli, 
and the Lord suflereth sudb things as he ,deeflledi 
fit — blessed be his name 1" 

** Amen," uttered the voice of. Master Salosseo. 

" Yes, Master Nicolas," continued the e^^pentnc 
pastor, " we have grown old, and yet the Lord 
spareth us according to his own good pleasure : th 
days of man are but threescore years and ten, and 
many, very many, go down into the grave ere ttey 
reach that appoipted season. 

" Let us, therefore, my very dear brethren and 
co-sinners, look steadfastly unto the end, hd|^^, 
and above all praying, to the all-sufficing Sooree of 
saving grace and illimitable mercy, that at the final 
day of reckoning our accounts may be ^uared^ 
with a balance in our favour ; fcoking not so toideb 
to the things of this life, that be naught lyit rottefl- 
ness and dead mens' bones, but unto a blessed 
a biding- place in the streets of the HolyCJity, the 
new Hierosolyma, that savoureth of peace and life 
without end 1" 

" An^en,'* cried Master Nicolas. 



^ Why should we mourn for him that bath gone 
to his everiastioff rest f-^('' I know nott" quoth Sol- 
fiard, aside) — ^He hath IxT^d all bis appointed timei 
he leaveth neither wife nor children to mourn 
his untimdv fat^ He hath been taken from the . 
living ; be hath become as it were a broken pitcher 
— a sapless twig — a cruise without oil I 

" Let us therefore sing the seventy-ninth psalm, 
in long metre, omitting tne third aid fourth verses, 
together with the Christian doxology." 

With due solemnity the choir sang 'the seventy- 
ninth psalm, and the Christian doxology, being as- 
jiisted in the same by all the congregation, the 
sbriU voice of the pastor rising above the rest in 
pious fervour. 

'After a concluding prayer, of no great length, 
' butjaoftfie less to the purpose on that account, the 
pastor came down from the pnl pit, the bearers again 
raised the bier, the mourners followed, the marines 
^osecf up, and the procession moved out of the 
church, and surrounded the new-made grave. 

The beautiful funeral-service was read by the 
ifkinister, the coffin lowered, the fresh mould heaped 
in^'attKng dods upon the lid — the first sp^eful hav- 
. iogbeen cast in by Captain Solj^ard,— the particular 
>innmateft of thp deceased looking on with grave 
und ani|ious ^uriostt]^* 

The spectatwi stood aside, mid the. marines ad- 
vanced, to the grave. At the word of command 
* Ihef levelled a^d ^i^d ; the women put.thefir hands 
4o their , ears, and the boys shouted and leaped 
about in "rapture; another volley — with the same 
demonslrations of feeling j and yet another volley, 
and the last, that rang with a full, stunning, simul- 
taneous report—- find Sie dead heard it not I 

The VMmes were oow put into marchiiig order, 
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■houldered tlwk firelodra, and waft^ <^ at a KTdy 
step to the tone of ^ Nancy Dawson ;" while tfait 
noarners, and those of the oon^gation who had 
remained to witn^s the obsequies of the defunct^ 
accepted the cordial invitation of the pastor to tura 
into the parsonage and take a glass of winew 
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CHAPTER IX. 

f ** In poliUcM I putag great a difference between out new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the sun and an unconcocted evanid 
mtteor.** Glantillb. 

Thb human race, from all, that we can gather 
firom fQcard and tradition, hath in times past, doth 
in times present, and, from analogy, will in times 
to oome, divide, through friendship,* fear, ^thame, or 
accident of birth or education, into sides, leagues, 
factions, parties, and so forth. 

It were needless to advance instances to this effect 
from ancient or modem,from sacred or profane, his- 
tory: equally onerous toourselfandtbe reader were 
it to cite the controversial dogmas of the Jesuits 
and the Jiansenists; the contests of the Holy 
Church 'with the rebellious Martin Luther, and 
the still m(H'e heretical Calvin, — with the Hussites, 
the Anabaptists, the Waldenses, the Albifenses, the 
Lollards, the Wickliffites, and inbumerable other 
heretics, •< quibus nomen Legio/' 

The jed rose and the white^ — Montague and 
Capulet— Guelrfi and Ghibeiline— Cavalier and 
Roundhead — W hig and Tory— peaked and square 
toes—Church and Covenant — Papists and Orange- 
men — ^** drapeau blanc'' and ** tricolor" — Omar and 
Ali — ^Pompey and Caesar— the Blue and the White 
in the reign of Justinian', when forty thousand peiv 
isbed in Sie quarrel of these factions — long hose 
and short hose — Athens and Lacedaemon — the 
feuds of Italian families and Scottish clans — Roast- 
K2 
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beef and ^ Soape Maigre'^ — ^Beards and Na-beard» 
^>ut we spare the gentle reader. 

In despotic ffoverntnents and absolute mcm- 
aichies, where &e will of the sovereign regulates 
public opinion, or rather where- there is no public 
opinion whatever, and even private sentiments have 
an eye to the bowstring, there is of course but one 
way of thinking in regard to the measures of gov- 
ernment ; and the restless spirit of intr^ue, cabal, 
faction, and party-movement busies itseii in chang- 
ing the colour of the vizier's slippers, or recoia- 
mending a new opium-stand in the bazaar. But as 
goveraments^ partake more of the nature of a re- 
public, thought becoHoes more discursive, and maa 
Nviews, vindicates, censares, applauds^ or con- 
demns, as he thinks fit, the conduct of his ruleni. 
A genuine potiticifui has fixed rules of conduct, 
firom which, by rare accident, is he ever known to 
swerve: he ranks either with*' the "Ins** or the 
** Outs ;'' and his situation in this> respect is his in- 
fallible guide for or against the administration. A 
free country is rife with divisions, strHes, parties^ 
sides, factions; cabals, and intrigues, from the cra- 
dle to the churchyard. At school tbe restless ur- 
chin is a *^ Fifth-streeter," and defends Boss again^ 
Grout; at college he aids the^ Juniors" in a regu- 
lar onslaught upon a party of impertinent *• Fresh- 
men." He attends ward-meetings ; makes pattiotic 
appeals to all the better feelings of his fellow-dti- 
zens ; is appointed secretary, put on committees of 
vigilance, and meddles with elections. He sufiTers 
for his country's rights ; that is to say, he gets \m, 
nose swelled up like a red pepper, and one of his 
eoat-tails torn ofif, in his efibrts to get into tl^ mid- 
dle of a crowd, and is carried on the ground by 
some of his more lukewarm acquaintai^tts, over- 
powered by his unprecedented exertbnsdftning tha 
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day, and siiDdry heavy potations in support of ^ the 
<5ause.^ 

He becomes a Toter^ and is less active at eleo- 
tions. He espouses the cause of some popular, per- 
secuted preacher — he is made a vestryman before 
iie knows it, and becomes a decorous and exein- 

Ekry attender on divine worship — he is laughed at 
y some of his qjaondam helpmates in iniquity, and 
yet sticks to the church. The church is divided 
upon an important question : his party go for bhie 
curtains, the other party for red — the contest is c<m- 
ducted with warmth and energy, and nothing is 
decided upon until the whole congregation is se«> 
duced to take sides by the respective leaders ; the 
Blue Curtains carry every thing before them — the 
Red Curtains leave the church in disgust — and 
ever after the progeny of the Blue Curtains meet 
tiie children of the Red Curtains on terms of de- 
fiance. 

The peaceful community established by William 
Penn was not free from the sin of party, political 
turmoil, intrigue, and vexation. Witb the savages 
on one side, and the bucaniers on" the other, it 
flight be suwosed ^'a priori" that the colonists 
would be ftRtniy united as a band of brothers ^ but 
this was far from iming the case. The amiable 
founder had early cause to regret the dissensions, 
heart-burnings, bickerings, and jealousies among 
the settlers. It is on record, the toils, the troubles, 
tfie vexations, the difl5culties, the distress of body 
and mind which he endured on behalf of his dearly 
^beloved Pennsylvania. A spirit of opposition to 
the Proprietary^ watchful, determined, and untir- 
ingly active^animated the well-known Lloyd. His 
partisans were not very numerous ; but activity, per- 
severpuaee, and industrious hatred full well supplied 
the want of numbers. Lloyd was ever a thorn in 
tbe sidft of Penn. Oa the other hand, Logan and 
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Norris, and tbe mMxy firieiKb ef ^ Wmm? im 
stanch men and true, not to be put down l^ Uh 
damour and the noiiy declamatioii of demagogoes; 
and by them the inlereaCs of the Proprietary, u 
well as of tbe colony itself, were advocated aol 
Boaintained with a zeal and judgment that comtet- 
acted, in a great measure, the factiotts underpbl' 
tinff and open opposition of the crafty Lk>yd. 

William fttm was gathered to his fathers, bat 
parties at Philadelpliia remained essentially tbe 
same. Lloyd was one of those tot^^-skinoed nor 
taJs whom time rather dries up than wears oat; 
and he lived on, tP beep up a perpetual tutrmmlm 
confusion, long after his original victim had gone 
to rest It is true, neither ^le nor his partisausf »JJ 
discomfited their adversaries, who always retained 
the administration and regulation of the colony ; bat 
they were constantly teasing and tormenting ^ 
and on the times appointed for holding elecuooi. 
their whole force would be brought forward to con* 
test the field with their political opponents. 

As the day of election drew nigh, an unusualfit^ 
and commotion were to be seen among the sober and 
orderly citia^ns. The Norris party (being now ^ 
power) was tolerably quiet and inactive; but Lloyd 
and his followers were in constant motion — besiegi^ 
every man whose vote was considered in any ^*y 
doubtful— explaining, expounding, and laying doW^ 
the law touching the natural rights and ^^^ 
privileges of the settlers— how shockingly they Wj 
neen violated, how grossly they had teen abused 
by the griping avarice, the selfish pride, the doDn* 
neering spirit of ''Lord Penn" and his successes 
"—nothing good could be expected to be done fttf 
the colony until the present corrupt and selfish id^ 
in power, and more especially thei fat Speai^. 
the Assembly, should he turned out, and thj^ 
places filled by men who had at heart tbeiot^^ 



of ^ Bettors (mesamgfto wit, David Uoydbun* 
self^ and his trusty friends). In such guise did 
thejr endeavour to work upon the feelings of the 
new-comers especially ; and they made some prose- 
lytes, although in the main Isaac Norris and his 
frieods were too well thought of, and their plain, 
sturdy, and independent line of conduct too much 
admired^ to suffer any of the older settlers to be 
cxMdverted to the political creed of David Lloyd. 

** Your election, then, is to be to-morrow f ' in- 
quired Captain Solgard of the mayor, who was 
standing at the lime in the London-Coffee-house, 
ivith his hands behind his back, contemplating, as if 
in a fit of abstraction, the proportions of his stout 
and goodly leg. 

*' To-morrow," answered Thomas Hasell, look- 
ing up musingly at the interrogator, "it is ap- 
pointed by law to be holden." 

** You intend to vote, 1 presume ?" 
^ I so do, an my arms and legs fail me not." 
*' What I friend Hasell, do you mean to tell me 
that it requires any particular strength of body to 
entitle a freeholder to the elective franchise ?" 

'* Verily it doth, friend Solgard; and of the same 
not a little, as thou mayst verify, in case thou 
thinkest fit to enter the press at the stairs to-mor- 
row."^ 

** When do the polls open ?" 

**Asthe town-clock beateth nine." 

** And pray, who is to be the next Speaker ?" 

" That dependeth upon the number of votes 

S'ven in ; but it is expected by Friends that Isaac 
orris will be elected, as usual." 
*" Well, but I think that I heard David Lloyd say 
not so." 

" What David Lloyd propoundeth, thou mayst 
peradven^ire discover, lacketh gospel verity not a 
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Bttle* At et^ deotion bath k^ proomed to Ui 
deluded fdlowenr that his fectiM should prevail; 
and hitherto hath his ipromee lacked doe p^rfom- 
ance : what letteth it to fail yet a^in ?" 

**yery fnrobable, iodeedy'** replied Captain Sol- 
gard ; ^ but you have excited my curioMty, aadl 
shad attend the hustings to-morrow." 

With this they parted ; and the captam, leaviitf 
the coffee-house, mounted a nag, whic^ be baS 
hired during his stay in Philadelphia, rode up the 
High-street as far as Fifth-street, upc»i fe^iq; 
down which, and beholding that it was a jdea- 
sant road, well lined with trees, and apparently free 
from dust, he turned into it» .with the view of ridi^ 
down to Erigson House, and paying a visit to Ui 

? resent peerless one, Afiss Bafbara Schevelia^ 
^he fact was, that he was ratb^ iti a jpiandaiy 
touching this fair damsel: he had, aa uaiml, fiEdieB 
in love with the sweet creature, aoticipatto§^.tbi 
result which usually attended his flattering atten- 
tions; and he; was disappointed, for Miss Scdieve- 
ling appeared to regard bis homage with OKwt pno- 
voking indifference. This could not be afiectatiofl^ 
for her character admitted not the shadow of such 
a foible ; and he was compelled to admit to himsetf 
that the admiration of the all-accomplished and 
hitherto irresistible Captain Solgard was, for the 
first time, actually unnoticed by air inexperienced, 
unpractised, and very youthful beauty. With such 
reflections, he perceived that his horse halted a 
little on the near hind I^ ; and flopping at a little 
blacksmith's shop, that stood ani0ng the trees upon 
what is now the %:>uth corner of Fifth andXibrary- 
street, he alighted, and requested the son of Vulcaa 
to examine the ailment of the steed. 

The sooty operator he soon discovered to be a 
rank Lloyd man, expatiating most eloquei^y, 
though not very grammatically, upon the distress* 



in^ Miufttioti of tiie coloiiy $ the incapacity and 
mismanagement of the rulers, and the pressing ne- 
Oessity for unmediate and thorough reform in eyery 
feature of the admiBistrattoo.' 

^ Hot work to-HM)rrow, I suppose," quoth Sol- 
gard. 

" Ay I that there willP' replied the smith, with 
the foot of the horse resting on his leather lap, 
^that there will; ahd we'll show the Vistocrats 
that we are not to be trampled on in this kind of a 
ifwiy no longer.'* 

As he uttered this threatening observation, the 
hoof of the nag, to which, in the fulness of his 
patriotic zeal, he paid but little attention, accident- 
ally slipped down upon his own foot, furnishing a 
practical illustration of his political metaphor. 

" Hold up here I — saving your presence, sir — for 
a damned awkward beast that you are: there! be 
^vtUr now. Yes, sir ; I lay you five pounds we run 
out the • fat Speaker' to-morrow." 

**A bold wager,*' thought the captain, "for a< 
man to offer, whose whole stock in trade is worth, 
it ipay be, about half the amount." 

He declined betting, however, with the sanguine 
politician, observing that he had not entered into 
the merits of the controversy, and of course was 
utterly incompetent to form any opinion on the 
subject; but that, without doubt, much might be 
said on both sides of the question. 

"There's where you ftre mistaken, sir," said the 
smith, earnestly ; " now there's David Lloyd, who 
* could convince you, in less than the time I have 
taken to. shoe your horse, that ^ou are entirely 
wrong. You see, the way of the thing is this—-'* 
" I fear, my good man," interrupted the captain, 
" that my time is too brief to permit me the plea- 
sure of attending to your exposition just at present ; 
but at more leisure I shall be happy to receive 
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aH the information that you may be disposed to 
communicate on this important subject.'* 

And the captain, mounting his horse, rode off 
from the smithy, determining that this leisure mo 
ment should not be in a hurry ; and soon forgetting, 
as he kept along slowly in the shade, in the antici- 
pation oi meeting Miss Scheveling, the highly in- 
teresting subject of the "fat Speaker,** and the 
convincing eloquence of his bitter opponent David 
Lloyd. 

As he approached Erigson House he met Bob 
Asterley, cantering along on his pretty little crop- 
eared nag, followed by Nero, on a tafl hunter, that 
contrasted finely with Bob*s little charger. 

•* Good-morrow, Master Asterley 1 And whom do 
you intend to put in for Speakei^ to-morrow T^^^ 
Lloyd or Norris ? Stand, and deliver P 

" By all that's lovely !" cried the volatile little 
spark, "I have been so busy, and* every thing of 
the kind, you know, that I have not yet had time to 
make up my mind on the subject. Sir William 
Keith almost made me promise to vote for Lloyd, 
you know, and Eastlake says that he intends go- 
ing for Norris : so that one gets puzzled, and every 
thing of the kind, you know.** 

Bob was in haste, for he was riding to be in time 
for dinner with a friend of his own caliber, and had 
no time to waste on the discussion of politics ; he 
therefore gave a polite intimation of this fact to 
Captain So|gard, and, bidding him good-morning, 
rode off like a man duly impressed with the value 
of every moment. 

** What a very Epicurean,** said Solgard, aloud, 
" is that little man ! He enjoys the present m6ment, 
and gives no care, no forethought to the future. 
He dines, like Dived in Scripture text, most sump- 
tuously ^very day. He rides, hunts, frolics, smOic^s, 
sleeps, and makes lote at all hpurs, and whe*e he 
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lifteth. He has a choice library, but fatigues his 
mind with no heavy reading ; his favourite authors 
are the • Coblentz Gazette' and the * Gentleman*s 
Magazine/ Yet he is acquamted with almost every 
new book. < He reads the first page and the last 
chapter of a novel, and loves to fill up the body of 
the tale by the luxuriant ideas of his own fancy. In 
matters of virtu he defers to the opinion of cognos- 
centi; in matters of taste alone proudly independ- 
ent. Thus, he wears an opal, because Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes is said to have carried it upon his finger ; 
and a superb diamond in his bosom at his own sug- 
gestion. He carries a twisted little stick of thorn to 
please Dr. Eastlake ; and a neat'gold-headed rattan 
to please himself. That eternally white-aproned 
n)iu*acle of Ethiopian gravity, that cruel Emperor 
Nero, as his master facetiously denominates him, 
superintends, and absolutely directs, the selection of 
his apparel ; but Bob folds in his rufiiies, and gives 
his beaver the specific dip towards the horizon. 
An eccentric, but warm-hearted little genius, gen- 
erous to a fault, and whimsical as a Chinese empe- 
ror. Devpted to womankind, and constant in no- 
thing but inconstancy ! With a happy propensity to 
get into scrapes, and a happy knack at getting ou^ 
of them. Abused, slandered, vituperated, scolded ; 
but very much liked by the fair sex. Singular 
compound of character that he is ! Reckless, 
thoughtless, dissipated, amorous, heedless, extrava- 
gant, uncertain, and volatile ; — ^good-natured, gay, 
cheerful, liberal, amiable, accomplished, court- 
eous, affable, engaging, witty, merry, and tender-' 
hearted I Robert Asterley, thou art a paragon of 
thine inches T' 

Thus soliloquized Captain Solgard in mood of 
unwonted loquacity, and shortly after alighted from 
ins steed at Erigson House. 

He was hospitably receive(i, and paid his com- 

VoL. U.— L 
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plimeots to fhe ancle and the niece with die tact 
and polish of a courtier : the major delighted will 
an officer who understood so well to practise dx 
courteous politeness of the old school gentlemaD; 
and Barbara, with an- easy, unembarrassed sodt* 
bilitjr, so unfavourable to the captain's hopes, re* 
ceiving his flattering attentions, and connpliflQentsof 
respect and admiration, just as a maid of honour 
would listen to the vows of a courtier — to foiget 
tiiem as soon as they were uttered. 

**So, captain,** exclaimed the n^jor, bloodyi 
"you are not to carry off our pretty widow, after 
all 1 But no matter — try her again I a soldier moit 
not be discouraged by the first defeat ; Marx^ 
mother refused me twice in two months that I 
courted her, and married me in the third. I dare 
to say the widow broke with you for the pleasure { 
of a renewal of the courtship. However, you are 
not the first man she has jilted, if folks say what is 
truer 

This was gall and absynth to Captam Solgari 
and nK>re particularly in the presence and hearing 
of Barbara Schevelin^. 

He turned to the fair creature, however, and ob- 
served, in a low voice, " I could tell a different talc 
touching the breaking off of that match, if a ce^ 
tain fair lady would condescend to listen." 

** Nay/' replied Barbara, " I care not to hear it" 

Solgard was mortified ; he calculated upon wo- 
man's attribute — curiosity. Here Barbara agaio 
disappointed him ; he was not permitted even to 
make use of one of the advantageous conditionsin 
the treaty of peace between Madam Markham and 
himself, namely, to give to the lady whom he might 
thereafter affect the true version of his story. It 
was evident, however, that Miss Scheveling had 
no partiality towards scandal — a rare virtue in 
woman. The mor^ovely, therefore, appeadkl the 



n^oclest girl in die eyes of the enamoured captain ; 
«Ln<l his equanimity was in a great degree restored 
-to its usual temperature by the kind, cheerful, and 
obliging readiness with which she shortly after- 

^ward yielded to his entreaties for a tune on the 

liarpsichord. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** Indeed, 'tit pity joo^boiild mise 
Vbe mrrean of all your senricee ; 
And for th' eternal obligation 
YWe laid upon th' #ngrateful nation. 
Be used to uneenscionably hard , 

Aa BOt to find a juit rewaid." 

BUTLIB. 

It is the twelfth day of October, Adqo Domin 
1733 ; the citizens of the good borough of Phitar 
delphia this day elect members of Assembly. The 
old Quakers look up their election roundabouts, ef 
coarse and firm texture, their rain-beavers, their 
tortoise-shell spectacles, and their tickets, to see aD 
flight 

Aurora's rosy fingers had unlocked the *gates of 
dawn, and, despite the dense fog abroad, t)an Phc&- 
bus drove forth his car on tliai daily route, and kept 
on at the ordinary jog-trot up-hill, and was about 
half-way between the eighth and ninth hour-stones^ 
folding his cloak around him, as the mist grew 
thicker, and seemed, as he thought^ to threaten 
rain. 

Small groups are now collecting about the Guild- 
hall — the old women in the immediate vicinity are 
cautiously closmg their window-shuttefrs — their 
daughters are sallying forth to spend the day with 
friends, at a safe disiaflce from the expected tur- 
moil and riot — the sky is overcast with clouds 
— it looks like rain — the shop-windows are barred 
and fastened, and itinerant venders of cakes, beer, 
ground-nuts, stewed oysters, and pepperpot set 
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their tables in dangerous proximity to the scene of 
action — " auri sacra fames !" Absorbing love of 
^inl into what perils dost thou not drive the traf- 
fickers in small wares ? They care not how often 
they jeopard person and property, an they but turn 
the ready penny ! 

The Guildhall^ in which sit the judges and in* 
8pectoi« of the votes, has been built about twenty- 
four years, yet looks fresh and modern among the 
vetust and old-fashioned buildings round about* 
The ascent to the chambers is by a double stairway 
en the outside, looking to the river ; and on tha 
small platform at the top of the stairs is the cen-* 
tral point of attraction during the riving and press 
of a contested election. In peaceable and orderly 
times, nothing could be more convenient and com* 
fortable than for the aged and quiet citizen to walk 
up-stairs on one side, insert his vote, and walk 
down on the other. But in rough and troublous 
times, in seasons when party rage reared its horrid 
front, Great Master 1 what a fearful tuggysg and 
tearing of garments 1 what swaying to and fro of 
portly bellies I what shoving of shoulders I what 
rigidity and acuteness of elbows ! what puffing and 
'blowing I what crowding, pressing, and squeezing I 
what rending of cuffs| and crushmg of hats, have 
been enacted on this very platform I 

The clock strikes nine — and with long, lazy» 
almost reluctant strokes, as if it kne^w that it had a 
heavy job on hand, the election-bell begins its 
chime, making the little steeple tremble, as it sways 
heavily to and fro. The polls are open — the 
judges wipe their spectacles and £\l their pipes — 
the inspectors peer inquisitively to, the window to 
ascertain who shall be the first voter. A very 
aged Quaker ascends to the platform, and deposites 
h^ ticket ; the boys gaze upon him with admiration, 
and set up a shout. Now come more ancient men, 
L2 
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in drab Coats and broad-britnmed hats, and tficy 
ascend with tardy and feeble steps. People are 
collecting from all quarters ; sundry stanch, influ* 
ential burgess^ appear on the ground, and seem 
to be dbcussing matters of no little interest. There 
are Richard Hill and Samuel Preston, whispering 
together, under one of the arches ; and there be 
Richard Havs, and Evan Evans, and Rowland 
Ellis, and Jonn Goodson, comparing tickets. And 
that large, broad-shouldered, heary-browed, burly 
man, with his back against Margery Lightfoot^s 
shop, is William Hudson ; be is talkmg loudly and 
earnesthy to Anthony Morris, Morris Morris, and 
Reese Thomas, And there comes David Lloyd, 
by himself— he appears to be in baste — he looks 
neither to the right nor to the left, butpasses quickly 
down High-street, towards Frotit The bell tolls at 
long intervals, as if tired already ; and the clouds 
increase and darken, and several men, with new 
beavers, look anxiously and apprehensively at the 
lowering skies. And now none appear to be voting 
—the platform is clear — the inspectors lean back 
in laz/ expectation, and take a pinch from Joseph 
Growden's well-known snuff-box. 

The clock strikes ten — the boys who infest the 
ground look anxiously aroui^, and lay in a supply 
of ground-nuts ; the judges replenish their pipes f 
the various groups about regulate their watches by . 
the town-clock ; and the hour passes away quietly, 
and with but little voting. 

The dock strikes eleven — a pretty connderable 
body of voters come up Second-street — there is a 
Kttle press on the platform, but no disturbance — 
for the last hour the heavens have looked blacker 
and Wacker—a few heavy drops come down — 
bright streaks of lightning traverse the dark mass 
of clouds — heavy muttering thunder rolls at a dis- 
lanoe ia the murky vault* The voters hurry id 
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their votes — the inspectors are pro vokii^ly tedious, 
and, most unseasonably, find it necessary to investi- 
gate the qualifications of sundry voters, who have 
a long way home f the heavy dropa( prelude of the 
impending storm, that at first were " few and fay 
between,** become smaller, and closer together; 
the loMngers button up their coats ; some preis 
their hsts closer to their eyes, and bear away to a 
place of shelter ; others gather under the arches, 
like barnyard fowls under a cart — the rain pours 
down at last, with a fury proportionate to the so- 
lemnity of its approach. The inspectors close the 
little window at the platform, to keep the yain out : 
the storm rages with increasing violence ; the rain 
beats harder and harder. In the very height of the 
tempest, David Lloyd walks up High-street to the 
Guildhall, mounts the steps slowly, taps angrily 
at the window, and puts in his ticket ; upon which 
he retires with equal composure, amid the acclama- 
tions of a swarm of little vagabonds, snugly nestjed 
together under a wagon hard-by. 

The clock strikes noon — ^^the storm has partially 
abated, a^ the congregation under the arches, 
starting at the stroke, rush from their shelter, well 
knowing that dinner is on table, and their wives 
unsparing of delay. The ground is clear of all, 
save some good-for-naught little reprobates, who 
dive and dabble among the puddles and gutters as 
so many young ducks. Meanwhile the worthy 
inspectors and judges, securely housed, snufl* up, 
with feelings of epicurean anticipation, the grate- 
fill odour that arises from the smoking dishes as 
they pass to their appropriate locations on the ta- 
ble. The whistling wind and splashing rain without 
make them feel doubly comfortable within. David 
Lloyd has voted, and no one else is likely to inter- 
rupt their dinner during such a storm. The pre- 
parations for appeasing the hunger of the worthy 
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servants of the public have been ample, for expe<- 
rience has taught that public exertions wonderfully 
sharpen the appetite. *• We are all * Members of 
the Board, ex officio^'** quoth' Joseph- Growden, 
fiicctiously ; and with that they sat down to dinoen 

The clock strikes one — ^the " Members of tlie 
Board" are still at dinner — the storm has passed 
over — the sun is out, powerful and radiant as ever ; 
and the clouds are rolling rapidly over the horizon 
to the north-east. The election-bell is tolling with 
sudden vigour; sundry broad-brimmed hats again 
make their appearance near the steps, and on the 
platform ; and the election-ground begins to assume 
a more lively aspect A party of Swedes, good- 
looking, rosy-faced fellows, wearing enormously 
thick-soled shoes, and headed by John Ram bo as 
interpreter, in case of need, come up from Wecca- 
coe, and vote, to ji man, for Isaac Norris, The 
sun becomes powerfully hot, and men unbutton 
their coats : the boys have attempted a bonfire, and 
are put to rout by Thomas Hasell himself, who, 
during his occupance of the mayoralty, ever was 
a known terror toeviWoers ; being particularly and 
personally active on election days, Christmas, All- 
hallows Eve, New-year's Day, and the like — still 
the main body of voters have not yet come qu, 

Two o'clock— a fine hot afternoon — the bell si- 
lent for half an hour, and the toller thereof, upon 
inquest of the authorities, detected in a nap; threat- 
ened to be turned out of ofiSce ; promises to keep 
awake in future, and falls to ringing with marvel- 
lous vigour — many voters coming in — platform 
crowded — the Lloyd men beginning to muster 
pretty strong, having previously kept aloof, and * 
now jostle and annoy divers ** Friends*' frona Mul- 
berry-street. 

Three o'clock— some little shoving and pushing 
about the steps— Eastlake and Asterley push up the 
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Steps with ** Norris" tickets— the two friends sepa- 
rated in the press — little Bob falls in with Sir Wil- 
liam Keith on the platform, who is '^ery happy to 
see him, inquires into the state of his health, and pre- 
sents him with a "Lloyd" ticket; which little Bob 
puts into his breeches-pocket, on the spur of the 
occasion, and votes by mistake. Captain Solgard, 
as a *• looker-on here in Venice," meets Ktile Bob 
on the ground, and presently overhauling the doc- 
tor, the trio, at the suggestion of the little man, who 
finds himself very thirsty and exhausted, adjourn 
to " Peg Mullen's." The contest is growinc 
warmer, and the' bell stops tolling that the clocE 
may strike — 

Four— whereupon the boys start bonfires in four 
different places — the mayor immediately on the 
alert — voting going on pretty regularly — a good 
many Indians appear, according to custom, to see 
"what there is to be had in the way of drink ; and 
to wonder, as they invariably do at every election, 
"what keeps the white men so busy doing nothing : 
rumours circulating that the fishermen of Shacka- 
maxon are coming down in a body to carry every 
thing before them. As they are principalty in 
favour of Isaac Norris, this report is supposed to 
have been raised by the Lloyd men, for the pur- 
pose of creating a disturbance. The Norris voters 
much annoyed by a muster of the Lloyd party on 
the platform, until the "bold Quaker," Richard 
Hill, gets together a stanch set of broad-shoul- 
dered adherents, clears the platform by force of 
arms, and renrmins "in situ" for the comfort and 
countenance of his own party. 

Five o'clock — rumoured that Norris is ninety- 
seven ahead — the Lloyd men appear in nowise 
discouraged,""while a silent and rather grim smile 
of satisfaction goes from one Norris man to an- 
other. Young Franklin steps up to Sir William 
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Keith, and \vhi8pert him somewhat-^they leave 
the ground together, the baronet casting a glance 
expressive otsome doubt on the sturdy form of 
Richard Hill. A glass of wine handed out of the 
window to Richard Hill by one of the judges— 
BDurmurs among the Lloyd nien — ^the old women 
of the tables drive a tolerably brisk trade in beer 
and pepperpot— the bell tolls incessantly — a crip- 

Jled veteran, said to have fought for Cromwell at 
faseby, brought to vote by the Lloyd men, on a 
wheelbarrow. Several of the boys hurrah for the 
old soldier, while others cry, "Down with old Noll 
and the Rump.** A regular engagement, and two 
new bonfires the consequence. The Norris boys 
having feloniously carried off the wheelbarrow and 
broken it up into firewood, the veteran of Naseby 
is conipelled to walk home. 

The clock strikes six — a loud shout set up by the 
Leal her Apron Club, as it emerges in battle array ' 
from Pewter Platter Alley into Second-street. 
Hict)arU Hill exhorteth his friends to stand fast— 

§reat commotion on the ground— divers stout 
Quakers add themselves to the force of Riciiard 
Hill — the Lloyd men welcome the approach of the 
Leather Apron Club with loud eries of exultation 
and delight — the Norris men are quiet, but not 
alarmed. And now the club, being joined by sun- 
dry men of mettle on the ground, makes a power- 
ful rush for the steps and platform ; they press on 
boldly and with concerted action, but the sturdy 
Quakers, under the superintendence of Richard 
Hill, shoulder off and crowd the Lloyd tnen in a 
curious and surprising manner. Again and again 
they attempt the platform — they might as well at- 
tempt to take Gibraltar — they are repulsed again 
and again, and finally retire, to a little distance, and 
appear to hold a council of war, Sir William Keith 
and his aid Master Franklin being very buBy among 
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them. After this little skirmish, matters remain 
tolerably quiet, and many votes come in ifor 
Norris. 

Seven o*clock — lamps lighted at the Guildhall 
— <5andles in the interior, and another glass of wine 
and a **huge cantle" of cold pie handed out to 
Richard HiH-— considerable movement among the 
partisans of David Lloyd, and everybody looking 
down High-street tovi^ards Front. Presently many 
lights, — ^such as candles, lanterns, and torches, to- 
gether with flaming pine-knots, — come out of King- . 
street into the High-street. After these rude fla- 
mens is borne a large white banner, with the in- 
scription as thus : — 

SAILOR S' rights! 

LLOTB 
AND THE CHARTER^ ^ 

S'OR bter! ^ ^^ ^ 

Behind the flag come a large body of sailors, pro- f^ 
vided with clubs and marline-spikes, and march- 
ing in a most tumultuous and riotous manner. ^ 
They advance, up High- street, shouting, ye fling, 
mnd cursing Willi§Ai Penn, James Logan, and Isaac 
Norris. On the ground they are saluted by the 
Leather Apron Club (although the club afterward 
denied this), and without any long delay attack 
the Norris men with clubs and spikes, and drive 
them from the ground, Richard Hill only excepted, 
' who wrests a club ^from a sailor, and commits 
much havoc among the assailants, until he is over^ 
powered by numbers, and dragged off by some of 
his friends, stunned and senseless from the field of 
battle. • 

Eight o'clock — the partisans of David Lloyd are 
no.w in full possession of the ground and the polls ; 
the sailors, who appear to be intoxicated, begin to 
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qoarrel among themselves — several single c<nn- 
bats, and finally a pretty general mil6e — much soup 
and beer demolished without payment, consider* 
ably to the detriment and disadvantage of the 
owners-^iarge bonfires in every direction — a range 
of lights kindled along Second-street from Shacka- 
maxon down to Weccacoe — rapid voting for David 
Lloyd — sailors become altogether unmanageably 
«— reel about with flaming torches, and threaten to 
fire the town — Lloyd men become alarmed^ and 
give notice to the mayor that the city is in danger 
— Thomas Hasell calls a posse comitatus at the 
Blue Anchor-^sends to his store for a lot of ax- 
handles just imported, and distributes them to the 
posse — marches up to the election-ground — sum- 
mons the sailor-mob to surrender — they receive 
bis proposition with a yell of defiance, and attack 
him furiously — regular club-fight — broken heads in 
abundance — the law prevails — sailors give way — 
many knocked down and taken to prison. 

' The clock strikes nine — and thepolls are closed 
— the mayor and his posse remain on the ground 
to preserve order — the votes are counted — many 
are waiting on the outside to hear the result- 
various rumours as to the number of votes — ^Da^ 
vid Lloyd said to be ahead— others again confi- 
dently predict the success of Isaac Norris. Sol- 
fard, Eastlake, and Asterley come up from " P^ 
lullenV' where they have been slaking their 
thirst, and incidentally demolishing a steak, since 
three o'clock. 

*• I bet you a dozen of champaign,** cried the 
gallant captain, steadying himself against a lamp- 
post, " that Norris is elected !" 

*' Exactly," replied Bob, speaking with all the 

fravity and slow utterance of unconscious ine- 
riety ; •• I think it very likely, but I voted, through 
A singular mistake, for David Lloyd ; and the con- 



o^nence is^-^at I bet yoo a doz6n--^at— Lloyd 
is elected — not but what I go for Norris— but 
the consequence is — ^that Lloyd goes in.'* 

A kmd hurrah at the window — it passes around 
-^-David Lloyd is elected by a majority of one 
vote 1 The Norris men are amazed — ^their oppo^ 
nents make the air ring with demoniac shouts 
of victory ; the boys are in raptures, for their 
seniors roll barrels of rosin to their bonfires ; and, 
like a band of Indians, dance in a ring with joined 
hands around the flames. 

** I am sorry you have lost your bet,** quoth Bob. 

** So am I," replied Solgard. 

" But," continued Bob, ^ we will make a night 
on't; come down to my house, boys, and well 
take a little more wine, you know — and — '* 

"The consi^quence will be," cried the doctor, 
imitating Bob, " that we shall all get drunk, you 
know, and have a dainned headache to-morrow.** 

** By all that's lovely, doc, you shan't back out I 
Come along, gentlemen ! let me walk in the middle, 
and I will steady both of you I" 

Doctor Eastlake knew, by long experience, t^s 
little friend's pertinacity on such occasions,and gave 
in without a murmur 5 while Solgard, on the other 
side, commenced humming, " Malbrook s'en v&.t-en 

fuerre ;" and Bob chimed in with " Well not go 
ome till morning :" and in this happy condition 
they tumbled along, supported principally by the 
cohesive vis inertice of their persons, until they 
reached Bobb's mansion. 

" Nero," cried Asterley, " you black rascal I help 
me to get these gentlemen into the house ; and get 
up some champaign, you E^biopiall ! Come along, 
my boys ! for — 

'We'll not go home till morning — 
We'll not go home till morning — 
Well not go home till momingr^ • 
Till broad aaylight.'" 

Vol. II.— M 
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** If the gentlemen will wait one momeiit,'' iaid 
Nero, very humbly, "I will bring in the cc^ 
water.** 

^ Make haite, then, you black son of a gun," ex- 
claimed bit master; and presently he returned 
with three basins, and filled them with cold spring- 
water. 

** Before I sit down to make a* night of it," quoth 
Bob,** I like to dip my face and hands in cold 
water; and the consequence is, that I feel perfectly 
fresh, and every thing of the kind during the even- 
ing, you know." 

On Asterley's recommendation, Solgard and 
Eastlake performed ablution ; and, considerably 
cooled and refreshed, they sat down to champaign. 

" What manner of man was this Hill, whom the 
sailors killed ? They say he fought like a Paladin,** 
exclaimed Solgard. 

"Tell Solgard about the gunpowder business, 
Eastlake." 

*' Let us then drink to the menaory of Richard 
Hill," quoth the doctor, filling his glass; " I give 
you a sentiment from' Horace — 

* Virtutem incolumem odimos 

* Sublatam ex oculis, querimus invidi.' 

" There was a tax put upon vessels up and down 
the river by the fort at Newcastle,— say half a 
pound of powder to the ton, or some such trifling 
matter. The citizens grumbled exceedingly at this 
exaction, which was strictly enforced by Captain 
John French at the fort, and various measures 
were devised to get rid of it with no effect, — such 
as petition, remonstrance, and the like. 

" Upon this, Richard Hill, being one of the 
governor's council, and a bold fearless man, took 
to him Isaac Norris and Samuel Preston, and lay- 



iii|[ beads together, tfiey determioed to remore this 
nuisance. 

^ HiH bad a vessel named the Philadelphiat then 
loaded and iost goin^ out t6 sea ; but doubting c^ 
his captain's resolution to pass the fort without 
aubmitting to the imposition, he, in. company with 
the other two, went in the vessel down the river, 
and dropped anchor a little before they came to 
the fort Norris and Preston went on shore to in* 
form the officers at the fort that the vessel was 
regularly cleared, and to use such persuasion as 
tiiey were capable of, that she might pass withoiit 
interruption — but to no purpose. Hill, therefore, 
taking command of the sloop, stood to the helm, 
and passed the fort without receiving any damage, 
though the firing was kept up till he was clear, and 
the guns were pointed in such a direction -that a . 
ahot went through the mainsail. As soon as the 
sloop was got clear of the fort, John French, the 
commander of it, put off in a boat, manned and 
armed, to bring- her to in that manner. 

** When he came alongside. Hill ordered a rope 
to be throwh him, upon whidi they fastened the 
boat, and French went on board ; the rope was 
then immediately cut, and the boat falling astern, 
French was conducted a prisoner to the cabin, 
" who, now seeing his situation, pleaded his indispo*, 
sition of body; jipon which llill asked him, * If mat 
wcLS reaUy the case^why did he come there?* 

" Lord Cornbury, Governor of New-Jersey, and 
as such claiming to be vice-admiral of the Iliver 
Delaware, happened at that time to be at Salem, 
a little lower down on the Jersey side of the river 
— ^to him the prisoner was brought, to give au ac- 
count of his conduct In this place, after French, 
in a coarse manner, had been sufficiently repri- 
manded by Lord Cornbury, upon a suitable sul>- 
mission and promises made, he was at length di»- 
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miMvdf birt not wUImhU marks of derisiaQv from 
lome of *JL^ attendants. Such a man was Ricbard 

Huir 

^. And the consequence is,** exclaimed Bob«^ ^ tbact 
WQ will fill another glass to bis memory. Bring 
up the remainder of tne dozen, Nero 1" 

Nero broi;^ht up the remainder of ^e dozen i 
and the talk bappeninfl to be on the. abusive and 
illegal cooduct. of m<mi during elections, Bob put 
on a countenance of exceeding gravity, and ob* 
served,-^ 

. ''The greatest blessings, when perverted to 
wron^ purposes, become the greatest curses to 
mankma; and the very sources of happiness and 
prosperity, add every thing of the kind, by mistake 
or abuse, are changed into — intor-tne causes of 
infelicity and the most pernicious evils. Even lib- 
orty itself, than which nothing is more desirable, 
you know, when carried beyond a certain point 
degenerates into licentiousness; and the conse- 
quence is — that men»- whatever refined notions 
they may possess or pretend to, when restrained 
neither by law Qor conscience, are more pemicioua 
than the worst of savages I I would suggest to 
my friend on the right that his glass is emptv 1 
The consequence is, that too great liberty is tne 
cause of too great restraint upon it ; wd every 
extreme, you know, is'the sourcie jf the contrary. 
I give you, gentlemen, *May this never be the case 
of Pennsylvania P '' 

About daybreak, Nero put ^be thre^ topers to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER XL 

•< Tetader-banded touch a nettle, 

And it stings you for joar pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle. 
And it soft as silk remains. 
tSo it is with common natures : 

Treat them gently they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters. 
And the rogues obey you well.'* 

A. Hill. 

Aftbr the engagement between the Greyhound 
and the bucaniers, in which Sprigg was taken and 
Blackbeard had escaped, the latter pirate became 
more cruel and savage than before. His intervals 
of good-nature were more rare and more transient 
than ever. Wo unto the crews of such English 
Tessels as now fell into his hands I he showed them 
no mercy; they either walked the plank, or the 
batches were nailed down upon them, and they 
went down in the scuttled ship. His own crew 
revelled in plunder, but they found their old com- 
mander insupportably tyrannical and capricious. 
They murmured not loudly, to be sure ; for by expe- 
rience it had been found in one or two cases that 
the click of a trigger was their chieftain's " heroic, 
remedy*' for all such complaints. But they grum- 
bled, perhaps, the more in secret that the open ex- 
Eression of their dissatisfaction was so sternly pro- 
ibited ; and an increasing disposition to discontent 
was quietly but surely spreading among them. 

The cruise for the last week had ]^en one of 
disappointment and vexation. A beautiful Spanish 
M3 
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vessel known to have left Vera Croz with any 
amount of ^latina on board, and whose depait- 
ure had been anxiously waited for by Captain 
Teach some five days after the time that his friends 
on shore had sent word that she was to leave port, 
came out like a swan, passed to windward, and 
outsailed^ him so rapidly, notwithstanding be got 
out his sweeps and dashed water upon his sailsj 
that before night nothing could be seen of her but 
a little white speck far m the horizon, sometimes, 
indeed, entirely lost to view, and again barely to 
be distinguished from the bright crests of surf on 
the far waters. Another ship, an English mer- 
chantman, he had overhauled, but was compelled 
to relinquish his prey by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a surly British bull-dog, with a double row 
of teeth. Again, — the black-bearded ruffian had 
not slept f<»* uiree nights, with a most excruciating 
toothache, ^'shooting his tortured gums alang," that, 
in spite of his devilish resolution, he yelled, and 
cursed heaven and earth in his agony« An old 
pirate with one eye, and a pretender to some surgi- 
cal skill, was called upon to extract the offending 
molars. **Wi' sma' persuasion" he fell-to; and 
rummaging the carpenter's chest, produced a rusty 
ragged pair of pincers, which he opened, and shut 
upon one of his own teeth, by way of ascertaining 
the proper hold. Blackboard upon this, with fero- 
cious waggery, grasped the pincers, and having a 
very fair hold of his surgeon's tooth, shouted "Let 
go and haul 1" and out came the pincers with the 
only sound tooth in the pseudo-surgeon's head. 
The sinrgeon dared not tx>mplain, but was ampl^ 
avenged; for after pulling three teeth with ms 
•* racking engine,^ his commander discovered thi^ 
the "venomed stang" still jremainedi and the dentist 
was dismissed with curses in full to the amount of 
his services. 
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^ What have we here, Mason f ' quoth the cap- 
tain, after walking the deck for some time in grim 
silence, and then stopping short and gazing, with 
an appearance of excited interest, in a particular 
direction. 

Mason, a taciturn, weather-beaten tar, broad-^ 
shouldered and short-legged like his captain, with^ 
a good deal of the same buU-dog' disposition, but 
without the cunning and forethought of Black- 
beard, approached at the question, and, without a 
single word, bent his eyes in the direction al« 
}tided to. 

There was a long stretch of light, hazy:, indefi- 
nite clouds resting on the very edge of the water ; 
the line of which could, only by the most strict and 
steady scrutiny, be detected separating the vapours 
above from the water beneath. Along this line 
Mason ranged his eye, and saw nothing but light 
filmy vapour. 

He turned around to Blackboard and shook his 
head positively, as much as to say, «* Though you 
have got a piercing eye. Captain Teach, you have 
taken salt for sugar this time." 

'< Take my glass. Mason, and try it again ; it lies 
below, on the transom.** Mason went down into 
the cabin, and came up with the glass in his hand. 
He opened it to his own peculiar focus (he was 
near-sighted), and bringing it up to the level of the 
eye, took a slow, deliberate range along the hori- 
zon ; presently the glass remained stationary. 

** Well, Blindeye, what is she running under?" 

" llard up for the bottom, before long." replied 
Mason. 

" Ship in distress, ha I Well, let them go down, 
and be damned ]" growled Teach. 

''Might get something out of her," observed 
Mason. 

^' Don't know^" continued the captain; <' but Sday- 
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be the mmi would like to see them all go down to- 
gether : it's a pretty sight, by God ! How do you 
headr 

** North-east and a half east** 

•* Keep her up half a point ; there ! no, near T? 
and the ship now bore away ibr the distressed 
vessel, that seemed ready to go down every mo- 
ment As the bucairiers drew nigh, they saw that 
she was quite a lai^ce vessel, three-masted, and of 
perhaps five hundred tons. Besides the crew, who 
were all on deck, a large numbsr of women and 
children were seen on board, all in the agony of 
anticipated death ; rending the air with shrieks and 
supplications, that increased as the bucaniers came 
on ; and then, at sight of the ship that seemed so 
providentially sent to their rescue, they laughed 
and cried alternately, in the ecstatic rapture (^ 
their feelings. 

These poor beings were evidently in a perilous 
condition : the pumps were choked ; the ship was 
settling slowly, but not the less surely ; and, but for 
the providential appearance of the bucanier, they 
well knew that death had been certain. As the 
bucanier came sweeping on, dashing and plough- 
ing her way gallantly through the waves, a faint 
hurrah was set up from the wreck, which was re- 
turned from the pirate, loudly, cheeringly, and in a 
manner the most encouraging possible. ^This was 
done by the particular instructions of Blackbeard 
himself.) The commander of the sinking vessel, 
which proved to be Portuguese, now took a small 
silver crucifix from his bosom, and reverentially 
kneeling down upon deck, appeared to be return- 
ing thanks for this timely succour in the hour of 
need, to the imaged Saviour, which he raised above 
him: several others followed his example, and 
Blackbeard's upper lip curled in mockery of their 
devotion. 
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Tbe Vooaoier now t2«me iliNigtUe ; aiid tfM M 
tain of the wreck, stepping forward, a dialogue wae 
held in Spaaiah, whieb^ however, for tbe con- 
irenien<» of aU readers^ we bava rendered into 
English. 

** Have you platiaas>r jewek on board t^ cried 
Blaekbeard. 

** Jewels plenty : but we are settling very fast». 
tenorr 

*^ I observe it T continued Blackboard, coolly t 
** md, as I wish to take you all on board"-^(** May 
G»od reward your kindness, senor I" ejaculated the 
other) — ** you must pass over all the jewels and 
other valuables first ; and the women and chfl* 
dren — ** 

Pressing danger admits no delay for reflection 
and discusrion ; and^ in a few moments, rich gems, 
bracelets, necklaces, diamonds, pearls, and rubies 
were hastily torn from the fingers, arms, and necks 
of tbe beautiful Portuguese women who wore 
them, and passed on to the' deck of the bucanier. 

And now the ship sank more and more by the 
head. 

" For God's sake, seSor ! you will be toolate P 
cried the captain anxiously. As he spdce. Black* 
beard cast ofi'the rope that had been throwtl 
- aboard him from the sinking vessel, and cried 
out, so that all on board both ships could bear dis- 
tinctly every word that he uttered, — 

"Make yourself easy— you are going down 
now I" 

" For the love of tbe Holy Virgin, sefior — ^yoa 
will not desert us V 

^ Oh no V* cried Teach, with a devilish, mocking 
laugh, that some of his -own crew shuddered at; 
** We shall be within earshot, so as to keep you 
lively to the last.*' 

*' Will not the image <^ our blessed Redeems 
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mov« joaV exdainMd die eftptain, raiai^ ihe 

""NotinmyMaer growled the roftaiii ; "^botif 
tlwf s real nlver, give it a cast over here — heave 
ahead, or youHl be too late 1 over with it T 

The Portngueee captain atood, the very image of 
iDcredaloQt amazement^ for a moment, and then 
hit coimteoance araomed the aterh cafanness of de- 
spair. He turned to his wife, who, with a toveiy 
babe in her tons, knelt bende him. Her face was 
pale as death itself^ but turned upon him with the 
fond, devoted earnestness of woman's love. She 
spoke, and her voice was distinct, though low — 
mournful, yet musical— plaintive, and breathing a 
sweet, tender afl^tion. 

*• Alonso I dearest I we die together P 

Alonzo made no reply, but, clasping his wife and 
infant to his bosom, made no further effort to move 
thepity of the ruthless bucanier. 

The ships were still very near to each other ; and 
some of the Portuguese sailors, aware of the des- 
perate nature of their sittiation, leaped into the sear, 
and swam for the bucanier. Three only reached the 
vessel they sought, and these three were remorse- 
lessly cut down as they climbed the side, their 
gory bodies tumbling back into the water. 

AH this was seen from the deck of the sinking 
vessel, which was now even with the water ; and 
Blackbeard saw, with the horrible delight of a fiaid, 
that she was preparing for the plunge of death." 

At this awful moment a venerable priest came 
forward from amid the women, who hung upon liis 

Sarments, and implored him to save them fromth# 
ark abyss that yawned fearfully beneath tfiem.' 
He fixed his hollow gray eyes full upon Black- 
beard, and, without uttering a single word, rriied 
his finger with a stem, menacing gesture. As soon 
as the bucanier beheld him, be seemed suddenly 
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transfixed. He neither spcke nor. moT^ ; bat» 
*with short, gaspii^ breath, gazed upon the gray* 
haired monk as upon one risen suddenly from the 
dead. 

Every sense and faculty was enchained by some 
mighty spell. At length his frame trembled with 
a terrible convulsion, and large heavy drops of per- 
spiration roUed Trom his clammy brow. " Save 
him P he gasped, wildly and passionately. ^' Save 
my father !" he feebly articulated, and sank upon 
the deck in violent convulnons. 

As he spoke, the ship reared her bow high into 
the air, like a living thing in the embrace of some 
fearful monster, making her last death-struggle ; 
and, coming down swiftly, plunged headlong into 
the flashing waters, that foamed angrily for a few 
moments on the edge of the descending whirlpool, 
and then sullenly closed on their prey ft)r ever. 

The bucanier immediately left the spot, where 
some wretches were still struggling — some " strong 
swimmers in 'their agony," buffeting the waves with 
dying strokes, that became still fainter, until, with a 
" bubbling cry," they sank for ever. Two or three 
heads were still visible above the surface, at some 
distance, when Blackbeard awoke to consciousness. 
His countenance was pallid, but sterner than usual. 
He arose without accepting the ofiered assistance 
of Mason, whp, virith instinctive perception, bad 
always attached himself to his commander, as a 
kindred soul ; and looking over the deck and crew 
of his own ship for a moment, turned his eye upon 
the spot where, when he last looked, trembled: a 
gallant ship on the very Verge of destruction — her 
decks crowded with a mass of human beings — 
youth, manhood, and old age were there. Where 
wais now the gallant ship ? her noble commander 7 
Where now that lip of beauty that was so fondly 
pressed to his as the shadow of death fell around 1 
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The TMBg wife andberknpelyiiifiaitt they 
lofether I But the priest t the old man 1 where 
washet A alight tremour, and the last, came over 
the pirate. 

He turned to MasoOt cahn and collected, yet 
KKDeiKfiat paler than his wimt — 

** Yoti/aw her go dawn^ Mason t** 

Mason «odded. . 

^ And the old friar — the gray-headed m<nik — 
was he saved 7" 

" Never stirred,** re|died Mason ; ** held up his 
finger as he went down— thus;" and the sailor 
mimicked the threatening gesture of the old man* 

** He thought to frighten me I" ^d Blackbeard, 
with a laugh of scorn ; ** but that he never did 
when I was a boy. — Ha! Mason! there he is/ 
there r — and the bocamer's laugh was unnatural 
and hollow, as he pointed over the sea. 

Mason was looking as he spoke, and he had ob- 
served a form rising suddenly from the water, and 
as suddenly disappearing; and he codcluded that it 
must have been the dying effort of a drowning man. 
It may have been thus, for Mason could distin- 
guish objects but imperfectly at any distance i and 
ahhough Biackbeard's vision was piercing and keen 
to an extraordinary degree, his distempered ima- 
gination and excited feelings might, peradveiature, 
have mistaken the distant figure of a drowning 
' man for the tall form, gray head, and menacii^ 
gesture of a dishonpured and murdered father. 

Blackbeard, as has been already hinted, was in 
some respects an altered man. He became more 
coldly sullen, n>ore ferceiy savage, more intracta- 
bly ferocious than ever. He directed that all the 
jewels, rings, bracelets, necklaces, and costly orna- 
ments of every kind received from the Portuguese^ 
vessel, should be brought upon deck, and thrown in 
a heap together. He was obeyed ; and the deck 



absolutely giiUered with ridi and «par]ding gems : 
the bright sun flashed from the tempting neap ; 
there gleamed the verdant lostre of the emerald-^ 
the ruby glow of the carbuncle-^the amber light of 
the topaz— the ineffably pure ray of the diamond 
— the silky radiance of the pearl — the pale beauty 
of the opal — onyx, beiyl, turquoise, and sapphire. 
The crew looked on with greedy, avaricious eyes. 
. *• Bring me4he silver coffer, that was taken from 
the shrine of the Blessed Mary of Xalapa," said 
Blackboard. 

V It was brought, and the bucaniers wondered 
what was to come next. Blackboard unclasped 
the coffer, and placing it open by the heap, put into 
it, one by one, the rich and priceless gems that lay 
heaped before him. 

He laid them in carefully — sparkling bracelets- 
frontlets of pearl and diamond — crucifixes of pore 
gold— ear-rings, finger-rings, and amulets — collars, 
necklaces, and rosaries inlaid with silver, ebony, 
and precious stones — stomachers, armlets, diamond 
loop and button— delicate web-like chains of the 
gold of Panama-^heavy massive links of theglit* 
tering ore of Peru. All went into the coflfer : it 
was closed, clasped, and fastened. 

^ Lift it, Mason P Mason could not. 

**Tryit,any of you!" 

All tried it ; and although one or two tremen- 
dously powerful bucaniers succeeded in raising it 
an inch or so, and then dropped it, unable to sup^ 
port the immense weight, not one amonff the crew, 
although they were all well-built, athletic mea, 
could sway it from the deck. 

Blackboard then seized it, and putting fortk 
his infernal strength, raised it from deck without 
much apparent effort, and poised it upon hm 
shoulder. 

Vol. IL—N 
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** Let all take notice," be obaervedt in a lovA 
Toice, ''that this coffer, and every thing within it, 
is my private property 1 Some three or four of 
vou,'' added he, setting down the coffer, ''take it 
into the cabin.** 

-The pirates stared at their chief in utter amaze- 
menu They were too well acquainted with the 
man to imagine for a moment that he could be acting 
a jest for their amusement He had, in the most open 
and deliberate manner possible, signified his inten- 
tion to reserve to himself the sole right and property 
in a treasure that all had acquired. Such a gross, 
palpable vioFation of the rights and privileges of 
•* Free Fishermen" (as they styled themselves in 
their corporate capacity) had never before beea 
heard x>f : it was nothing less than unqualified rob* 
bery ; it struck at the very root of their sacred ia* 
stitutionS; which were based on the fair and equal 
distribution and apportionment of all lawful gains — 
share and share alike. 

" Wiiat do ye stare at ?" »ied the bearded ruf- 
fian, knitting his brows. The pirates had been 
whispering together, and one of them, a dare-deiril 
young fellow, an outlaw from Providence (for hav- 
ing stabbed his father, or burned a church, or some 
such hanging matter), stepped forward to conf£%)nt 
hiB commander, and the others closed up behind 
binu 

** We all," said the young desperado, "have a 
share in that treasure, and — *' Blackbeard, without 
a word, grasped the speaker in his terrible clutch, 
and whirling him aloft in the air, as a man of ordi- 
nary strength might handle an ' infant, swung him 
clear over the bulwark into the ocean. 

None had the power, even had they been so de- 
posed, to interfere, for the deed was done with the 
rapidity of thought ; the vessel was dashibg along 
at the rate of ten or eleven knots, and the Provi- 
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*^nc6 outlaw swelled the long list of Blackbeard's 
W^tims : none offered to save him. 

But, although they attempted not his rescue from 
the waves, his comrades thought to avenge him : 
with dark and threatening looks they closed upon 
the murderous ruffiaiv; cutlass after cutlass flaihed 
in the sunbeams ; and this seemed to bid fair to oe 
the last day of Blackbeard's existence. He looked 
upon his advamcing crew, undismayed, grim, and 
stern as ever. He was almost alone ; for none but 
Mason (his blood<stained partner in every villany) 
stood by him. He whispered to his faithful fol- 
lower, who immediately- sprang to the cabin-stairs, 
"When I give the word *Fire,'" added Blackboard, 
, aloud, "let's have it !^- And ' now,'* shouted the 
fearless chief, advancing with a cocked pistol in 
-each hand, "back I ye bloody hellhounds! back 
with ye ! Mason is now at the magazine, anddf 
one step is made abaft the mizen, we all go to heU 
together !" The crew recoiled. 

"Put up your knives," added he, still" advancing, 
as they recoiled (for, though brave and daring men, 
they well knew that Teach, for strength and 
cruelty, was a fiend ofhell). " To your duty I or, 
by God's throne, I am among you f 

His bold speech and bolder action had the de« 
sired effect; his crew gradually returned to their 
respective posts and duties in silence and discon* 
tent — vowing deep and sure vengeance at a more 
fiivourable opportunity ; and Blackbeard, having 
noted the most forward and actively hostile of the 
rhigleaders, silently marked them for destruction, 
as occasion might serve. 

The coffer was carried into the cabin by Teach 
himself; and after this none dared to utter word or • 
hint upon the subject, save a Dutchman, named 
Gaspar Blonk, and he broached the matter ynce, 
and once only; upon which occasion, the only reply 
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his captain vouchsafed to render was, pwitii^f 
with hn thumb over his loft shoulder to the ocean, 
accompanied by ajerim» inquiring glance, that said, 
pretty plainly^ " Do you wish to be cast over- 
board 7? and the inquisitive Dutchman was fain to 
be content with this significant gesture. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

« The soul receives intelligence, ' 
By her niear genius, of the body's end, 
AJod so imparts a sadness to the sense." 

Danisll. 

The old crone whose hut stood in the forest 
near to the mansion of the Chevalier Oxenstiern, — 
and whom the reader may recollect to have been 
strangled by Blackbeard, and after resuscitated 
by Oxenstiern, as well as being nursed and cared 
for by a pretty granddaughter, yclept Susan, — 
finding that she was becoming weatew every day, 

fot hold of an ancient Swedish Bible, that she had 
ept safely locked up for years, toiled through 
divers chapters by dint of a pair of rusty iron* 
framed spectacles, and began to cough and waste 
away at such a rapid rate that Susan was very 
much alarmed, and ventured to suggest the sendii^ 
for a doctor. 

^Ahl grandam! I think Dr. Eastlake could 
cure you of that ugly cough, and those phthisicky 
spells too." 

•'Nay, child, that he could not, I warrant me. 
My mother and my grandmother before me went 
off just the same ; and, God willing, I have no right 
to die any other way 1 But there is a particular 
yarft," continued the aged sufferer, as if suddenly 
recollecting herself, '* that my grandmother dtd 
use." 

" I will get it for you, grandam ; what is it ?** 

**'Tis the root of the yellow crocus ; but," con- 
N2 
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tinued the old woman, in a low voice, " it must be 
dug up at midnight, when the moon is at the full ; 
ana the knife £at digs it must, be stained with 
UcK>d; and you must go all alone, and neither fear 
ghost nor devil Andremember,Susan,if you utter 
a word, or even a sound, as you dig, you will die a 
speedy and a cruel death I iVo, S usan, you shall not 
get it** 

Here the old woman was seized with a violent 
fit of coughing, that nearly shook her to pieces, and 
Susan made up her mind to get the crocus. 

She had imbibed from, her grandmother all the 
superstitious belief in ghosts, witches, charms, 
spells, spirits, particular times and seasons, and so 
forth, that the crone had collected during a long 
life; and although by nature endowed with a 
portion of resolution unusual in a young girl, yet 
the idea of the mysterious and invisible perils that 
would beset her path, should she venture to seek 
the^nuigic "yarb under form and circumstances 
ifcbove! mentioned, certainly shook her wonted firm- 
ness. 

She looked at her aged relative, who appeared 
to suffer exceedingly ; and, dismissing her hesita- 
tiop, at once intimated, in a firm and resolute man- 
ner, her intention of seeking the crocus accord- 
ing to the rules laid down. This very night would 
be full xaoon ; and, in the lonely woods that border 
the Manaiunk, on the margin of which gentle rivef 
she had often marked the rich orange of the mystic 
flower, she vould dig at midnight, — where no hu- 
o^an eye could see the deed, and where no human 
voice would break the solitude, and mar the charm. 

Her grandmother made no further objection, but, 
bidding her be careful and throw three handiUls oi 
salt into the first running water she might cross on 
het return, she sank gradually into a doze. 

As night came on» the grandmother became more 
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watcliful ; and, as if she had Iek vague presentiment 
that something fearful was to lake place, she urged 
her granddaughter to remain at home, for to-night 
at least 

Susan had a melancholy foreboding of evil also, 
that she in vain endeavoured to get rid of. As 
twelve o'clock approached, she felt more and more 
depressed ; but Doctor Easllake had frequently 
laughed her out of such feelings, and now she at- 
tempted to conquer them — but in vain. 

She kissed her grandmother affectionately ; and 
the old woman actually wept, as if Susan was 
aboxit tp undertake a perilous voyage of months, 
instead of a little run for ?in hour or so. Little 
wist they that this parting was to be for ever I • 

Susan left her grandmother that night, and never 
returned. 

There was a considerable stir at the time, upon 
the mysterious disappearance of the poor girl. 
The woods and the river Were searched in all direc- 
tions, and the only trace ever found was a cotton 
kerchief, — caught, as it seemed, in a bramble near 
the margin of the river,— which was identified bv i^ 
the disconsolate old woman ; and, save this (which 
in fact led to nothing), no clew was ever discovered 
to her singular fate. 

On the same night in which Susan disappeared, 
a boat, rowed by a single individual, came gliding 
quietly up the Manaiunk by moonlight. This was 
no other than our old friend Captain Teach ; and, 
for his only companion in the boat, he had the 
identical coffer of jewels, touching which he came 
very nigh falling out with his own crew of pirates. 
The night before he had been up the river without 
the coffer, but with a pickaxe and shovel. How 
and when he got his ship into the River Delaware, 
being a skilfuiand crafty seaman — how hfe laid her 
up in a snug and secret harbour— how his crew 
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were disposed of ad interim, — we purposely prc^ 
termit, as not necessarily german to the matter. 
Suffice it to say, that he was now pulling vigorously 
up the silvery stream, and that it* was almost twelve 
o'clock at night. 

Directly opposite to the lower part of Philadel- 
phia, or, more strictly to speak, the Swedish con- 
gregation at Weccacoe, the forest on the Manaiunk 
was wild and romantic in the extreme. It was 
there intersected in various directions by sundry 

Sfulleys and tolerably deep ravines ; some of the 
atter being entirely destitute of any thing like 
vegetation, and others filled up with bushes, shrubs, 
young trees, and brambles. 

Blackbeard fastened his boat at this wild and 
lonely spot, and taking out the cofier, raised it 
upon his shoulder, and listened for a moment to 
hear if aught living thing Was near him. He heard 
nothing but the tree-frog and the whippoorwilU 
and he set forward with his burden. He (massed, 
with no little difficulty, over two of the ravines 
already alluded to, and could not refrain from 
growling and cursing most profanely, as boughs 
and branches struck against and impeded the pas- 
sage of the coffer, which, from its immense weight, 
began some little to fret the scapula. A few more 
steps, however, brought Captain Teach to the bot- 
tom of a third ravine, narrower and much deeper 
than either of ttte former two, and thickly planted 
with bushes. From the very centre of the hollow 
sprung up a young oak, which had very lately, to 
all appearance, been struck and splintered by l^ht- 
ning. About one-third of the trunk had been riven 
«part by the bolt, and the scathed and scorched 
branches wore features of desolation and barren- 
ness well enough suited to the -wild loneliness that 
reigned around. How, in the name of philosophy^ • 
the erratic flash dived so far down to seek for & 
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conductor, it is impossible to explain — perhaps 
even to conjecture ; but facts may not be contro* 
Terted, and *' history is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample.'' So that we may often subserve the cause 
of science without bein^ aware of it ; and the 
▼ery facts, that apparentlv conflict with received 
theory, may throw new light upon an interesting 
subject. 

Blackbeard set down the coffer, and removing a 
heap of brush from the south side of the blasted 
oak, suflTered the mbonlight to stream down upon 
an opening in the earth that looked a good deal 
like a new-made grave, save that in dimensions it 
was broader, longer, and about six feet in depth. 
Into this he lowered the coffer, as carefully as pos* 
sible, and with no littI6^ trouble, for it was im- 
mensely weighty, and, in spite of all his precau- 
tions, it slipped to the bottom with a jarring or 
rather jingling shock, that called forth another vol- 
ley of most horrible impieties, and an anxious lis- 
tening all around, lest any one at hand might per- 
<^ance have overheard the rattling fall of the 
treasure. 

But wlvit caused the bucanier to shrink back so 
dosely and quietly amid the brushwood, as his 
, eyes glanced keenly along the edge of the ravine T 
He beheld the light graceful form of a female bend- 
ing over the hollow in timid yet eager curiosity. 
Her beautiful profile was bet\yeen him and the 
moon, and, without doubt, she had heard the sound 
of4he falling coffer; for her lips were parted as 
one listening intently for the repetition of a sound 
but indistinctly heard. She turned her counte- 
nance a little more into the moonlight, and Black- 
beard saw, with savage, vindictive pleasure, that 
it was the young and beautiful grandchild of the 
old woman whose murder he had, in his wrath. 
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attempted ; it was the poor girl whom OxensUem 
bad saved from liis wicked and brutal lust. 

«* Ha I** murmured the ruffian, ** she would make 
all 8ure» and not a soul, byt myself, e*er the wiser. 
She- has done for herself, by God I" 

And, with this, the bucanier crept cautiously 
towards his victim. 



An hour after this, at the margin of the stream . 
stood Blackbeard, with shovel and pickaxe on his 
left shoulder, and a broad d<5uble-edg«d Flemish 
knife in his right hand. He looked around sud^ 
deniy, as if some sound that he liked not rung in 
bis ears ; and then, with a low constrained laugh, 
muttered, " 'Tis but the wind,** and threw his im* 
plements into the boat. 

A cloud now 'passed -from the moon, and her 
silvery radiance beamed full upon the solitary buc- 
anier, as he stood upon the water's edge, dls^^i^ 
ing several crimson stains on his bosom, and ms 
hands and knife bedabbled with fresh blood. 

After cleansing his hands and his weapon in the 
river, he removed these traces of guilt (fom his 
vesture as much as possible, and sheathing bis 
knife over and over again in the dank earth,*until 
it was again bright, polished, and stainless in the 
clear moonlight, he loosed the "fastenings of the 
boat — again listened inteolly for a few moments- 
leaped in — pushed oS, and glided silently down tbo 
river. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• * • . 

" Goyon forward 'gan his voyage make, 
With his black pahner, that him guided still.*^ 

, Spknsis. 

• -* 

Oxi^STiERN and Marx Scbeveling soon reached 
tiie Bohemia River, — a wide and navigable stream, 
that mii^led its cold waters with the Elk, ere it 
rushes faito the broad Chesapeake — Marx being 
anxious to leave at a distance the gloomy vault of. 
Augustin Hermen, the remembrance of which 
sepulchral night-quarters covered him with what 
doctors term '*ci^ anserina," although his lodg«> 
ings had b«en, in sooth, dry and very comfortable* 

Imagination I busy actor in the mind of man I 
to thee are due the purest pleasures in existence I 
Creator of perfect loveliness, of happiness without 
alloy, of disinterested friendship, of unambitious 
talent, of ** modest merit," of pure, guileless devo- 
tion I * without thee, what an unmingled cup of 
misery were this poor world of ours! By the 
stroke of thy tnore than ma^ic pcDGil, light and 
bwoty breathe around us \ We feel thy influence, 
and dream that we are-comfortable, cool, contented 
—-even happy ! Mighty transmuter I as |hy wand 
Wi^ves before our willing eyes, frait inconstant, 
capricious, niutable woman becomes a goddess 
for our loftiest adoration — the incarnate spirit dT 
all that is pure, amiable, delicate, sweet, tender 
and lovely ! Can it be that the tying of the nup- 
tial knot is an all-potent spell, before which all thy 
epchantments ^'melt into thin air?" Doth Dan 



Hymen prove him a more learned alchvmist than 
thou 1 Let Benedicks answer this I 

Doth not the humblest poetaster imagine that 
his rhyme is but the echo of Apollo's whispered 
. inspiration ? Have not the •* promising young 
ijvriters,** the budding Byrons of the preg^nt day, 
iT^raj^ped their souls in Elysian content, — pouring 
forfti the poetic eloquence, that offers to less highly 
gifted mortals visions of ^gushing thoughts^ and 
** breathing eyes^ **viewkss loinds,** ** voiceless mur* 
murs^ " thijigs of lifer ** deathless ngoniesl* 
** sculptured chins/* ^chiselled lips/'' and ^pak^ 
pale brows V* And have not their readers fondly 
l^vept over these " impassioned** bursts of pseudo- 
poesy ? — (female readers in especial being more sus- 
ceptible to such " sweet pretty verses,'* God help . 
them !) 

Imagination I thy pleasures have been duly sung 
by Collins, or Akenside, or Cowley, or, it may be, 
Cowper (it must have been one of them) ; and the 
pleasures of hope^ also, have been set forth by 
Campbell' in strains of surpassing beauty. But 
who hath undertaken thy woes ? 

Hath not the reader gone to bed, in a long garret, 
in the dark, after the perpetration of some youth- 
. ful prank? and hath»he not distinctly seen a fearful 
TOblin, with huge saucer eyes, stooping to carry 
him off bodily to Gehenna, although his head be 
carefully enveloped in a quilt, or even a "comfort- 
able ?** It may J)e, the reader hath had an attack 
of " yellow fever.!' Hath he not imagined that his 
nose gradually swells up until it reaches the ceil- 
ing, or that his head is made of green cheese, or 
that he is at clapperclaw with Old Nick, or some 
such salmagundi T Do We not sometimes fancy 
that our friends grow cold as we grow poor, and 
love not to linger confabulating with us pleasantly 
on the highway, by reason that the rim of our 
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beaver waxeth vulpecular, and our coat hath seen 
its best days ? Do we not sometimes — 

**Holdr' quoth the reader? "imagine not vain 
things ! The story; if you please." 

To resume, therefore, the history s — 

Marx and the chevalier passed over the Ferry 
Farm (as it was then denominated, and is to this 
day) ; tasted the luscious fruit, that hung from the 
trees in tempting ripeness, as they crossed one 
spacious orchard after another ; inhaled the fresh, 
£ragrant air from the meadows ; turned off half a 
mile to the left to avoid Basset's hospitable man- 
sion, that stood near the margin of the river; 
stopped for a few moments to admire the groups 
of deer that wandered through the park (which 
park is now unparked, and a mere swamp); and 
made for a majestic, mighty-girthed sycamore, to 
the south-east of the enclosure. 

"Here should be our little bark/' said Oxen» 
stiern. 

" There's a littk bark on the old buttonwood — ► 
ha, chevalier I Not so bad for me, i»it ?" and Marx 
laughed loudly and heartily at his own facetious 
little pun, till the deer roused them at the uproar> 
and approached, or, to speak more correctly, sent 
their representative, a ten-tined buck, to investigate 
the affair. 

Oxenstiern now gave Marx his rifle to hold, and, 
creeping down under some elder*bushes, disap* 
peared. In a few moments he shot out from the 
bank in a light canoe, which had been cunningly 
concealed, and, bringing up to the sycamore, Marx 
stepped in with the rifles ; and they pushed along 
right merrily down the Bohemia into the Elk, 
down the Elk gayly and cheerfully, and away into 
the bosom of rough-rolling Chesapeake. 

They shot around Turkey Point> with Black 
Island on the west, riding along pretty roughly on 

Vol. U.— O 
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the waves, and ere long made the moath of F^ 
tapsco River. 

**1 have been op this river/* said Oxenstiem, 
**80fne years ago, and the harbour is superb, — the 
very site for a great city. I advised Calvert to 
move Amiapolis hither ; but he listened to my adr 
vice as if he thought 1 was jesting. I told him 
that I was sorry he could not Uve a qpntury longer, 
to see a city grow here twice the size of his 
capital. 

•* Neither yog nor I may chance to see this city,** 
continued Oxenstiem ; ** but if your sweet cousin 
is not too cruel, I warrant me that another Marx 
Scheveling will live to see it, an his days be not 
riioriened. 

"Apropos to the fair Barbara," added he, " there 
is * Love Point,' on Kent Island ; and as soon as 
we weather yon sandy bluff on the right, we shall 
be in sight of Calvert's Annapolis." 

Marx paddled with renewed vigour at this sea^ 
sonable intimation, and. the liule canoe danced 
lightly on the waters ; keeping close in to Sandy 
Point, and breasting a pretty strong current that 
set out from the River Severn. 

" Behold the pride of Maryland P' cried Oxen- 
stiem. 

In full view before the voyagers rose the fair 
city of Annapolis, — the lofty spire of the magnifi- 
cent stadthouse glittering afar in the sunbeams; 
curling wreaths of smoky vapour rising gracefully 
and hovering above the houses, ere it melted away 
in the blue sky ; many vessels lying in the port — 
sloops, shallops, and even schooners,-- -a cheering 
sight to a sailor's eye. 

Oxensticrn left his companion lying in the canoe, 
as he went into the city to make certain necessary 
inquiries ; and three or four loungers in an oyster- 
shallop, hard-by where Marx was now basking ia 
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Ike nutk (the air was cool enough on the water), 
looked over the side, and thought to '*quiz the 
Dative." 

** What's your bear-skin worth, red man T" cried 
a broad-shouldered, ponderous, and dull-looking 
<)ysterman, ronsing himself for a joke. 

** Worth more than oyster-shells, where I come 
from," replied Marx, looking up with indolent in* 
diderence at his interrogator* 

" He is no more an Indian than you are, Leoi^ 
ard," said another of the party to the first speaker, 
-who was. priming for another volley. 

*« Yes he is," cried Marx, " by a long shot ; and 
more of a white man, too, than all four of you put 
together. I say, young man," continued the hunter, 
addressing one who held in his hand a rifle, '* bring 
down that gull, will you?" 

The unconscious bird was wheeling about the 
bay, sometimes winging its rapid flight seaward, 
and anon sweeping towards the town in bold and 
fearless confidence ; and the young man, shaking 
his head as if declining the challenge, handed the 
gun to the first speaker, saying, — 

" Bring her down. Bully Winter !" 

Leonard Winter waited till the bird had come 
as near as she thought proper, and was just pois- 
ing herself on the turn, and then fired — he missed 
her. 

"Never rufl[led a feather I" cried Marx; and 
starting up, he raised his rifle coolly, and, almost 
without seeming to take aim, brought down the 
gull, at a moment when the spectators thought her 
beyond his range. 

" More of an Indian, as I said before," exclaimed 
Marx, '• by a long shot ; but I never saw the Chesa- 
peake man yet that could hold a rifle !" 

Bully Winter was exceedingly provoked at the 
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cool superiority and sarcastic obselrvations of the 
hunter, and he addressed him rather roughly—* 

^If you are alone, stran^r, that's no reason 
wh^ you shouldn't get a licking, if you don't keep 
a civil tongue in your head," 

Marx laughed immoderately. As soon as Us 
Bicrriment permitted utterance, he cried, " You 
must have grown in some new oyster-bed^ to talk 
in that loose kind of way ;" and he laughed again^ 
as if the idea was so ludicrous as to defy all 
attempts at gravity. 

** Step ashore," cried Winter, impetuously, for 
Marx's impertinence was provoking beyond even 
an oysterman's endurance ; ** and if I don't crack 
your clamshell in less than no^ time, may I be 
dragged through the mud all day in three foot 
water!"! 

** Do you want to fight T" inquired Marx, with 
affected laziness. <* Because, if you do," added 
he, observing that Bully Winter disdained further 
reply than a minatory show of his fist — ** because^ 
if you do, you must begin before I do. By Saint 
Paul I when I do begin, 1 go it with a looseness 1" 

Marx bragged so much, and showed so little 
alacrity for the combat, that the oystermen were 
disposed to think him a coward ; when he changed 
their opinions by rising promptly in the canoe, 
divesting himself of all superfluous apparel, lay- 
ing down his rifle very carefully, and leaping on 
shore. 

The boatmen about immediately formed a ring, 
for the rumour of a set-to had got wind, and the 
crowd became greater every instant. 

** Somebody take care of the boat," cried Marx, 
^ while I use this man up ; all ready now ? a fair 
shake I" 

Marx was alone, and the weaker party* and, of 
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course, the sympathizing mob were interested in 
his favour. 

"Better let him alotte," said a tender-hearted 
oysterman with but one eye ; •* Bully Winter's an 
old hand at the bellows I" 

** It takes a better man than him to blow me,** 
replied Marx, with a knowing wink at his well- 
meaning adviser, "if he is the cock of the Chesar 
I)eake r 

Never was contest so short in its duration, and 
so unexpected in its result to the collected " fancy.** 
Bully Winter attempted, but in vain, to ward off 
the sledgehammer blows and tiger-like onslaiight of 
the young hunter. As to the oystermj^i acting 
otherwise than on the defensive, it was utterly out 
of the question. All that he could do was to rise 
obstinately as often as Marx felled him, — which 
"was just as often as he got up. His friends at- 
tempted to force him from such cruel punishment ; 
but, maddened with rage, he smote on^ or two of 
them to the earth, and again rushed upon the in- 
domitable hunter — who now frowned darkly at his 
perverse opponent, and, making |t fearful spring, 
came down upon" him with a fierce blow, that 
stretched him senseless on the ground. 

"And now," said Marx, looking around with 
rather an excited and ferocious gaze, " who comes 
next?" And he stood flushed with triumphant exer- 
tion, athletic, light, and elastic, — a second Diomede 
in grace and beauty ; every muscle in his frame 
swelling with action, and his dark eye glowing 
>vith proud defiance. 

The sailor-like ease and promptness with which 
Marx had met and discomfited the well-known 
Winter attracted to him universal admiration; 
and not only admiration, but an astonishing defer- 
ence and respect, — the spectators being mainly 
those men who deem unusual nerve and muscle 
02 
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the essential characteristics of a hero. 80 tlial, 
in lieu of any one volunteering to give the young 
man a " licking,", all pressed forward to compli- 
ment him on his victory. But Marx, whose blood 
was now just sufficiently warmed for a fight, was 
so disappointed by these pacific overtures, that he 
declined, without much ceremony, any further 
intercourse ; and returning to his canoe, laid him- 
self down in it to gel cool ; where, closing his eyes, 
as if he were asleep, he was edified by the extrava- 
gant surmises and conjectures of the boys who 
crowded the quay to get a glimpse of the stranger, 
—some intimating that he might possibly be King 
Philip in disguise, and others again looking hard 
for a cloVen foot. 

Oxenstiern now returned, and desired Marx to 
walk up with him into town, where^he observed, 
be intended to give him an introduction to some 
friends who would doubtless render their stay in 
Annapolis very agreeable. 

Marx was instantly struck with the complete 
change in the dress and appearance of his friend. 
When the chevalier left the canoe, his face was 
died to the genuine copper-colour of an Indian ; 
his dress also was altogether aboriginal, and his 
general appearance^ that of a Delaware chief. 

The stain had been entirely removed from bis " 
skin : his complexion was transparent, dear, and 
youthful as before ; his hair was powdered in the 
most fashionable stvle ; coat of fine scarlet broad- 
cloth — vest of buff silk, edged with gold lace — 
breeches of drab kerseymere — white silk hose- 
shoes with broad silver buckles — and at his side a 
handsome rapier. The metamorphosis was com- 
plete — the chevalier was again the modern gentle* 
man. 

"Yes," said the chevalier, as he observed the 
inquiring glance that Marx cast upon him^ " I con- 
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eluded it best to make some little alteration, for we 
may have some Ijidies to encounter; and, if you 
please, you can do the same ere you bow to th6 
lair ones of Annapolis." 

"No," replied Marx, looking down at his scarlet 
leggins and yellow moccasins ; " introduce me as 
a hunter — an Indian, if you choose : it gives less 
trouble, — no ceremony — talk or not, just as one 
thinks fit.'* 

*• Pompey," continued Oxenstiern, pointing to a 
neatly-dressed negro (who stood at such a rcspect- 
iUl distance as not to overhear the conversation), 
<* has been lent to me by my friend Colonel Gosden, 
and we will leave the rifles and other matters under 
his charge. Your hands are bloody, though. Master 
Marx !" 

"A blundering fellow," quoth Marx, "took me 
for a land-crab, and found to his cost a gooddeal 
of the shark about me* He lies yonder." 

"Dead?" 

"Not exactly! but merely * used up,^ if I was 
to give an opinion." 

Marx Scneveling washed from his hands the 
stains of recent combat ; and putting his apparel 
into the best order possible (resembling very much 
a handsome young chieQ* he left the canoe in 
charge of Pompey, and walked up into the city in 
company with the chevalier, 

Tne passage of the strangers through the streets 
was not unnoticed by the inhabitants. At the 
doors and windows appeared the matrons and 

Jrouthful fair ones of the town, admiring the gal- 
ant Philadelphian (so they termed Oxenstiern), 
and the proud step and superb figure of the saga- 
more. 

They passed through the centre of Annapolis, 
where stands the magnificent stadthouse (the n<K 
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Uest in the colonies), and from which five ave- 
nues diverge, atf radii of a circle. Proceeding' still 
farther, they reached the hospitable nriansion of 
Colonel Gosden, who received the chevalier and 
his friend with that gentlemanly cordiality, that 
polished courtesy, and that native dignity and 
graceful self-possession, that win from every 
ftrangcr, to the present day, the meed of admira- 
tion for the high-bred and high-minded gentleman 
of Maryland. 

Their stay at Annapolis was thus rendered 
very agreeable: every attention was paid to the 
strangers ; and Marx never could sufficiently ad- 
mire the unbounded hospitality that everywhere 
welcomed them. As to the chevalier, none were 
surprised to behold in him an amiable, well-in- 
formed, and well-bred man: but Marx puzzled the 
denizens not a little, — more especially the damsels, 
who expected naught in him bat a savage Apollo 
— grave, taciturn, and ignorant 

Oxenstiern took an opportunity of informing all 
the ladies, as soon as he observed their surprise, 
that his companion Roannottituck was a young 
warrior and chief of the Wabingi tribe, whom he 
had taken to England some years since; and that 
the young sachem, although in most points a 
thorough-^oing Indian, was as well informed and 
courtier-like in his manners and conversation aa 
niany while men ; but that, like rtiost of his abo- 
riginal brethren, he had never known what was 
meant by being in love, and usually classed a 
squaw and a horse together. 

All this was pure romance frpm beginning to 
end, but it answered every purpose; it allayed 
the curiosity and excited the sensibility of the 
ladies. They were piqued to make an impression 
on the savage stoic, and plied him with all the 
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formidable artillery of sighs, smiles, and glances; 
which attacks the hunter stood lilie a'philosophert 
playing the Indian to perfection, — taking part in 
every conversation with an ease and fluency truly 
astonishing, but never betrayed into a smile, al- 
though inwardly much amused with the novelty of 
the part he was acting* 

" TPou must pardon my curiosity," said a lively 
young brunette to Marx one day, " but I should 
so much like to kpow what your name means in 
English." ^^ 

" Literally translated," replied Marx, ** it means 
the 'Devouring Shark !'" 

** Merciful Iteavens I" cried the lady; ** how you 
alarm me! I shall be more afraid of you now 
than ever.** - 

" Were you ever afraid of me V* inquired Marx. 

" Well, not a great deal, considering that you 
are an Indian," replied the pretty creature, blush- 
ing ; " but, pray, were you ever in love ?" 

Marx almost blushed at this home-thrust ; but 
recovering himself, he answered, with laudable 
gravity,— 

" Yes ; I married three littler squaws as soon as 
I came back from England ; and I loved Analissa 
more than either of the others. Bui women are 
all the same, — lazy and fond of beads." , 

" Ah ! you gentlemen of the forest treat your 
wives so strangely. 1 would not, for all the world, 
live alone in the wild woods. You have three 
wives, have you ? How shocking 1 Do they all 
like you ? I dare say they are dreadfully jealous ! 
Do they never quarrel ? Dear me I to think of 
three wives in one house ! Do they scold you 
much?" 

" Indian women don't talk. But, pray, Miss 
Rabotin, let us have that little • chanson' that you 
sang last evening ; the air is so melancholy, and 
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the words so qotint, that I am denrbut of leam- 

iDgif 

- The lirely ^rl required but little solicitation to 

comply with his request, but sat down to the harp- 

sichordy and sang as follows : — 

** La Sear d« la cherakrii^ ^ 

Le ▼alafeax Fnm9oi0 Premifrt 
Boas lef muraillei de Pavie, 

Venoit d*etre fait prisonniar. 
CcrnjM soof OB troB^on da lance^ 

Ji rapatoit avec dooleur 
Caf roota digaa* do Roi da Fraace, 

Toot act pardo, hon llionBaor ! 

n n'a pas toceomM sana gloiie— 

Ca heroa aim^ par Bayafd— 
L'EtpagBol a peina peot croira, 

Aox succ^s, qa'il doit ao hasaid — 
Ba Frao^oifl Pattaota est troflipe6» 

Car 11 peat dire a aoB ▼aioqoeor, 
£o loi ramettaot eoo epe^ — 

Toot est perdo, hon rhonneor ! 

L'elite des preox de Fraoca, 
' A peri prat do soovarain — 
C'atoit aox champs de la vaUlaoce, 

Qo'ils davoient troover leor fin ! 
En les voyant dans la poossiere, 

Ces fiers compagnons de valeor, 
Francois Pramiar mande a aa mdre-^ 

Toot est pardo, hors Thonneor !" 

<* Charmingly sung, indeed !" cried Marx, as she 
finished the last stanza. << Pray, Miss Rabotin, 
where can I get the nnusic V 

"I caught the air and the words from my 
nurse," replied Miss Rabotin; ''and she had learned 
it when she was a slave in Hispaniola ; but whether 
either the words or the music are otherwise^ extant, 
I know not." 

The ladies thought the ** Devouring Shark" a 
most amusing and entertaining character, — hi% 
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ideas and speech beii^ at times so Indian-like^ and 
then again so much resembling those of a well-in- 
fonned and accomplished gentleman. 

-Marx was equally amused : and so passed three 
days at Annapolis. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"^ 8«jDii^ was their plot. 
Their parties peal, oMans good, the aeaaon fit. 
Their practice dose^thcgfeSh suspected not,** 

Daniku.. 

Dumnro the stay of OxeDstiem and Marx at 
Aona polls, it was rumoured that certaiu bucaniers 
had been committing lawless depredation and in- 
sult on the coast of Virginia, — plundering the weak 
and defenceless, and murdering those who olSered 
resistance to their villany ; that the country was 
up in arms against them ; and that the governor 
either had issued, or would shortly issue, a procla- 
mation against these desperadoes. 

** The most fortunate thing in the world for our 
purpose,'* said the chevalier to Marx ; " the people 
are ripe for an expedition ; and I question not that 
Blackbeard is at the head of these pirates.** 

** We should get to. Jamestown, then, as soon as 
possible," replied Marx. 

"I have ascertained," continued Oxenstiern, 
** that a good sloop is to sail hence to-morrow for 
that place, and have taken passage therein : and 
now you may bid adieu to the fair ones of An- 
napolis 1" 

" That can be done," exclaimed Marx, gayly, 
"without any fracture of hearts, thanks to my 
dear little cousin ! Heigh-ho I I should like to see 
her again I" 

The strangers accordingly proceeded to take 
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leave of their hospitable entertainers, returning 
them warm and grateful thanks for kindness shown, 
and promising, at the urgent solicitation of their 
host, to repeat the visit at the earliest opportunity; 
and taking letters of introduction to several gentle^ 
men at Jamestown and Williamsburg from the 
warm-hearted denizens of Annapolis. 

EaHy the next morning they left Annapolis, in , 
the sloop Royal Charles, bound to Jamestown — 
passed Kent Island and the mouth of South River 
with a fine wind--noticed, as they rapidly went 
by, West River^ the Three Sisters, Poplar Island, 
and Herring Bay — made Holland Point, and then 
stretched across for the^mouth of Choptank — from 
tihis they swept around Cook's Point — kept well off 
the dangerous channel of the Hudson, and gave the 
Banks a. wide berth till they came opposite to the 
River Patuxent Here they took a stretch of tea 
miles due south. 

Just before dark they came in sight of the mighty 
Potomac, — a proud and magnificent river, rush- 
ing majestically into the bay with a deep, wide> 
and powerful current 

" Here we are," exclaimed Oxenstiern, " on the 
ccwfines of the * Ancient Dominion I' — No bay 
in the known world, that I am acquainted with 
(and I have travelled not a little), is to be com- 
pared with the Chesapeake : it is extensive, deep, 
and navigable — full of fertile islands — abounding 
fa excellent harbours— supplied by three superb 
rivers, besides innumeirable streams of smaller size; 
and ajoong them all is the Potomac the very king- 
though some deem the Susquehannah to bear pre- 
eminence. Ha ! we are about to come to an« 
chor r 

They anchored, and lay all night off the month 
of the Potomac ; and never were men more se- 
verely handled, and nearer to being eaten alive. 

Vol. II.— P 
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than were Marx and Oxenstiem by the ferocioos 
moschetoes of the Chesapeake. 

Oxenstiem took it rather more like a Christian than 
bis companion Marx, — ^for he covered his face, and 
lay tolerably quiet, although a convulsive throe at 
times attested his agony. But young Scheveling 
became as one demented : he cursed the mosche- 

, toes cruelly — ^gave loose to most horrible profani- 
ties, which tickled tlie crew of the sloop amazingly 
(they wert moscheto-proof) — and, unable any 
longer to emkire the horrible torment he sufiered, 
he rushed fiercely upon deck, where he fortunately 
discovered that the moon was just elevating her 
pale orb, or rather her disk of glowing brass, sea- 
ward on the bay; and lighting a cigar, the solitude 
of the waters around him, the aromatic vapour 
curling in the cool night-air, the rising moon, and 
the distant humming of the relentless foe at work 
upon the hapless chevalier, so soothed his mind, 
and calmed his irritated nerves to such sweet re- 
pose, that his imagination naturally transf>orted 
him to Erigson House, — where he fancied his father 
comfortably ensconced in the big elbow-chair, 
drowsily enjoying the luxury of his evening pipe ; 
and then he imagined himself sitting beside his 
pretty cousin, his arm around her dear little waist, 
whispering fond words and dreams of happiness — 
to which the conscious maiden, *^ nothing loath,^ 
would lend an ear. 

Thus did the love-sick youth while away the 

.tedious hours of night — pacing the deck, and 
watching the' bright stars overhead and around 
him; and the day dawned faintly in the north- 
east, and rapidly grew lighter and stronger — then 
the stars waxed pale, and one after another faded 
away — then the orb of the sun itself leaped up 
from its watery couch, flashing intolerable bright- 
ness, gilding the top of the forests, tipping with 
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yellow radiance the mountain surmnits, breaking 
itsr beams upon the glittering waves, and dying 
the fleecy empyrean with every gorgeous tint — 
delicate vermeil and deep violet — pure lastery and 
burnished gold. 

The anchor weighed — and onward for James- 
town — the Royal Charles ploughed the bay gal- 
lantly; and Oxenstiem pointed out to his com- 
? anion, as they passed, the Tangier Islands, Smith 
^oint, and Angram Bay; then he showed Marx 
where the swift current of the Rappahannock 
makes into the Chesapeake ; then they passed Pin- 
katank. Hill's Bay, and Milford Haven — stood on 
to the south, and made the mouth of York River. 

** A fine stream," quoth Oxenstiern, "and abound- 
ing in large and well-flavoured oysters."— (They 
are good even to this day.) 

From this they stretched out pretty well to the 
south-east, and they now found the bay becoming 
rougher every moment. The waves of the Atlantic 
came hoarsely murmuring and tumbling into Lyn- 
haven Bay; and the Royal Charles roiled and 
pitched in the short seas at a rate that would have 
sadly discomposed a landsman; but Oxenstiern 
was an experienced voyagenr, and Marx began to 
feel himself once more at home upon the deep. 
Cape Henry was just visible ahead, when they put 
about, and stood for Point Comfort, right before 
the wind. Before long they swept around the 
JPoint ; and leaving Elizabeth River, Craney Island, 
and Nansemond on the left, found themselves 
rapidly gliding along the placid current of James 
River ; and towards evening Marx stood, for the 
first time, in the metropolis of Virginia. 

They found Jamestown beautifully situated on 
the north bank of the river, handsomely laid out, 
both with a view to the convenience of the inhabit- 
ants and the beauty of the place ; a hardy, induft* 
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Irioasy and cheerful population; coasters of dfP 
fereDt sizes lying in port, discharging cargoes; 
English vessels taking in iron and copper-ore, bees- 
wax, hemp, raw silk, and tobacco— every thinff 
wore the appearance of enterprise, activity, ana 
perseverance. 

The oldest houses in the settlement, which was 
the first actuaUy^established in North America by 
the English, were of logs, roughly hewn and pat 
together, at a time when coml'ort or convenience 
was but Kttle thought of; and defence and security 
from the Powhattans were the main purpose and 
object of these wooden fortresses. Among these 
tjenements still stood the original log-house built 
mainly by the famous Captain John Smith, and in 
which he resided during his stay at Jamestowa 
It was uninhabited, and looked upon by the men of 
Jamestown with pretty much the same reverent 
feelings awakened in Christian pilgrims by the 
Holy Sepulchre, or in a devout Mussulman when 
gazing upon the Prophet's tomb at Mecca. 

Is it not a little singular, that Captain John Smith, 
the most intrepd, resolute, daring, sagacious, po- 
litic, and heroic Englishman that ever trod the soil 
of the western hemisphere (Sir Walter Raleigh 
only excepted), whose exploits- and adventures in 
Hungary, among the Turks, were of a nature in- 
credibly romantic, and whose perils, sufferings^ 
and escape from the red men of the forest are tol- 
erably well known, should be now almost forgot- 
ten, save in some ancient records, but rarely read» 
and still more rarely remembered ? 

Virginia was settled at such an early period 
that she felt authorized to regard the infant colo- 
nies around her with somewhat of a maternal 
eye ; and, as older, more experienced, and more 
fully grown, for some time she received the voU 
vmtary respect ai^l defeircac^ of hidx younger 
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sisters. The character of her population also 
tended to give her a certain degree of pride, 
■which was not unbecoming ; for, to state the differ- 
ence in a few words, New-England was settled by 
Roundheads — ^Virginia by Cavaliers. Hence, New- 
Cngland gave Oliver Cromwell a prompt support; 
for which that politic Protector bestowed upon her 
sundry marks of approbation. Virginia, on the 
contrary, remained loyal to the ^tuarts^ refused to 
acknowledge Cromwell, and proclaimed Charles 
the Second before he ventured to set foot in Eng- 
land. Fortunately for Virginia, her loyally was 
not malapropos : Cromwell died as he was prepar- 
ing an expedition against the rebellious colony — 
and the " Merry AJonarch" quartered the arms of 
Virginia with his own ; and she called herself the 
** Old Dominion," which name she rejoiceth in even 
to this day. 

The letters with which Oxenstiern had been po- 
litely supplied by his kind entertainers at Annapo- 
lis were sufficiwit guarantees of a hospitable re- 
ception at Jamestown ; especially among a people 
to whom the very name of stranger is .a passport 
to bed, board, and wine. There is a good deal of 
the old English courtesy, it may be of Arab pride, in 
this generous and unsuspicious hospitality of a Vir- 
ginian ; and 'tis a pity that increasing civilization, 
together with abused confidence, and the spread of 
worldly knowledge and mistrust, should so far get 
the upper-hand, that this national trait of the Old 
Dominion is spoken of as on the wane. Alas! 
that hearts harden as heads grow wiser ! 

Oxenstiern and Marx found every thing ripe for 
their 'purpose. The outrages and depredations 
committed by the bucaniers had awakened a gen- 
eral feeling of indignation ; and the governor's pro- 
clamation, offering a reward for the head of Teach, 
otherwise denominated Blackbeard, urged men to 
P2 
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•dioB. All BOW required was a leader, bbld^ tm^ 
oroQS, prompt, dariDgfi^resolute, and skilful. 8eeb 
was Marx ScheyehDg; and the cheTalien was 
equally capably, as hitd been mantfe^ed oo divers 
occasKHis. And now, finding that matlera wore an 
aspect so favourable to their intentions, wiftioirt 
ddav ibey looked them up a couple of stanch c^ 

B)r-&utk sohooners ; and finding ttiat the '' Nicolas 
uxton" and ** Laxy Molly" were the very vessels 
they were in quest of, they forthwith purchased 
them for a moderate sum, and christened them 
rather more in accordance with their future em- 
ployment : Oxenstiern changing the name of the 
Nicolas Buxton into the "Destiny," and Marx 
substituting for the quaint designation of the Lfazy 
Molly, the more appropriate and significant title of 
Ibe ** Revenge." 

As soon as the xAject of the two friends waa 
noised abroad, volunteers came forward in abun- 
dance; and Marx displayed bis .tact and experi- 
ence in selecting men in every way fit for such an 
enterprise: some he took who were sturdy, bard- 
fisted, rough-tongued, bony, weather-beaten- vet* 
erans, with limbs not so old by some ten years as 
iheir faces ; but mainly he picked out the young,, 
athletic, prompt, and a,ble-bodied seamen — men of 
few words and much action — ^long-limbed, muscu- 
lar, hawk-eyed^ limber fellows. 

In a very brief space of time, by the unwearied 
exertions of Oxenstiern and Marx, the Destiny and 
the Revenge were put in order for sea; provisioned 
for a three months' cruise, armed with the heaviest 
metal that Jamestown could furnish — the Destiny 
with twelve guns, the Revenge with ten ; the 
crews nearly made up of picked men ; cutlasses, 
pistols, pikes, and the like, in great store ; ammu- 
nition sufiicient to keep up regular broadsides for a 



i^eek without iotermission; and a very choice and 
copious supply of aquavits&r in case of need* 

Marx was contemplating with much satisfaction 
the snug . arrangement ot the armament, and so 
forth, and descended into the cabin, as it was called, 
for the purpose of indulging in those agreeable re« 
flections that arise from the anticipated fulfilment 
of long-cherished wishes, when a curiously long 
personage glided quietly down the companion, and 
■tpod before him, looking at Marx with a. shrewd 
leer, and uttering not a word. 

** Well I" said Marx, inquiringly. 

•* Well r said the long stranger, in the s^me tone; 
at the same time looking about him, up and down, 
on this side and on t'other, above and below — in 
every direction, in short, as if he were either a very 
impolite and inquisitive genius, or else a custom* 
house officer. 

Marx felt rather warm. " What d'ye want, long- 
legs?" cried he. 

The long-legged stranger inserted some three 
inches of pigtail into his left cheek, and observed, 
in a shrill, yet remarkably distinct voice, — 

** Maybe Fm about right in takin' you for the 
skipper of this here craft V 

«*Well! what then r demanded Marx. 

" You haint got no mate, baint you ?" 

«Nor 

*• Well then, I don't care if I do — how much a 
month?" 

** Who are you ?" cried Marx, rather puzzled 
to find out the drift of his visiter's intentions. 
"What do you want? Where do you come 
from?" 

The stranger appeared in nowise discomposed at 
these queries ; but whistled the butt-end of a psidm 
tune for half a minute, and exclaimed, — 

" Well 1 here's a straight-for'ard one 1 Now, my 
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father's name happened to.be Dobbs, and the7 
gprinkled me Jeptha I What does that and that 
make 1** 

Marx was amused — ^** Jeptha Dobbs,** observed 
be. 

•* Correct as thunder I — Now I come from the 
east'ard— and I guess I want maybe a leetle more 
than ril ever get I Now wouldn't it be curious if 
you had nothing to drink down in this here cabin?" 

Marx took the hint good-humouredly (for the 
stranger tickled his fancy not a little), and he set 
forth the aquavitse, to -which Jeptha Dobbs did am- 
ple justice in a summary way. 

A conversation ensued which lasted a consider- 
able time, and the result was, that Mr. Dobbs was 
engaged to act as mate on board the Revenge for 
the forthcoming cruise, with good pay " in prae- 
senti," and promise of reward for Blackboard's 
head " in future.** 

Jeptha was not very explicit in regard to his 
private history ; but it leaked out that, after leaving 
the Santaclaus, he had turned his attention to an 
improvement in worm-fences ; had invented a 
machine for killing rats, without going to the ex- 
pense of toasted cheese ; had speculated largely in 
onions ; had courted three girls at Weathersfield, 
and one at Martha's Vineyard ; had married none 
of them ; had taught school at New- York, for the 
sake of improving himself in the Dutch ; Tiad set 
up a cobbler's shop on thfe failure of the academy; 
had manufactured improved spouts for coffee-pots ; 
and other important particulars, too numerous for 
present rehearsal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*H) ! little did my mither think, 
The day she cradled me, 
^hat band I was to travel in — 
Or the death that I should dee !'* 

Old Seotti^ BuUad. 

The Destiny and the Revenge left the harbour of 
Jamestown together, well equipped, provisioned, 
and manned for an expedition ; the chevalier in the 
Destiny, with his tough, old, weather-beaten crew 
— Marx in the Revenge, with the multifarious 
Jeptha Dobbs, and a set of as wild, active, dare- 
devil youngsters as ever existed. 

No sooner had they issued from the James River 
than Marx resolved to make a trial of speed with 
his consort ; and giving a challenge to that effect, 
which was promptly accepted by the Destiny, he 

Eassed it among the crew, and away shot the bold 
ttle clipper, cracking on all sail, with the Destiny 
crowding her at every leap. Both vessels lay un- 
usually close to the wind, and it was beautiful to 
see them both bending over until their sails touched 
the water ; now burying their bows deep in the 
ocean, and anon rearing *up proudly, and dashing 
the spray fiercely aside — sinking, rising, and rush- 
ing swiftly through parting: masses of salt foam. 

As they bore from the Chesapeake into the broad 
Atlantic, Oxenstiern held in his vessel to apeak a 
pilot-boat that was just entering the bayi and the 
Kevenge, considering this as a virtual acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority in the race, thereupon set up a 
ihouX of triumph and jubilation for the victory. To 
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this the Destiny deigned no reply, since she had 
held the Revenge bow and bow for thirty nninules, 
neither gaining at any one time a single ship's 
length on the other; and all on board were satis- 
fied that the Destiny could hold her own with any 
thing that ever came out of the Chesapeake — the 
Revenge could do no better. 

" Come across any vessels of late ?" shouted Ox- 
ensliern, through a trumpet. The pilot whom he 
addressed was a remarkably fine-shaped, athletic, 
broad-shouldered, round-chested, tall, thin-flanked, 
herculean seaman ; his dress was of one colour, to 
wit, a light drab — round jacket and trousers — the 
heaviest and coarsest cloth ; an old tarpaulin re- 
vivified, and now looking as good as new, with a 
recent coat of shining varnish ; luxuriant black hair, 
in parts slightly grizzled, terminating behind in a 
queue of most enormous length and unconscionable 
thickness ; hands and face of a dark mahogany 
hue; heavy eyebrows, curling beard, and firm, 
well-set teeth, discoloured by the constant use of 
tobacco. Such was the outward man of Stephen 
Lingo, pilot on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Lingo replied without a trumpet, and his voice 
rang over the hoarse chafing of the waves as clear 
and distinct as though he h^d been standing bv 
Oxenstiern. 

" You are after the * Peaceful Mariner,' I sup- 
pose ? — She stood out of the bay yester forenoon^ 
under easy sail." 

♦* Was Blackbeard aboard V inquired Marx, who 
had now brought his vessel within speaking dis- 
tance. 

" I did see a short, heavy-bearded man standing 
near the binnacle, as I passed," replied Lingo ; 
" but I had no time to mark him, for they firc^ a 
shot to bring me to, and I concluded it best to back 
out rather suddeq." 
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" Yes P shouted Oxenstiern, " that's the vessel 
•we wish to meet with." 

• " How was the bloody villain steering ?" in- 
quired young Scheveling. 

" Rather headed to the north-east, as he left the 
bay," replied Lingo. 

With the information thus obtained from Mr. 
Lingo, the two schooners resumed their course, 
standing to the north-east as soon as they were 
well out of the bay, and keeping a bright look-out 
for the " Peaceful Mariner." 

In the afternoon a sail was descried ahead, and 
the consorts immediately gave chase — nearing her 
much more rapidly than could have been possible 
had she been anxious to avoid being overhauled. 
There was something very singular, even at a dis- 
tance) in the manoeuvres of the stranger; she would 
appear to be for a time almost motionless, her sails 
taken aback, and shivering in the utmost confusion 
— ^then she would fill with a fresh puff of wind, and 
dash along rapidly^-then she would gradually lose 
her headway, and sway to and fro like a drunken 
man. 

" I don't see no one aboard," observed Jeptha, 
who had been watching her movements through a 
glass. 

Marx took the glass, and looked hard for a few 
minutes. 

" Every soul under hatches 1" cried he ; " and as 
to the craft yonder, she don't begin to be the 

* Peaceful Mariner.' Ha I" continued he, ** as she 
rolls I perceive some one on deck, either asleep or 
dead 1 That villain Teach may have overhauled 
her ; but we shall see directly." 

The crew of the Destiny also indulged in va- 
rious conjectures as to the character and designs of 
the strange vessel. Some supposed that she really 
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was a pirate, and that her crew had coDcealed 
themselves for the purpose of entrapping the un- 
wary ; others there were, of course, to believe her 
the Flying Dutchman ; and they cautioned their 
fellow-tars not to receive the letters which would 
probably be offered by her unearthly crew, Ox- 
enstiern himself used a curious little instrument, 
formed more like a telescope than any thing else 
that his crew could compare it with, and was over- 
heard by one of the men to ejaculate, "A day 
sooner might have saved them T 

The Revenge first came alongside. Not a soul 
appeared on deck ; the hatches were all open — 
one of the cabin-doors torn from the hinges — ^the 
long-boat cut as with axes, and nearly stove to 
pieces — the binnacle upset, and the com pass smashed 
— ^the tiller broken — the bulwarks cut and hacked 
in many places — the mainmast half sawed through 
-—and various weapons, cutlasses, marline-spikes, 
knives, pistols, and handspikes strewed confiuedly 
near the companion-way. 

" Foul play here I" exclaimed Marx, knitting, his 
brows ; " make fast there, for'ard T and he leaped 
on board, unsheathing his cutlass, and bidding some 
of his men follow* 

The Destiny now came up, and grappled on 
the other side ; so that the chevalier, on stepping 
aboard, fell in with Marx at the cabin-door. 

'' That merciless villain has been here," said Ox- 
enstierOy ''and unless all have walked the plank, you 
will see something below to make your blood run 
cold." 

To this observation of the chevalier Marx made 
no reply, and together they entered the cabin. 

A table stood in the centre, covered with a green 
cloth, which was stained near the edge with (dotted 
blood ; while broken glasses and decanters ly'mg 
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i^eneath signified that wine-driaking had been the 
prelude to a tragic scene. 

Ob an armchair at the head of the table sat one 
who, from his appearance, might have been the cap- 
tain of the vessel ; next to him, on the right-hand, 
was an aged gray-haired man, of gentlemanly and 
venerable aspect ; opposite to him, on the left-hand 
of the captain, sat a youth of about eighteen, with 
long curling hair, richly dressed, and of most beau- 
tiful and noble features ; lower down was one who 
might have been the mate, a man of powerful 
frame,, dark complexion, and rough aspect, — ^his 
heavy brows knitted into a fearful frown— his lips 
parted, and his strong white teeth set as in stern 
defiance ; opposite to him sat a negro, evidently 
the cook, his lower jaw drooping on his breast, and 
his large eyes opened to the unnatural stare of ex- 
quisite terror ; at the foot of the table, and directly 
facing the captain, sat an ancient lady^ in starched 
ruflT, high cap, and tortoise-shell spectacles, whose 
head seemed fancifully to hang to one side. 

All were firmly lathed to their seats — their 
throats cut from ear to ear ! The captain was 
stone dead ; so was tlie old gentleman, over whose 
snowy frill the blood had gushed out in a full 
stream ; the boy veas dead, but still warm and flex- 
ible ; the mate was covered with his own gore, and 
he was half off his seat, as if he had struggled 
fiercely, but in vain ; the negro was lifeless, per- 
haps with affright, for he had lost but little blood ; . 
and the old woman at the end of the table, much to 
the surprise of Marx and Oxenstiern, still breathed, 
although so faintly that it seemed as if her breath 
would cease every moment. Her they immedi- 
ately cut loose ; upon which she opened her eyes, 
gleaming with a wild insanity of expression, and ; 
collecting the remainder of her strength for a last 
effort, she sprang upon Jeptha Dobbs, who hap- 

VoL. II.— Q ^ 
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pened to be staadiag before her, and dutcUi^ his 
long thin neck with her skinny fingers, neady 
itrangled the astoonded ntate ere her death-stmg- 
ffle passed over. As Qzenstiem laid hold of b&c, 
me fingers relaxed their fearfid gripe, her eyes as* 
somed the fixed gaze of death, and she tauoii <1owb, 
a shrunken, withered, sallow corpse. 

All this was food for serious reflection; hot 
Marx, who, although young, was hardened in in* 
iquity , and of yore familiar with scenes of carnage, 
burst into a laugh at the ludicrous consternatiOD 
that was so curiously depicted on the countenance 
of Jeptha Dobbs, at the unlooked-for assault made 
upon his windpipe. 

Marx almost started at his own laughter, as it 
ranfi; through the silent cabin, for it seemed like the 
exultation of a fiend among the dead^ and all ob- 
served that his countenance suddenly became sad 
and grave, and so remained. 

In the forecastle lay the bodies of the murdered 
crew; some horribly contorted and mangled, — 
others as if they had died without a struggle — but 
not in one, save the old l^dy of whom already 
mention has been made, was found the breath of 
life. But yet every thing indicated that the bloody 
tragedy had been just performed. Some of the 
bodies were still warm, and pools of uncoagulated 
blood stood upon the floor. The bucaniers could 
not be ifar distant from their victims. 

Every thing valuable had been carried away ; 
and Oxenstierff and Marx concluded that it would 
be best to set the plundered vessel on fire, and 
make her a funeral pile for her unfortunate crew 
and passengers, thereby to obliterate every trace 
of the horrible crimes that had been committed by 
the fell bucaniers. 

Combustibles were accordingly arranged, and a 
train being properly fired, the fastenings were cast 
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oi!^ and, as the sun went down, the Revenge and 
Destiny at a little distance beheld the conflagra- 
tion, which went on slowly for about an houTi 
nothing being visible but a smoke issuing from the 
hatches. As it grew darker, flames began to shoot 
out, caught the tarred ropes, n^n up the rigging* 
whirled along the sail^ and seon wrapped the 
whole vessel, from the chains to the trucks, in a 
sheet of flame. 

Torrents of sparks rolled ofi* in the breeze, and 
the scene now became one of awful interest: 
the tall spars, the sails, and the cordage were all 
on fire ; the fierce element mounting to the sky, 
roaring and crackling in the wind ; burning yards 
and blocks hissing as they fell into the water; 
flames towering and shooting up from the bowsprit 
. to the taffirail ; and a track S angry light gleaming 
alonff the ocean far away to the distant horizon. 

The mainmast soon fell ; one by one the other 
spars went down, quenching their brightness in the 
dark waters ; a few vivid and transient flashes 
were now seen amid the dense volumes of black 
snooke that enveloped the wreck ; they too disap** 
peared ; and by. midnight, the gallant ship— -the fit* 
ting sepulchre of her hafdess crew — ^had burned 
down to the water's edge. 

Morning came, and she had disappeared ; a few 
charred and blackened fragments alone floated on 
the ocean, to tell that she had been ; and the Des- 
tiny and Revenge again bore away after the savage 
bucanier. 

"Methinks,** jiaid Marx to Jeptha, ♦•that the old 
woman yonder was rather too afiectionate, — ha, 
Mr. Dobbs?** 

^^ Well, if she had held on a little longer,* re- 
plied Jeptha, « maybe the way in which 1 would 
a' screamed out might have scared some on you 
a leetle! But, Martha's Yinyardl what a gash 
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they'd give that peajacket now, hadn't they ! By- 
all snooks ! but tnern cheeseknives o' theirn aint 
no Barlows ! Well ; I should say, Capuin Scheve- 
ling, that sendin' off men afore their time in that 
'ere loose kind of a way warn't the fair sh^ke f ** 

Thus did Jeptha reason on the subject, much to 
the entertainment, if not materially to the edi&^a- 
tion, of his young captain ; who consoled himself 
by venling the most bitter execrations and ener- 
getic vows of vei^eance upon his ancient captain. 

They sailed all day, but without any trace of 
Blackbeard ; when, towards evening, the Destiny 
picked up a poor devil holding on ^o a hencoop, 
who reported that he was the sole survivor of the 
crew of a small coasting vessel, that had been 
scuttled by a bucanier that morning — ^all the rest 
having gone down in her. And from his description 
of the bucanier and of his vessel, no doubt existed 
on the mind of the chevalier that this character- 
istic piece of villany had also been committed by 
Blackbeard, whose atrocities seemed to multiply 
and increase in enormity as his death drew nigh. 
•So they sailed all night, without as yet discovering 
aught like a sail, although the Jonah whom they 
had picked up so opportunely for him swore point 
blank, and offered to wager any one a hundred 
guineas (he was not worth a sous marquee), that 
Blackbeard was not fifty miles distant. 

At daybreak, a sail was discovered by Marx 
right ahead; and this intelligence being immediately 
communicated to Oxenstiern, the clippers gave 
chase. 

In about half an hour Marx again spoke the 
Destiny, to suggest that it would be better for one 
only 01 the schooners to give chase to the stranger 
(who was suspected to be the bucanieir hims^f), 
and for her consort to come up to her assistattc^, 
as soon as the action had fairly commenced, 'ffask 
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proposition being acceded to by Oxenstiern, the 
- Destiny lay-to, and the Revenge, putting on every 
inch of canvass, shot ahead. 

In the course of an hour, the Destiny had got 
under easy sail after her consort, who now was 
coming up rapid! v to the sail ahead; and Marx 
could distinguish through his glass her ports, seven 
on- a side, her black yards, and her deck crowded 
witl^men. She seemed, too, as if she was aware 
of the clippers in chase, for she was carrying all 
sail to escape. Marx smiled as he beheld this, for 
he knew that both the Hevenge and the Destiny 
could overhaul, on a wind, the fleetest bucanier in 
the Atlantic ; and he gritted his teeth with vindic- 
tive pleasure. 

"We have him now, JepthaP exclaimed he, 
turning to the mate, who stood by, whistling Lil- 
libullero. 

" Well r responded Jeptha, " I guess it is the 
same fellow as overhauled us in the old Santa- 
claus ; and if so be, why there's a leetle account 
atwixt his mate and me, — some wine he took, and 
didn't pay for. Wam't he a tall yaller man ?'' 

*'He was shot somewhere in Hispaniola, that 
West Indian of his,** observed Marx : " a propei* 
tall fellow, too, but a good deal of a fop ; he was 
always crazy after the women. No matter, 
Jeptha, we'll bring the old boy himself to a settle- 
ment r 

The Destiny was far behind, when the pirate, 
discovering that escape by flight was altogether 
out of the question, suddenly put about, ana bore 
down upon the Revenge, flinging aloft the terrible 
black banner, and shortening sail for combat. 
Upon seeing this the crew of the schooner set up 
a. cheer of exultation, and gradually took in sail, 
wlule the bucanier came on in gnm portentous 
silence. 

Q3 
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Marx again put the glass to bis eye, — ^then east 
it down hastily, exclaiming, "'Tis tfie Peaceful 
Mariner, by the holy Paul I Blackbeard himself,, 
my boys.! Bear a hand ! give her grape ! wide 
awake there, Jeptha ! A thousand pounds for 
Blackboard's head T 

At this exhortation, the men tightened their gir- 
dles, loosened their cutlasses, blew upon their 
matches, and stood by to give the enemy tfcher 
gruel.** 

Just as they waited for the word, a sheet of 
flame issued from the ports of the bucanier; she. 
disappeared for a few moments in the smoke that 
followed, and a storm of iron hail came rattling, 
tearing, and crashing into the Revenge. Almost 
simultaneously the schooner fired ; and the two 
reports rang booming over the waters. Oxen- 
stiern heard the sullen roar of the cannon, and 
beheld a white vapour curling towards the hea- 
vens: it cleared away, and, in a few moments, 
again the sharp flash and rattling thunder of distant 
artillery I 

"Clap on every thine I" cried the fchevalier; 
" keep her full, you Dutchman I 'Tis that bloody 
Blackboard himself I Let her go ! now she walks P* 
he shouted with enthusiasm, as the Destiny began 
to travel her best. "A hundred pounds to the 
flrst man that gains the pirate's deck I Luff, there, 
luffr 

The Revenge and the Peaceful Mariner now 
fell to it, tooth and nail ; the Destiny meantime 
coming up, hand over hand, to the assistance of 
her consort, who, single-handed, was evidently no 
match for the bucanier. 

In the very heat of the engagement Blackbeard 

Recognised Marx, who was shouting to his men, 

and cursing his ancient captain, without any regard 

to decorum or propriety of language. He looked 
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_hard at him for some time, and turned around to 
speak to his mate. 

" Do you remember that boy, Mason ?" 

Mason looked also ; but he was near-sighted — 
he answ.ered in the negative. 

" The same bloody young hell-dog," continued 
Blackbeard, " that I set adrift in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico some years back ; that infernal Marx Scheve- 
ling, that you have heard the men speak of. Ha I 
Mason, the other vessel is coming up like a north- 
easter I Call the boarders ! no quarter ! make fast 
there for'ard T 

The grappling-irons were cast, and the bow- 
sprits made fast as the two swung together. Marx 
immediately headed his own boarders, and made 
a desperate rush on to the Peaceful Mariner ; he 
was repulsed by the pirate chief in person, and, 
overpowered by the overwhelming force of the 
sturdy bucaniers, he retreated, step by step, to the 
deck of his own vessel. 

The cannonading had now altogether ceased ; 
the cutlass, the pistol, and the dirk were busy. 
The. crew of the Revenge recoiled before the fell 
sweep of Blackbeard's sabre, that, like the tren- 
chant blade of Azrael, breathed death from its keen 
edge. Marx raged like a lioness despoiled of her 
young; smiting down the bucaniers to the right 
and left, and making direct for his old commander. 
Blackbeard saw his object, and crushing a horrible 
oath between his teeth, he pressed upon him with 
all his gigantic strength and ferocity. Marx was 
fairly brought to bay, and he fought nobly; but 
Blackbeard pressed him closer and closer : as the 
bucanier struck at him he bounded from the deck, 
escaped the blow, and came down upon his foe 
with a fearful gash on the left cheek. Blackbeard, 
upon this, howled like a wild beast, more from 
wrath than pain, and, casting aside his cutlass and 
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grapplii^ with Marx, bore him by main force to , 
the deck. With his knee planted on the breast of 
Marx, and his left hand clutching his throat, he 
smiled grimly as he drew his keen Flemish knife. 

Meantime the Destiny came alonrade, and 
grappled the Peacefal Mariner. Blackoeard was 
too busy with the Revenge — whibh he had boarded 
with the savage determination of putting every 
one to death — to notice this new antagonist ; and 
Mason, ever faithful and prompt, got together some 
of his stanchest adherents, and met Oxenstiem, as 
he attempted to board the bucanier, with a disci- 
pline ferocity that proved, for a time, eminently 
successful ; driving back the crew of the Destiny 
into their own vessel, and even attempting to board 
her in return. 

Oxenstiem was slashing away at these sturdy 
ruffians, who were slowly giving inch after inc6, 
when a powder-monkey dod^d under three or four 
cutlasses, jerked at his girdle to attract attention, 
and then told him that the jolly-boat of the Revense 
was alongside. Having thus delivered himsdf, 
the fearless little imp scrambled out of die melee, 
without receiving a single blow ; and the cheva- 
lier, no little surprised at what he had heard, and 
willing to ascertain if it were true, withdrew 
quietly from the skirmish, and looked over the side 
to take cognizance of the case. 

True enough ! there was Jeptha Dobbs, alone 
in the boat, and, just as the chevalier appeared, , 
heaving up his long legs into the Destiny. 

** How, sir !" exclaimed the chevalier, sternly ; 
" have you deserted your captain ?" 

" I tell you what," observed Jeptha, without at 
all noticing the angry excitement of Oxenstiem, 
"if you don't crowd in yonder pretty rapid, there 
won't be no great deal of Captain Scheveling left, 
I guess! Maybe that 'ere Blackbeard don't beat 
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the very danf dest I Well ! I guess I can't stay no 
logger! I'll take the leetlest mite of tobacco, 
captain. Maybe you haint none about you, 
though T" 

Oxenstiern made no reply ; for, from Ivhat he 
had heard, he well knew that no time should be 
lost, and shouting to his men, he dashed forward 
to the rescue. 

Jeptha slid down into his boat with quiet celer- 
ity, and, unobserved by the busy actors in the scene 
overhead, made good his return to the Revenge ; 
"vehere, with a downright and heedless hardihood, 
he worked himself into the heat of the fray, and 
dodged among the bucaniers with the agility of 
an eel. 

Like Diomed of old, the chevalier clove to the 
deck all who opposed his onward path, — smiting 
such trenchant and bitter blows that every step 
was literally over the dead. Thus he passed over 
the Peaceful Mariner, his once bright blade of 
Damascene reeking to the very hilt with gore ; his 
eyes burning with a fierce light, upon which none 
cared to ^aze steadfastly ; his form seemingly di- 
lated to gigantic proportions ; in aspect and action, 
as if Neptune had suddenly arisen to vindicate the 
blood-stained seas. 

Blackbeard was poising his knife aloft, and for a 
moment forbore to strike, that his victim might 
enjoy a little the foretaste of impending death ; 
contemplating the pale yet haughty features of 
Marx with a cold malicious sneer, that was fiend- 
ish, not human. For a moment he thus paused— 
and that moment closed his dark, blood-stained 
career I 

Swift as the forked lightning whirled the keen 
sabre of the chevalier, and with rapid edge smote 
sheer through the short muscular neck of the 
pirate, as it had been a woodman's axe lopping a 
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tender bough. So ludden, so perfect was the stroke, 
that it iavoored of magic ; the immense bushy- 
head fell directly into the very face of the pros- 
trate hunter, and the broad headless trunk, loaii^ 
its balance, fell to one side, releasing Marx from 
about as unpleasant a pK)sition as he recollected to 
have been ever placed in. 

No sooner had Blackbeard thus been sunimarily 
decapitated, than the bucaniers lost all presence of 
mind and energy of resistance. One or two old 
bucks, however, stood at bay, and were demolished 
in due course ; the others, now aware of the utter 
hopelessness of the case, surrendered. at discretion, 
and were accordingly spared, and put in irons. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leasing, 
Say things at first because they're pleasing ; 
Then prove what they have once asserted, 
Nor care to have their lie deserted ; 
Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 
And, oft repeating, they believe them.*' 

P&10S. 

A PRIZE crew having been put aboard the Peace- 
ful Mariner, under the command of Jeptha Dobbs, 
— whose gallant conduct during the action was now 
referred to, in the most complimentary manner, 
both by Marx and the chevalier, — the prisoners 
were distributed into the Destiny and the Revenge, 
and every thinff was put in readiness to return to 
port, with the pleasing consciousness of a success- 
ful cruise, 

"How clean you took off the old man's top- 
knot I" said Marx to the chevalier ; " a single cut, 
just as you'd shave a mullen !" 

" Nothing but mere sleight-of-hand I But, Great 
Master 1 some Mussulmans have a skill in this way 
that is almost beyond belief I I recollect that when 
I was at Ispahan, the shah, who had taken an 
odd fancy to me, invited me formally, and as a 
matter of especial favour, to witness the decapita- 
tion of a friend. As a refusal on my part might 
possibly have incurred the displeasure of his high- 
ness, I attended at the stated hour» and beheld a 
bold-visaged, dark, mustached, handsome fellow 
brought in, with his hands tied behind his back. 
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undertook with alacrity, and so well bestirred 
himself and the liquor at the same, that by night- 
fill! none but a few of the <ddest topers (of a r^-* 
ular sponge formation) could tell whether they lay 
athwartship or fore-and-^ft At the suggesti<m of 
Oxenstiern, the prisoners were prudently supplied 
with a more potent mixture, whieh in due course 
capsized them alongside of their captors, and 
secured them until such time as all got sober 
together. 

The water*casks suffered the next momifig; 
but all hands got into sailing trim by noon, and 
the fleet got under way for the Chesapeake. 

Towaras evehinfi^ a ship was seen by Iferx, 
who had taken the lead of the others, staiiidingf op 
from the south, and, as well as he could make her 
out at that distance, bore the sentiblance of a 
British cruiser. The Revenge was ahead at 
the time, the Peaceful Mariner about a mile 
and a half behind, and the Destiny lagging along 
some four miles astern. 

As the vessel neared them, her character and 
size became more distinctly visible. Marx coirid 
tell that she was a sloop of war, and her yards 
And bends spoke for being in the service <k his 
Britannic majesty. 

She came within hail, and proved to be the 
sloop Greyhound, Captain Solgard, six days from 
the Capes ; having left port upon the strength of 
some rumours from Virginia, md keeping a bright 
lookout for the Peaceful Mariner. 

As Marx came on board, he was immediately 
recognised by Soleard, who received him wftja 
the greatest cordiality, and was also very hap|^ 
to learn that his friend the Chevalier Oxenstieiti 
was sailing in company. 

"This cunning villain Teach," observed Sd- 
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gnidf << I believe, is not to be caught ; altbotigb, 
by theJioly Peter ! I'll give him a stiff irun for it 
before I've done with him f If the Greyhound's 
. thrown out this time, the fellow must have longer 
and stronger legs than I think he has. But what 
is this coming up ? Ha ! zounds ! the Peaceful 
Mariner ! Ajid what long spike is that aboard ? 
How did you take her ?" 

^That rather tall individual," replied Marx, 
. pointing to the long lank frame of Mr. Dobbs, << is 
our prize captain. We (that is, the Destiny and 
th^ Kevenge) took her by force of arms, as you may 
imagine. . And as to Captain Teach, his body haa 
been committed to the deep" — (<' Ha !" ejaculated 
Solgard) — << and his head swims aboard hkt own 
vessel yonder in a puncheon of Jamaica. By the 
same token, Oxenstiern and I have earned a thou- 
sand pounds. The *01d Dominion' pays the piper 
Ibis time." 

When Oxenstiern and Captain Dobbs came 
on board the Greyhound, it was arranged that sil 
the prisoners should be transferred to the custody 
of his majesty's officer, to be taken by him to Eng- 
land ; there to be tried for their lives (in other 
words, to receive sentence of death), together with 
8uch of Sprigg's mei^ as lay at the time in prison 
at Philadelphia. 

" I tell you what, gentlemen," said Captain 
Solgard, '< I would fain purchase that certain 

Euncheon of rum that you spoke of: say twelve 
undred pounds — a reasonable advance, mt- 
thinks." 

" We have promised the Governor of Virginia," 
replied Oxenstiern, " to brin^ in Blackbeard, dead 
or alive, and we cannot forfeit that pledge, as you 
will readily acknowledge ; otherwise, nothing 
could give us greater pleasure than to oblige you 
in this matter." 

Solgard was not very well pleased with the 
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answer of the chevalier ; but hastily swaUowinr 
his mortification for future digestion, he «reierrfx[ 
no more to the subject; and after treating his 
guests in the most polite, courteous, and entertain- 
ing manner, he wished them wdl on their voy- 
age, and bore away for the Capes of the Dela- 
ware. 

After a short run the little fleet entered the 
Chesapeake, took a fair wind into James River, 
and came into the harbour of Jamestown in gal- 
lant style, exchanging salutes with a diminutive 
fort that stood at that time on the southern point 
of the town. As they landed they were received 
with acclamation by the citizens, among whom 
was soon bruited abroad the successful issue of 
the expedition ; and the governor himself, who 
happened to be in the town, came down to meet 
them. 

The head of the bucanier was aflixed, in ter- 
rorem, on the top of a tall pole, somojeighty feet in 
height, planted firmly at high-water mark, and 
surrounded by a range of strong stakes ; and Ox- 
enstiem and Marx, after laying aside a hundred 
pounds for Jeptha Dobbs, distributed the remainder 
of the thousand (which the governor paid up 
^thout delay) among their men, who were all 
willing to ship for another cruise* under such com- 
manders. 

The clippers, as well as the Peaceful Mariner, 
were sold at a loss ; and Jeptha, understanding 
that Marx intended to return to Philadelphia in 
company with the chevalier, and that without any 
delay, offered to accompany them on the route — 
observing that bad company was better than none ; 
which oteervation, being of rather ambiguous ap- 
plication, was subject to such construction as 
might happen to be put upon it by either party. 
To Jeptha's proposal, however, no exception was 
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taken by Oxenstiern ; and Marx was not a little 
pleased with the prospect of so much amusement^ 
as Jeptha's oddities on the way home would serve 
to relieve the tedium of the journey, and keep 
the chevalier and himself in good-humour. 

After some consultation in regard to the manner 
of returning to Philadelphia, it wa» concluded to 
rgo bick by the same route by which they had 
pome; Marx recollecting the agreeable passage 
down the Chesapeake, and willing once more tp 
take a look at the beautiful larms on Bohemia 
Manor. 

On the voyage up the bay, Oxenstiern, Marx, 
and Jeptha Dobbs would lounge about on/ deck, 
indulging in " sweet converse" on many interest- 
ing subjects, — such as patent inventions, natural 
magic, love, courtship, and matrimony ; whiling 
away the long hours in grave discussion, or sport- 
ive quip and merry jest. 

"So you were jseriously in love once, Mr. 
Dobbs?" 

"Well, I uxw," replied Jeptha; "and maybe 
she warn't a nice little crittur !" 

"Where did this accident occur?" continued 
Marx. 

" It was a Dutch business altogether," replied 
Jeptha, — " in a Dutch ship, commanded by a Dutch 
skipper, and manned with Dutchmen ; she was a 
Dutch girl, and had a Dutch uncle. You're a 
Dutchman too, now aint you ?" 

" What if I do happen to be a Dutchman ?" 
f . it Why, then this Kttle crittur might just as well 
be kin to you as not ; for her name was Scheve* 
ling too !" 

" What ! were you mate aboard the ship Saq- 
taclaus," exclaim^ Marx, " when my father and 
cousin came over from Amsterdam ?" 

"Weill aow, aint she a nice gal?^ inquired 
R2 
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Jeptha, looking down at Marx, and nodding know- 
ingJy, as he put the question. " Well," continued 
he, « I don't know but what she might a' been Mrs. 
Dobbs long ago, if it hadn't a** been for a squall 
that kirn up ruther on a sudd^i, and skeared the 
little crittur off, jist as I was a goin' to give her 
a fair chance." 

" Do you think, Mr. Dobbs," inquired Oxen- 
stiem, ''that the married man enjoys life more 
than the bachelor T 

" Well, it must nat'rally be pleasant for a man 
to come home of a real hard-freezing night, and 
find his wife heapin' on logs, and warmin' his 
slippers, and boilin' mush, and bakin' cakes, and 
butterin' them, and lookin*^ as pleasant as a catydid 
when he comes in ; and the little ones climbin^ on 
his knees, and hookin^ and snookin' about fijr gin- 
gerbread J and then she askin^ him if he liked the 
way the last pumpkin-pies were made, and sa5rm' 
that she hadn't spent that dollar yet that he gin 
her ; and then she bein' up early in the morning, 
and havin' no holes in her stockin's, and washin' 
the children's faces every day ; and "bein' particulsff 
in savin' up watermelon and turnip-seed. Martha's 
Vinyard ! maybe that wouldn't be a little too 
slick !" ^ 

"I am surprised, Mr. Dobbs," continued the 
chevalier, " that, with the favourable views you 
entertain of the married state, which you have 
just illustrated with so much piquancy and truth, 
. you have not as yet provided yonrself with some 
such a helpmate !" 

" Them gab," responded Jeptha, " doesn't come 
up everywhere, like blue grass ; and sometimfei^^ 
he added, winking most sagaciously at the chev- 
alier, "they changes considerable arter gittin^ 
married. 

^^ And thw/' continued Jeptha, *^ them kind of 
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Mtrives lives for ever ; and a man haint no chance 
of marryio' a^in ; and its my notion that nothin' 
goes more agin the grain. We learn from lookiii* 
over Scriptur, that the devil warn't able to faize 
Job with the very worst kinds of scalds and blisters ; 
but when he set his wife agin him, didn't Job 
say it was crowdin' the mourners? But maybe 
you" (lookinff at Marx) " have a notion of gittin' a 
wife yourself?" 

" Pm afraid she won't have me," cried Marx, 
affecting a doleful accent. 

" Won't hev you /" exclaimed* Jeptha ; ".why, 
you're pretty nigh as tall as I am ; and the gals 
in Weathersfield clung about me jist like so many 
ticks ! I tell you what, if you really want a g^, 
court her tolerably brisk at the first start, and 
then shy off awhile — ^if she don't follow you up 
amazin' rapid, I'm willin' to treat !" 

" What a perfect heretic you are in love, Mr. 
Dobbs !" cried Oxenstiern. " But here we are in 
sight of Annapolis ; so, prithee, be careful to break 
no poor damsel's heart if we sojourn here for a 
day or so." 

The worthy citizens of Annapolis were equally 
hospitable on the return of their friends ; and 
were much amused with the eccentricity and 
oddity of Jeptha, who made cute observations on 
most subjects, and, in spite of his ungainly figure 
and curious voice, was amply endowed with that 
degree of self-possession that supplies in society 
deficiency of education or intellect. 

A few days of sojourn at Annapolis, and Ox- 
enstiern, by some means unknown to his com- 
panions, having obtained the very canoe that 
brought Marx and himself from Bohemia River 
to this place, all three equipped themselves with 
rifles, knives, and moccasins, for a return over- 
land from the bay ; or, to adhere more strictly to 
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hif torical accuracy, Marx and Oxenstiem veie 
equipped as already stated, while Jeptha, who was 
utterly unacquainted with the management of the 
rifle, furnished himself with a remarkably short 
blunderbuss, charged almost to the muzzle with 
shot and slugs, and in lieu of a knife he had stuck 
in his girdle an ancient brass-barrelled pistol, 
loaded also with slugs : and the three together 
presented rather a formidable front. 

They reached their original point of departure 
on the Bohemia River without further mishap 
than the toppling over of Jeptha from the canoe, 
thretf or four times, into the water ; which afforded 
no little amusement to his companions, and gave 
Jeptha an opportunity of showing that he swam 
like a duck, and praising the bioyancy of the 
Chesapeake. 

It was about sunrise when they made fast their 
canoe, and started across the Manor ; and by 
sunset they were within half a mile of the Chc^ 
tank road. 

'^ In case we should be attacked by the Indians,'' 

observed Oxenstiem, " let us all fall, as if killed 

by their first fire ; then, you know, they will rush 

' in to scalp us ; and then, you know, we all have 

certain documents under our belts." 

" What if their first fiire does kill us ?" inquired 
Jeptha. 

" Then," quoth the chevalier, " we have nothing 
further to say in the matter : but apprehend it 
not, — the stars will it otherwise." 

The night was clear and frosty— stars brightly 
twinkling — leaves falling around — and the wind 
murmurmg through th^ half-stripped branches. 
The th]^, with regular measured step, tramped 
along the Choptank path, indulging in rare and 
whispered remarks, and thinking how unpleasant 
H w<mld be for the Indians to come upon ttem kk 
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%liat wild and desolate place ; when in front, be-, 
hind,* and all around them arose a fearful. and' 
deafening yell, that made the heart of Maix sud- 
denly bound with tumultuous quickness. Jeptha 
instinctively cocked his little blunderbuss, althmigh 
^vrhich way to point it he cou]d oot, for his soul-; 
exactly make up his mind. 

** Now/' whispered Oxenstiern, " remember ! at 
the first fire !" 

A' voUey rang through the forest, — down 
dropped Marx, Oxenstiejrn, and Jeptha. Another 
yell, exulting and scornful, followed ; and the red 
men rushed upon their victims. A tall chieftain 
coolly began to twist up the lank sandy hair on 
Jeptha's scalp, in order to divest him of the same in 
the usual summary manner, when Mr. Dobbs, sus- 
pecting that such was his intention, suddenly be- 
came revivified, insinuated his little brass pistol 
under the warriors lefl arm, and lodged the contents. 

The savages who bent over Marx and the 
chevnlier to take off their integuments were no 
less surprised to find their dead alive. Sensible, 
too late, of the error into which they had impru- 
dently fallen, they received each a Flemish knife 
under the fifth rib, and died without a straggle <Mr 
a groan. 

" Follow me !" cried Oxenstiem, as he ran 
forward, leaving the path, and plunging into the 
woods. 

Marx and Jeptha obeyed ; and the three, making 
a desperate rush upon their foes in front, drove 
them aside with shouts, struck them down with 
the butts of their rifles, and succeeded in gaining 
a clump of four huge white-oaks, standing near 
each other, and having nothing beyond ^em but 
small half-grown saplings and le^ess elders. 
There they made aetand, each man to his tree ; 
imd the Indians, who no longer surrounded them. 



oimi on eratioosly to Ae attftdc, akhoM^ tfM» 
may ha^el)een sooie eighteea ot twenty ofthem, — 
oreepiog cloa&t^ tree by tree, and sending in a 
boUet wbenerer an exposition of a skirt, or the 
fniiM of a leggin, or tbe tip of an ear hafqpenad 
to be made by dther of the white men. 

Jeptha exposed himself much more than Harx 
or tlM chtviuier ; for be oonld not resist the tempt- 
ation of letting off his blunderbuss whenever he 
otught a riimpse of a savage's top-knot, — and ^e 
certainly did pepper three or four of them,-H90 
that, when he loaded again, his elbow always 
dipped out a little from the line of his uee, and 
three or four bails wbisded by as often as he 
rammed down his chai^. Oxenetiem and Marx 
4Nkyed their powder, never firing but with ^ooA 
reason ; and their shots told with fatal precisum. 

As Jeptha levelled his piece to bang away for 
about the fifteenth time, a heavy tomahawk came 
like lightninff through the air, struck the ^tn full 
on the muzzle, and, going off at the very UMlant, 
it kick^ its owner heavily on the ear, levelled 
him in a moment, and was thrown, by this peculiar 
combination of forces, about ten feet to the rigb^ 
of where it stretdied Jeptha. 

Mr. Dobbs was stunned, but not hurt ; and rising 
immediately, he rushed out, regardless of all cau- 
tion, to regain his weapon. But this time he was 
destined to pay the just penalty of his rashness : 
he stooped to grasp the gun, and two of the '^ cop- 
perskfns" grasped him at the same moment. 
Fiercely did the hapless man struggle to disenga^ 
himself from his scalp-seeking foes — but in vnn. 
Oxenstiern and Marx feared to fire, lest, itt the 
darkness, a ball might stray : and Jeptha was a 
captive, at the mercy of savages* 

<< Marx,'' quoth the chevalier, << let us surrender. 



They will mtuder Jeptha else : and I still bare 
soinew^hat in resenre.'^ 

With this, and ere Mane could make any reply, 
Oxenstiem stepped from behind his tree, cast 
away his rifle, and folded his arms in token of 
having given up all idea of further resistance. 

Marx was now left alone, and sorely did he 
repent this mad deed of the chevalier ; but with a 
fiont hope that Oxenstiem had acted from some 
powerful reason, he concluded to imitate him — 
and did so. 

Th« savages still were cautious, fearing some 
i^ratagem ; but having first secured the rifles that 
had teen thrown aside, they closed in upon the 
companions, and securing th^n as they had pre* 
vimisly done Jeptha, by tying their elbows to* 
||!e4her behind their backs with willow twigs, they 
immediately went to work, raising a species of 
funeral pile for the dead bodies of their comrades.. 
By way of sweetening the last few moments of 
exntence, it was given to understand to the fel* 
k>w-6ufierers in bonds^, that when the funeral 
pyre waxed sufficiently fierce, they were to be cast 
into the flames, as some small atonement for their 
being white men, and to appease the irate manes 
rf the deceased. 

Soon a splendid pile was formed, and (singular 
as may appear this departure from the usual fu- 
neral ceremonies of the savages) the corpses, to* 
gether with their weapons and vestments, were 
car^illy laid thereon ; a torch of yellow pine was 
then applied to the windward an^le of the sepul- 
chral structure ; and soon kindling, the treach- 
erous flames crept, like serpents, around the pile. 

Oxenstiem had acquired, no one knew how or 
when, a knowletice of almost all the dialects of 
the northern tribes. He «now addressed the 
sachem :-^ 



M YoQ liaTe heard," said he, "* that the whiteman 
telleth the sim and the moon, iu»l they obey him ; 
but have ye ever seen one who ruleth the god of 
fire ? I can walk in the very midst c^ the fiercesrt 
flames, and they dare not even scorch the sole of 
my moccasin.^ 

He spoke — and the Indians held council to- 
gether. Then they closed around the pile, as near 
'as Uie raging of the flames would permit ; and the 
eldest, a venerable sachem, sfcke to Oxenstiem : — 

" Enter ! The path is before thee !" 

Oxenstiem's arms were untied, and>he arose and 
moved forward ; two warriors stood by until he 
entered the circle that had gathered around. He 
^looked about him, and noted that a grave attention 
sat upon every swarthy visage; he raised his hands 
towards heaven, and uttered an invocation in some 
unknown tongue. Then he took from a secret 
fold in his girdle a long flat pouch, made of the 
finest and most delicate ermine ; this he ^opened» 
and taking carefully therefrom a packet of tisysue- 
paper, he held it aloft for a moment that all mig^t 
behold it, and then cast it into the fire, falling at the 
instant flat upon the earth. 

An explosion, louder and more deafening than 
thunder, followed : the funeral-pile was scattered 
U) the four winds of heaven. Of all the savages 
that but a moment before stood around, not one 
was left alive. Marx and Jeptha, who lay at the 
time captives at some distance, were but slightly 
injured ; and Oxenstiern stood in the very centre 
• of the scene of ruin, — his arms proudly folded, and 
gazing around with a smile of triumphant pleasure* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

*« Meeting with Time, — Slack thing ! said 1, 
Thy scythe is dull — ^whet it, for shame ! 
No marvel, sir, he did reply, 

If it al length deserve some blame : 
But where one man would have me grind it, 
Tw^ty to one too sharp do find it>" 

HsBBBmr. 

SoMs days bad elapsed since the departure of 
Oxenstiem, and the inmates of Erigson Hoote 
felt sensibly the void occasioned by his absence. 
The major in especial, at the dinner hour, had 
kimented that the chevalier was not present to give 
kis opinion on the merits of a delicious sheep's- 
head, the exquisite flavour of which had been etk- 
Imnced by a happy hit on the part of the cook ki 
the matter of the sauce. In addition to which^ a 
cask of genuine madeira, which had made the 
eastern voyage, had been broached for the first 
time; and the fiat of a good judge was, in the 
major's opinion, necessary to stamp the value of 
the precious fluid. After a glass or two, there- 
lore, and the tasting thereof by his niece, whoae 
encomiums on the nutty flavour were by no means 
sufficiently enthusiastic, the major yawned con* 
fliderabjy; and ere his first pipe was finished, had 
sunk into a comfortable siesta. 

The gentle Barbara had, in the mean time, re* 
tired to her boudoir, to attend to numberless littte 
duties that constitute the employment of the fair 
sex ; and fatigued, doubtlessfi with these occupa* 
lions, soon followed the example of her uncled 
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We will not fatigue the gentle feadw (who hath 
thus hr right courteously accompanied us) widi a 
rhapsody on sleeping innocence and beauty, which 
would fill a chapter to no purpose ; but we will 
say, with Sir Charles Cotton, — 

** Winds, whisper gently while she sleeps, 
^ And fan her with your cooling wings," 

while we take a peep at the chamber of a damsel 
of the colonial days. 

The apartment occupied the south-east angle of 
ErigsoQ House; having a look-out towards the 
magnificent Delaware, the view of which was but 
partially obstructed by the tall sycamores which 
surrounded the Swedes' church* 

The southern window commanded the forest^ 
ivhich stretched away to the mouth of the Ma*- 
/ naiunk. The walls were panelled according to the 
' fashion of tl^ day, and edged with heavy wooden 
cornices, on which much sculptui:al labour was 
evident ; the mantel high, and adorned with porce* 
lain tiles, exhibiting the history of Joseph and hii 
brethren, interspersed with the feat^ of St. George 
gainst dragons and giants; a couch decorated 
with curtains of chinls, imprinted with the loves of 
Cupid and Psyche ; the toilet-glass, and its appen- 
dages, curiously carved in solid mahogany — which 
iHece of furniture, having been presented to Bar- 
bara's great-grandmother on her wedding-day, 
had been much venerated among the Schevelings, 
and came to its present possessor with all tne 
dignity of an heirloom — adorned with much fili- 
gree-work of polished brass, in the way of key- 
boles, drawer-handles, and so forth* And there 
also stood six ^'mute ministers of ease," high* 
backed, well-stufied mahogany ciunrs, such as it 
were luxury to sit upon. 



Alas I that.tbe march of modern improvement, 
while it cajm&d away the superfluities of ancient 
£Btthipn3» plieuld have also swept ofi^ with undi»- 
cnminatifig energy, too many ot the comforts and 
conveniences of the olden time. Hoops have had 
tbeii: day, and high mops, and hair-powder, and 
gold-lace, and shoe-buckles, and wrist-ruffles — and 
who regrets them ? But, alas I that the veritable^ 
hi^h-backed, weH-stufied, soft-cushioned, comfort- 
sMe elbow-chair should have been scornfully 
pushed aside, cast contemptuously into lumber* 
rooms, garrets, and among the irredeemable sup- 
pellectilia of the usurious Lombard Awhile its de» 
serted place is occupied, not filled, by the present 
race of paltry, low-backed, inelegant, unstable, 
trifling, and most uncomfontable substitutes I Well 
may we cry,* with the Moors of Grenada, in agony 
of soul, ** Ay de mi, Alhama T 

The damsel moves, and murmurs sounds in- 
articulate ! Can the visions that haunt her youthful 
dreams be guessed at? Are they of flounces,-^ 
curling-tongs — the lively cantre-danse-^the stately 
minuet?— of dangers past, or of delights to come f 
A smile plays upon those sweet rosy Hpsl per- 
haps she may even dream of love I 

Stranffe that this passion will ever be creeping 
into the female heart — stealthily— craftily— but not 
the less surely ! Is it that the imagination of a 
tender maiden will still crave excitement of a 
pleasant nature ? or that her natural feelings of 
affection and benevolence must have some object 
for their gratification ? Hath she a lover — he mo- 
nopolizes them; hath she none — ^her lap-dog — 
her puss — her parrot — will claim her tenderness 
and enjoy her caresses. Even if love be not the 
business of a woman's life, as some will have it, 
still is it the source of much pleasant excitement 
to her fSuicy. 
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The fair Barbara was not (thanks to her educa- 
tion, which partook of a character rather more 
solid and abstruse than was considered necessary 
for females of that day) 4iable to fall into a ** love- 
sick ' sentimental melancholy** without sufficient 
reason. But the fact was constant, nevertheless^ 
that she was now actually and decidedly in love; 
although never was poor damsel more puzzled to 
know the true and rightful object of her affections. 
The manly well-proportioned figure, open counte- 
nance, and noble features of her " cousin Marx,* 
together with his delicate and lover-like attentions 
to nis "fair cousin,** had certainly won thetnaiden*s 
heart. But no sooner had she fondly yielded her 
imaginary vows to Marx than in came the beloved 
image of Master Sylvan. Heavens I what a puzzle- 
ment 1 Could they two be the same V Was Marx 
Master Sylvan, or was he not f Was the river- 
scene — ^the serenade — the flower-garden — ^the angry 
* parting — all a dream t There surely lurked in this 
either witchery, or magic illusion, or some strange 
mystery that time atone could solve ; and Barbara 
strove to think it was the latter. 

A gentle tap at the door — Barbara starts up — 
rubs her eyes, and is uncertain whether the noise 
be actual, or a continuation of her dream. The 
tap is repeated. This time she is conscious of its 
reality; she arranges her kerchief hastily, smooths 
down her robe, and timidly utters, " Come in.** 

The door opens, and little Regina Stultz — 
Httle, although not so very youn^ — enters; 

" Is it only you, Regina !** said Barbara, rather 
pettishly. 

" Ah ! but there*s news for somebody I** cried 
Regina (a plump Dutch wench, who was rather 
pretty than otherwise, having a solid and not ill- 
shaped figure, a broad, long, and heavy foot, a 
round, rosy, cheerful countenance, and a spirit ea^ , 




tirelf devc^ed to ber yoyng mistrets^whom she 
bad lived with from infancy) ; and thereupon die^ 
showed her range of strong white teeth. 

** And what's the news, Kegina ?** inquired Mim 
Scheveling; and her heart rlather quickened it$ 
l)eating^ as certain contingencies entered her inrngi- 
nation. . 

* '^Captsdn 3olgard has arrived from sea," ex- 
daimed Regina. 

^Well,** said Barbara, impatiently, ''has he 
taken Blackbeard?" 

''No/' replied Retina; "no such thing! Bi»t 
somebody else did v3ie him." 

"Who? whatr exclaimed her mistress, and 
her agitation returned, for the maid looked with 
peculiar archness at her as she spoke. 

"Well, you know how, when young Master 
Marx, went away, that the Chevalier Oxenstiern, 
that nobody can find out about, went away too ; 
and so, the first thing was, that Master Marx fitted 
out a ship at Jamestown, and went to sea. And 
one day he caught Blackbeard ; and they fought 
most dreadfully; and Master Marx killed seven 
of the bucanters^ himself; and Blackbeard got him 
down, and drew out a knife a foot long, and sharp 
as a razor ; and just then the chevalier lighted on 
the deck, and nobody knew how he came there ; 
and he whipped off Blackbeard's head just like 
cutting a straw; and then he just pointed his 
sword at the {Hrates, and they were all took 
prisoners." 

Barbara listened with varied emotions to her 
sudden's story. 

" And has the chevalier returned 7" said Ae. 

" Oh no P' replied Remna; "both he and Master 
Marx disappeared, and haven't been heard dT 
■rince." 

S2 
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••Well,*' obaerved Barbara, **I suppose tint 

^Captain Solgard can tell us soinething more aboot 

it ; and for a few minutes she meditated upoa 

what she had heard, indulgii^ in cogitatioDS winch 

her maid did not interrupt. 

After a time, she looked at Regina, and ad- 
dressed her thus : — • 

"Do you Believe what you can't understand, 
R^inar 

•• I hope I do,** replied Regina ; « fcj- Father Ge- 
ronimus told me often that I would so' to pu]^;^- 
tory if I didn't believe what he taught me ; and I 
am sure I never understood any thing at all about 
the Butfrist and the Ave Marias.'' 

••Were you ever in love f said Barbara ; and 
she blushed as she propounded this .interest!^ 
question. 

•• Yes r exclaimed Regma, smiling ; •• I am in 
love now with Fritz; and we are to be married to 
one another*" 

•♦ How soon ?" inquired Barbara. 

•• Well, we concluded to wait till you and Master 
Marx got married ; and Fritz said that wouldn't be 
long first How I wish Master Marx would come 
home I" 

Barbara blushed exceedingly at this ubceremo- 
nious and unqualified allusion to herself and her 
cousin, which evidenced that the household ccn- 
sidered the affair as settled, and much nearer ma- 
turity than it actual! v was. She had, in lact» «f 
late thought much of Master Sylvan : his image, 
enuring tbie absence of Marx, l^came by degrees 
more and more present to her memory; she fek 
strongly inclined to pardon his conduct in t^ 
garden, atod imagined that he loved her more^ 
deeply than her cousin did. And then _ ^ 
crossed her mind that the two might be one : 
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90f bow tenderly could ber afl^tioes be yielded to 
the gallant hunter — to her mtrepkl presenrer— 
to her dear cousm 1 

^ Heigh-ho I Regina, I too wish he would 
come home.** 

As she spoke, an unusual hubbub was heard be- 
low — ^running in various directions, and the voice 
of the major elevated to a high key. « 

" Ho I Barbara ! Where art thou, girl ? Come 
hither, presently T 

At the noise and bustle below, and at this sudden 
summons, the heart of Barbara (although she was 
neither nervous nor easily alarmed) began to beat 
with amazing violence ; and her knees trembled a 
little as she descended the stairs, in compliance 
with her uncle's invitation. 

She saw, as she came down, that several per- 
sons stood together at the foot of the stairway; but 
a certain dimness came over her eyes^that efiectu- 
ally prevented her from distinguishing any par- 
ticular individual ; and on descending from the 
last step, she was immediately folded in the \i^arm, 
cousin-like, and vigorous embrace of Marx Sche ve- 
ling, who, with Oxenstiern, Jeptha Dobbs, and 
Major Schevelin^, stood there to meet her. 

Marx pressed her warmly to his bosom ; and, to 
the infinite delight of the major, kissed the lovely 
girl over and over again, tasting, bv main force, 
and in the momentary advantage of surprise, the 
nectar of her pouting lips ; and feeling her coy 
heart throbbing tumultuously, as she struggled, 
with shamefaced blushes and hurried breathing, 
to disengage herself from this bold yet not un- 
favoured lover. 

Marx most unwillingly relinquished his fasci- 
nating captive, who now, with burning cheeks and 
downcast eyes, welcomed her old fiiend the che- ^ 
valier and l^r quondam admirer Jeptha Dobbs^ — 
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IWMfly TiotariBg once to tun her eyeB towards 
her audacious coosiii, who gaaed on her k>velj 
fonn and maiden Mushes with all the enthusiasm 
and rapture of a lover; bai|g 9ore\y tempted the 
while to repeat the outrage of whldi he had juit 
been guilty* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Thus weatbercocks, that for a wliil» 
Have turned about with ererj bla^ty 
Grown old and destitute of oil, 
Rust to a point, and fix at last." 

FUEIND. 

Full glad was Major ScheveKng to behold once 
more near him his trusty friend and boon com- 
panion the chevalier, Who was to him of marvellous 
utility in discussing wine, chess, strategy, and tales 
of bloody siege and hard-fought battle. His son 
Marx, alsOy was welcome home, for the veteran had 
resolutely predetermined the union of the two 
cousins, and he inwardly vowed that ere Christ- 
mas Marx and Barbara should be man and wife. 
With paternal pride he listened to the account 
which Oxeostiern gave of the valour and heroism 
displayed by his son in effecting the defeat of the 
pirates ; and Barbara also listened with a flushed 
cheek and sparkling eye to the praise of her gallant 
lover, 

Jeptha Dobbs was welcomed by the veteran 

•with a cordiality that smacked of their former ac- 
quaintance on board the Santaclaus ; and he so 
well bestirred himself on the strength of this wel- 

> come, that in less than an hour's time he had poked 
and peeped into every nook and corner of Erigson 
House. He also, ad interim^ showed ,the ccfck a 
new and more expeditious, as well as more eco- 
nomical, way of tying sausages ; mended a broken 
leg 6i a skillet ; carved out a white poplar yarof 



winder for Regioa; retet % nvonher oThop-pdei; 
took a diura to pieces, and pot it together again; 
got a couple of bantams into a regular fight ; sug- 
gested various improvements to the gardener ; dm 
•old to Fritz a considerable lot of mouldy tobacco. 

^Father,'' said Ifarx, ** pardon me, and I will 
confess. As to my gentfe cousin, I fear that my 
crime is too grievous to plead for mercy from her. 
Dost think tnou canst forgive m^, copsin V 

^ Of a truth I know not an I may," replied the 
maiden, wishing to assume the jocular naood, and 
yet with a. presentiment that something more sen- 
ous would presently be forthcoming. 

** Well, Marx, my boyP* exclainm the yeteiaB, 
** out with it ; even if it send you to Ikfibo for a 
while. Make a clean breast, and receive absols- 
tion.'' 

^ What think you, chevalier 7 Confess, or not t" 

^ Murder will out," cried the chevaUer, with 
affected solemnity; "turn king's evidence, and 
save yourself The jury, I thiW; is lem^atly in- 
clined." 

" Well," cried Marx, " listen, lalidsmen all, to 
me. You know a certain Master Sylvan, fiur ccm- 
sin ; and you, also, my very good sir ?" 

To this query Barbara answered briefly in the 
affirmative, ffiving no outward evictence of emo- 
tion, althougn she was really discomposed and agir 
tated at the [Hrospect of the approaching unravel- 
linp^ of a mystery that had for some time so tm-' 
quietlv possessed her imagination, and rendered 
even her love uncertain. 

" Know him !" exclaimed the fiery veteran, " ay ^ 
that do I, and so does your cousin Barbara there 
— for a low, sneaking, dirty-minded puppy I I tell 
you, Marx, he was wounded, and lay in my house 
for weeks and weeks ; and Barbara nursed him ; 
and I somehow or other took a foolish fimcy to 
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^tm in^Brnid sooundrel. Give the deril ^his due, 
he was brave as Julius Caesar. Oxenstiem. 
liked him too ! He might have been — ^bujt your 
cousin had better tell you how he behaved at last : 
it nearly chokes me to think onH." 
' Barbara observed that, as the major spoke, looks 
of intelligence passed between Oxenstiem and 
Marx ; and that the latter smiled as her uncle 
r«fi»rred him to herself for further explanation. 
This convinced her the more of the truth of a por- 
tion of her suppositions — ^such, to wit, as went to 
sapport the identity of her cousin and the hunter. 
Marx approached his father — took his hand 
a&ctiohately, and said, '<You have much to 
forgive tmd forget, dear father ! 1 am Master 
Sylvan!" 

V Although Barbara had looked for something of 
tfie kind, and of course was not altogether unpre- 
pared for this disclosure, yet the effect of these few 
words was startling to a degree greater than could 
well ' have been looked for : she turned pale and 
red alternately ; involuntarily and almost uncon- 
sciously clung to Oxenstiern to support herself, 
for s^ trembled as if she wt>uld have fallen to 
the earth ; and cautiously stole a glance at Marx, 
who displayed not, even in the slightest degree, 
the embarrassment which she experienced on the 
occasion, but regarded his father with a simulated 
aspect of 'modest and submissive humility. 

Major Scheveling appeared as if doubtful 
whether his ears had not deceived him — ^perhaps ' 
he imagined his son might be joking — ^he looked 
perplejwd— -turned to the chevalier, whose coun- 
tenance expressed nothing but a ^rave sadness- 
turned to his niece, who expressed wonderful dis- 
may and unfeigned amazement in her innocenl 
visage. 



aid 

* *^ Tou are but jesting, Bfarx i or y<m mmtf be 
crazy P 

^ More of truth than poetry, dear fiuher ! Nor 
am I crazy now, akhough your anger may make 
me 80 ;" and Marx sighed with a most ruefully 
penitential aspect. 

As he thus spoke, the veteran was literally dis* 
mayed. Where now were all his cherished hopes 1 
But a few moments before, and his fancy was 
busy in picturing to itself the future happiness of 
his son and niece ; he thought of the return to 
his beloved Holland— of the little grandchildren 
dimbing upon his knee, and solacing his old age 
with their infantile sports— of the pleasant Lust^ 
bans— of the quiet canal — the weli-ren^mbered 

girden — ^the porch — the pipe. Alas ! how had a 
w bitter words swept away these fond dreams ! 
Alas! now that Barbara knew him, she would 
never forgive him! The old gentleman shook 
his head mournfully, and remained silent 

Barbara felt a cutioQsly blended emotion t)f pain 
and pleasure ; pain, as her virgin pride remem* 
hered the garden-scene — pleasure, as she discov- 
ered that Master Sylvan, her preserver, the hand- 
some young hunter, her first love, stood before 
her, confessed and revealed, imbodi^d and identi- 
fied in Marx Scheveling, her cousin and her be- 
trothed. Could she forgive him ? She had id- 
ready done so ; the crime had daily b^xime less 
and less in her memory : the conduct of the absent 
and still fondly remembered Sylvan had too mudi 
> of gallantry and heroism not to obliterate a single 
and deeply repent^ outrage. Love was stronger 
than anger. 

Timidly and nnxlestly she approached her 
ancle. 

" WiH you not forgive your own son, dear 
uncle?" said she, in a low and faltering voice. 
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The major looked up quickly as she spoke. At 
ttiis unexpected intercession his eyes sparkled with 
joy, and/no small surprise. 

^ Ha ! ^rl i dost say so 7 with all my heart, an 
&OU dost P 

Marx tenderly took the hand that, his lovely 
cousin now held out in token of her good feel- 
ings, and respectfully, yet somewhat passionatdyi 
pressed it to his lips. 

^ My dear children P cried the old soldier, ^^we 
will yet be happy. Ah ! you young malapert, 

Sndeserre not your good fortune! Recollect that 
rbara only takes you through compassion for 
me; and conduct yourself accordingly.'' 

^ If a lifetime of repentance, and the most sin* 
cere and devoted affection," exclaimed Marx, 
'^may in any d^ree compensate for past mis* 
conduct, I still hope that my sweet cousin w91 
not rue her mercy to an humble supplicant" 

As Marx concluded this harangue, he observed 
that the attention of his father had been dee^j 
engaged by some private communication that Qz« 
^i^iem was impturting ; and he seized the oppor> 
tanity of ratifying the covenant of peace and amity 
just concluded, on the ripe tempting lips of his 
beautiful cousin. 

^ Heed not his folly, my dear girl P exclaimed 
her uncle, who had turned around just in time to 
witness this fresh trespass ; ^ I was just mith 
another scapegrace at his age ; his mother scc^hied, 
and liked me the better for it." 

Marx looked archly at his mistress as his fiitfati; 
thus addressed her ; and, blushinj^ in rosy eon* 
lusion, the happy giri hastened m>m the apail* 
ment. 

The whole city of Phiadelphia rang with the 
desperate engagement that had resuMd in tile 

ToL. U.— T 
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death and deeaphation^ or wtfier decapitaiion and 
deatby of Blaekbeard, and the ci4)tujre g€ his raffiaa 
comrades : not, however, without the cod travell- 
ing belief of divers ancient gossips, who had heaid 
say that the bucanier chief bore a chamMd life, 
having beei) munitioned with an especial guarantee 
from his infernal master, and who therefore per- 
siated in affirming that some mistake had bften 
made in the person ; and that Kackbeard would 
torn up again when least expected, and enact fresh 
and more diabolical atrocities. For the satisfibo- 
tion of the reader, however, it may be stat^ that 
in these prognostics they were utterly deceived; 
for the death of the bucanier haj^ned to prove a 
bona fide transaction. And after the sanguinary 
check thus received, bucaniering became but atra- 
didon of former days, to be talkra over in diimney- 
comers, and alluded to by nurses for the edificad^on 
of their youthful charges. Captain Teach was 
file last of the bucaniers. He, truly, was no de- 
gen^ate scion of the stock : bold, haniy, resolute, 
crafty, skilful, daring, stern, cruel, pitiless, fearless, 
indomitable, fell, and fearful — of such, as Spenser 
saith, ''He holdeth himself a gentleman and 
scometh ; to work, which he saith is the life of a 
peasant br churl; but enureth himself to his 
ireapona, and to the gentlemanly trade of steal- 
ing." 

As to. his comrades, who had been so unfor- 
tunate as to survive the engagement, they, together 
with Spring's men, were stowed away in the 
Oreyhound, which vessel, having now no further 
cause of delay at Thiladelphia, returned to Eng- 
land; the gallantry and wit of her handsome 
commander long continuing to furnish a theme 
of conversational reminyeence^oiKong the foir ones 
^thedty^ 



Jeptba Dobbflr found that the presence ud Ul^ 
^0ic6 of Miss Scheveling renewed certain fancies 
^liat.he had, on a former occasion, induljg^ed inr, 
in reeard to furnishing himself with a wife ; and 
not Saving had occasion to notice sundry little 
love passage between the cousins, he bethought 
him of framing an appropriate mode of conveying 
to the young lady an intimation of his inclinations. 
This he found no easy matter; although he had 
both courted and popped the question to several 
girls, to whom he had formerly taken a fancy ; 
but in the present case it seemed to him that a 
method of broaching the subject differing from 
that which he ordinarily employed would be re- 
quisite. All this perplexity in the mind of her in- 
genious admirer Barbara easily saw, and was^ ex- 
ceedingly amused thereat. Jeptha every now and 
then would make an ineffectual approach to the 
subject; — 

** But she, who well enough knew what» 
Before he spoke, he would be at, 
Pretended not to apprehend ;" 

and Mr. Dobbs, fearful of making a wrong step, 
would then suddenly thrust back his love into 
"the secret commune of his inward soul," and 
turn the current of conversation upon some other 
subject. 

" Well, Mr. Dopps," said the gardener, an old 
leather-hided, smoke-dried, pot-bellied, hard-hand- 
ed, laconic Dutchman, with whom, or, to speak 
more correctly, to whom he talked a great deal^ 
" you will pe staying for the wedding T 

" Then there's somebody to be married, I cal- 
culate." 

" Yes ; Master Marx und Parpara, und Fritz und 
Segina." 

*^ Now, do tell ! why, how you talk ! Well, 
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maybe theve aint no nice gals teft an Maitba's 
Tinyard 1 I reckon she got tired o' waitin' for me 
to ask her. ShQ may nuike a toleraUe good wife 
— and then Sigin," continued the philosophical loveTy 
shaking his bead, and {bugging his lower jaw with 



pigtail, ^ she mayrCV^ 
Kegii 



jina, the plump little Dutch maid, was {leased 
rast as much as her mistress with the return of 
master Marx ; for, having deferred her own mat- 
rimonial happiness out of compliment to her mis- 
tress, the movem^its of young Scheyeling were 
to her matter of no ordinary interest 

Begina was assisting Barbara to arrange her 
corls at the mirror. 

><Then, Regina," observed Miss Schevding, 
" you think I ought to marry my cousin V 
" Yes, indeed ! and glad enough, I trow !" 
^ But do you think he loves me, Regina T 
^ Ay ! that, I ^warrant me, be does ! Didn't he 
use to come night after night under your window 1 
and didn't he kiss me one night when I told him 
I beliered you liked him ? and all for giving him 
SQeh gocKl news, he said." 

^Dm ingenuous confession of Regina startled 
Barbara a fittle at first : a singular feeling, not very 
distinct to herself, but rather verging towards the 
confines of jealousy^ perhaps slightly blended with 
mortified pride, came nigh taking possession of 
her. But* a momentary glance at the squab figure 
and rustic beauties of her maiden, and the reflec- 
tion of her own lovely features in the mirror, re- 
lieved her in a moment from this uneasy sensa- 
tion ; and she blushed at her own folly in having 
given way to the slightest emotion on such a 
trifling occasion ; and then, by a very . natural 
transition of ideas, Miss Scbeveling thought of 
sundry kisses that she had been robbed of by her 
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audacious cousin, till her colour deepened at the 
mere remembrance. 

Major Scheveling rested not until, by dint of 
the most strenuous argument, he had convinced 
Barbara of the necessity of fixing an early day 
for the marriage. The day was fixed at last ; and 
the veteran made preparation for. a sumptuous 
^wredding. " He was determined," he exclaimed, 
** that the world should know of it ;" and upon this, 
he invited everybody that he knew himself, and a 
great many that he bad only heard of. 

The marriage service, it was arranged, should 
be read at Erigson House by the Very Reverend 
Cornelias Stiern, who was liked by Major Scheve^ 
Kng for two 'good qualities in particular — ^to wit, 
he preached very short sermons, and kept very old 
wine. To witness the ceremony, invitations — 
written by the chevalier on little billets of rose- 
coloured paper — ^^were sent all over Philadelphia 
by the indefatigable Nero, whom Bob Asterley 
lent upon this interesting occasion with more than 
ordinary alacrity. * 

The nuptial-day daWned; and, according to 
particular orders given the niffht preivous, Nera 
apparelled as usu3, save that nis white apron (» 
this occasion was of very fine linen, edg^d with 
lace, gently opened his master's door. 

« Master Robert P' 

No answer : and not until the seventh summon* 
did Bob think fit to indicate that he was awake* 
A loud and long yawn was the initial evidence^— 
then a diligent rubbing of the eyelids, — then a re- 
closing of the eyes and a turn over to the other 
side, accompanied by an almost inaudible grunt. 

Again Nero called to his master. 

" Sir P' cried Bob, whirling his head around sud* 
denly, in a condition of somnolent incertitude; 
tibea observijQ^ Nero^ and, by d^rees, receiving 
T» 
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OD his senses the impression of external objeel*^- 
**Ha! Nero! what is it T 

" You were to be up early to-day, sir.** 

** Ah, yes I that marriage at Scheveling's I This 
is what— the last of September V 

♦* The first day of October, sir." 

''My own birthday, by all that's lovely! and 
the consequence is, that I ought to be gettii^ mar* 
ried myself. How old am I, Nero 1" 

" Just forty, sir." 

** Um I — forty I — I thought it was thirty-nine, 
Nero; and I believe they made a mistake of a 
year in setting it down in the assessment last 
week. I think they put it down thirty-seven ; but 
that was their own look-out, you know." 

Asterley began to attire himself with the ask- 
ance of Nero— 

''I think that vest will do that I wore at Dick 
Standley's wedding. By gracious 1 that must be 
five years ago r • 

** Seven,'' responded Nero. 

^ This* vest," continued the sable valet, as he 
tried to adapt it to his master's per8(»i, *4s some 
little too short in the girth, sir." 

« Untie the strings then, Nero," exclaimed As- 
terley, in rather a melancholy tone» for this was 
but an addition to the many proofs of his increas- 
ing corpulence that daily arose before him: and 
the little man actually sighed. 

^ The strings were untied before you put it oq» 
sir," was the reply. 

Bob endeavx>ured to think of other matters. 
** Bring my razors," cried he ; and he set i^ut 
whistling, in the most lively manner possible, 
** Then come, my love, and live with me," white 
Nero got together the tonsorial paraphernalia. 

Shaviog was an operation which Asterley 
prided himsdf upon performing with remarkalMe- 
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<tespatch and neatness. He boasted that, with 
razors in good order, he could accomplish his 
beard, at any time, within four minutes ; that, on 
a dozen of champaign, he had once done it fairly 
in three minutes and mree-quarters ; and he vowed^ 
by all that was lovely, that but one man in tho 
coloniea could go ahead of him, and that was his 
particular friend Doctor Eastlake, who once per* 
formed, with apparent ease^ in three minutes and 
thirty-three seconds. 

This important operation was accordingly got 
through with quickly, and to the satisfaction of the 
operator, who then submitted himself to the hands 
oi Nero, to have his hair powdered and frizzed for 
the day. 

In full dress, shaved, polished, and powdered, 
Robert Asterley was quite a handsome little fellow. 
His figure was decidedly good, save where the 
efiect of suppers, wine, and indulgence in bed, was 
visible in that anterior rotundity familiarly yclept 
a " corporation.** He wore, it is true, a more 
capacious shoe than of yore, for he had been 
warned so to do by a few incipienliusymploms of 
gout; and his step was more weighty and firm-^ 
not so light and elastic as some ten years back. 
But his eyes were blue, merry, wicked, amorous, 
penetrating, irresistibiy good-humoured ; his visage 
was rAibicund witt the hue of perfect health ; the 
contour of bis face was engagingly riarU; his 
laugh, merriment itself; his teeth, strong, white, 
and perfect ; his voice, every thing that was mild, 
polished,, pleasant, unctuous, aca>mmodating, — ^in 
a word, persuasion itself; his conversation, " al 
things to till men," — ^grave and solid to the pillars of 
the state, with whom he passed for a man well 
instructed in weighty matters ; delightful and lis- 
tened to with eagerness by the young HopefuU of 
the age, to whom Bob was an exhaustless mine of 
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mirtht merriment, anecdote, jokes, and wit ; ei^* 
ffing, entertaining, and highly relived by the fair 
damsels of his acquaintance, who, many of them^ 
would have bad no serious objection to Robert, and 
eke his rent-roll : but Bob had hitherto escaped the 
matrimonial snares and gins that surrounded him; 
for, unlike that crafty fowler mentioned in the 
Old Testament, these damsels, unfortunately, did 
** spread their nets in the sight of the bird." 

At an eariy hour, Asterley, followed by his in- 
dispensable Nero, walked up the shaded avenue 
that led to Erigson House. On approaching, he 
would have discovered, had he not been previously 
made acquainted therewith, that something more 
than usual was in the wind. The l%wn in front 
had been cleared and cleaned with scrupulous 
neatness ; the pillars of the porch were hand- 
fkHnely ornamented with blue and white ribands ; 
the hu^ brass knocker glittered like gold; the 
diligently scrubbed steps and platform were 
sprmkled with clean white sand ; and a long 
streamer of blue and white riband floated gayly 
from the weathercock on top of the northern 
chimney. There, too, was the gardener, making 
for the house with a ^eat many no^gays, fresb 
with morning dew, and just plucked from the stem ; 
and Fritz, the bridegroom-elect of the ruddy Re- 
gina, stopping the man of flowers to negotiate for 
a particular bouquet, all resplendent of a gorgeous^ 
yellow hue; and sundry dogs running about the 
premises, seemed to wag thefr tails wjth uDusaa} 
vigour and delight. 

In the hall. Bob was saluted by Major "Sdiere- 
ling, who felt at least teh years younger, and looked 
hale, hearty, and happy. 

** Glad to see you. Master Asterley I All in the 
room, there: And look to your heart, sir ; Madam 
Markham never looked so beautifuL By the im^ 
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mortal Gustavus I if I were a.few years younger 
— walk in^sir ; walk in T 

Most of the company had already assembled 
when Bob entered ; and the Very Reverend Cor- 
nelius was now waited fov to perform the marriage 
service. A number of ladies surrounded tHe 
bride, who was dressed in the most becoming 
manner, and looked transcendently beautifuL 
Madam Markham stood a little apart, interchanging 
agreeable badinage with Sir William Keith, Doctor 
£astlake, and the Chevalier Oxenstiem. As soon 
as the doctor noticed Asterley, he left the fascina- 
ting coquette and accosted his little friend, — 

'' Almost think I must be married, Bob I Great 
Master ! did you ever see such a perfect form as 
that of the widow 1 Look at that superb carna- 
tion on her cheeks ! Such hrge dark orbs ! what 
an expression, ha I And observe, Bob-- her frock 
IB short — that little foot 1 that graceful ankle I and 
that taper waist. Bob I I can look no longer 1" 

Asterley did look with riveted attention and 
sparkling eyes, as Doctor Eastlake thus noticed 
the charms of the lovely widow. At this moment 
Christine looked towards him: their eyes met. 
What was the meaning of Asterley's gaze we 
know not, — at all events the widow immediately 
looked down, and a gentle suffusion crimsoned her 
features. 

** Doc 1" whispered Bob, " do you know I am 
forty to-day? and the- consequence is, if I get 
maVried, I want you to stand by me, you know." 

Upon this, without attending Eastlake's reply, 
the ardent little man entered into , conversation 
with Madam Markham ; drew hermore and more 
apart from the others ; spoke in Ti low and per- 
suasive tone, and spoke evidently on a subject of 
no little interest, taking her hand in his own, — at 
which she blushed, eiUier for that or the words 
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tbtt tccompamed the action. StiU sbe evidoioed 
no displeaflurey and the Ute-d-iHe continued. 

AU waa xeady : with book in hand stood the 
Reverend Cornelius, and before him stood the 
Mushing bride and the dowing bridegroom. As 
the solemn words issued that made them man and 
wife, Barbara turned pale for a moment, bm re- 
covered her roseate hue, when Mark sealed his 
plighted vows with a husband's kiss. All present 
then saluted her in a similar manner, during which 
ceremony Marx occupied himself in kissing regu- 
larly the bridemaids, who simpered, blushed, and 
were delighted. 

Bob went tbrou^ this part of the ceremony 
with peculiar unction, dwelling on it as long as 

Essible ; and Eastlake observed that Madam 
irkbam began to look rarther uneasy. 
Fritz and Ke^ina were then duly made man and 
wife ; and the Very Reverend Cornelius Stiem 
was about closing his book, when Asterley, having 
whispered to Eastlake, and Eastlake having whis- 

E)tea to the divine, he opened it again and resumed 
s station. 

What was the astonishment of all, when Aster- 
ley, leading the lovely widow, approached, and 
stood up to be married. An extemporaneous 
bridemaid was found without any difficulty ; and, 
by a singular freak of fortune, in a few momenta 
the coquette, who had yesterday Ming^— 

** What girl would bear the galUng chain,. 
And lose the power of pleasing, — 
Make a dull spouse of a gaj swain, 
And lose the charm of teasing 1'* 

to-day sank submissively into the arms of a butf«> 
band. And, wonder of wonders ! Bob Asterley — 
the irreclaimable bachelor; the. amorous, gay, in- 
constant, unattainable Hbertine ; tte dender of 
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married men ; the terror of prudent mothers ; the 
del^t of imprudent daughters ; the companion 
of Doctor Eastlake — had, as if in derision of all 
human probabilities and contingencies, become, 
even as another man, a Benedick t 

To such of bis friends as ironically congratu- 
lated him on his happiness, he repeated, pointing 
to his wife^ the following lines, which he delivered 
with much gusto to the astonished auditors ; — 

" Her fipt no Kvinff bard, I w^t, 
May say how re^ how ro^nd, how f weet : 
Old Hom^r only could indite 
Their vagrant grace and soft deligh^; 
They stand recorded in his book, 
When Hden smiled, and Hebe spoke." 

This addition to the announced marriages of the 
day pleased every one. ' The coquette was caught, 
and the bachelor was caught: the gentlemen now 
might possess their hearts in quiet And we dare 
but hint at the amazing relief that the nuptial en- 
gagement of the "little Lothario" (so they terrxied 
him) gave to certain matrons who had daughters 
just growing up^ . 

. The wedding dinner was sumptuous, — choice 
old wines in profusion ; and, save that some ate 
too much sourkrout, by wav of especial compli- 
ment to Major Scheveling, all were happy. 

Neither brides nor bridegrooms ate much ; yet 
Master Asterley found the wine exceedingly good, 
and, ere the repast was entirely over, became, 
rather to the annoyance of Mistress Asterley, 
passing amorous and naellow. 

After dinner, Bob proposed to induct his wife 
into his own mansion* She would in nowise con- 
sent to this ; and, after due felicitations, they set off 
for her own house, — illustrating the first act of 
petticoat government. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

«« We lukve been tamig % fieal while aniiiit die sUma, and 
have efaiioet weetberedoiir point ; a atretcE or two more will do 
the work.** 

Addisor. 

Hayino now broiu^ht Qur tale to that point 
which it is the main oqect of all well-OTdered hish 
tones to arrive at — the marriage, to wit, of those 
who, in the progress of it, chanced to fall in love 
with each other — nothing ranains but to add a few 
particulars, that may p*ov6 interesting to those 
who have followed us thus far ; and as we have 
heretofore strenuously laboured, so do we intend 
even in this, to tread in the steps c^ history. And 
if, perchance, we happen where the Muse hath 
left no print, we may say with Spenser, •*Not 
certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring 
of times and monuments, we do hunt oQt a iNroba- 
bility." 

About a twelvemonth had elapsed sime the do* 
currences described in the last chapter, wli^n, on 
a cool frosty morning, as Doctor Eietstlake was 
hurrying home to breakfast, and just as he was 
passing the brid^ over Dockwater in Second- 
street, he descried an individual leaning over the 
rail with an unlighted cigar in Ins mouth, and appa- 
Tenily gazing in an abstracted mood on the waten 
beneath. To his surprise, on nearer approach, 
he recognised the corpulent short figure of Ida 
quondam associate Bob Asterley. 

'' You have breakfasted earty this moraisffi — ba, 
Bobr 
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<* Supped late last night, you know,'* said Bob ; 
** haven't got home yet: and the consequence is, 
that I shall have to say that I got lost over in 
Jersey yesterday. For Christine asks so many 
questions, you know ; and it's not worth while to 
quarrel, or any thing of the kind." 

** Perhaps you would be glad of a fidr excuse 
for absenting yourself from your Penates for an 
hour or so r 

"By all that's lovely, doc ! the very thing I was 
thinking of as you came up.^' 

•'Well, come down to the river with me, and 
bid adieu to our old friends, who go off in the San* 
taclaus this morning." 

Asterley joyfully assented, although he was well 
aware that he but postponed the lecture which his 
spouse had ready for his return. 

" Bob," cried the doctor, " how would you like 
to jump aboard, and visit Amsterdam ? But, by- 
the-by, you are now enjoying the delights of 
wedded life. You would never get over the 
parting." 

« Would to Grod it were as easy to get over the 
sea I" replied the little Benedick, shrugging up his 
iriioulders mournfully. 
• There lay the Santaclaus : decks cluttered with 

S' ;s, chickens, dogs, trunks, bandboxes, sheep, and 
gs of tobacco ; sails newly mended ; rigging 
handsomely tarred and shining in the sun ; and 
Captain Oster himself puffing out upon the fresh 
morning air long wreaths of vapour from his 
stump of a pipcj and superintending the getting in 
of sundry hampers of wine and joints of fresh 
meat. 

•' Bv all that's lovely !" cried Bob, ** there's that 
long Yankee aboard of her. What in the dense 
is he driviUj^ at now?" 

There, ofa verity^ stood the tall frame of Jeptha 

Voi.n.~U 



Dobbsy who had again shipped with his ancieat 
captaio, in company with a heterogeneous lot of 
articles, with which he expected to traffic con- 
siderably to his own advantage among the broad- 
bottomed Netherlanders. 

At this moment a party was seen descending the 
hill that rose from the water's edge, the individuals 
composing which were instantly recognised by 
Asterley apd the doctor. 

First came old Major Scheveling, bearing in his 
arms his grandchild,a little boy some three months 
old, and squalling most lustily, to the delight of the 
veteran, who resisted the attempts of its mother to 
takQ and quiet it, under the plea of expanding its 
lungs. 

Behind him the noble and athletic figure of his 
son was to be seen, looking down at the vessel with 
pleasure beaming from his full dark eye, and ten- 
derly allaying the apprehensions of his young and 
lovely wife, who, now matured even into more 
voluptuous perfection of beauty, fondly hung upon 
her husband's arm, and every now and then turned 
up to him her pure ingenuous countenance, bright 
with all the affection of a young wife. 

Asterley and Eastiake assisted them on board 
the shipi and presently the deck was thronged with 
their friends. Amor^ the rest came Mistress As- 
terley, who, having waited in vain for her delin- 
quent lord, gave him a look, when she came on 
board, that he understood but too well ; for he 
politely accosted Jeptha Dobbs, and obtained from 
nim an enormous quid of tobacco, his only resource 
in cases of extreme desperation. 

Shaking of hands — kisses — embraces — tears — 
adieus — the anchor weighed — tide Serves — the sails 
are set — ^and slowly th^ gallant Santaclaus hauls 
out into the stream and glides down the river* 
Ste gathers headway — the broad-bellied canvass 
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stretches with the freshening bree^ — the scarcely 
perceptible ripple at the boW increases, and ere 
loi^ dashes up in foam and whitening spray. At 
length she disappears, and the friends of the Scheve- 
lings wish them a safe voyage to Amsterdam. 

Doctor Easdake died a bachelor. 

Asferley grew &tter every day, smoked more 
cigars, drank more wine, took curtain-lectures like 
Socrates, and had no children. 

After witnessing the departure of the Scheve- 
lings, the Chevalier Oxenstiern was noted to as- 
sume a gravity and air of abstraction foreign to his 
"Wonted demeanour. 

One evening he retired to rest earlier than 
usual, — bidding his servants not to diaJUirb him, or 
s^fkr him to be disturbed, for twenty-four hours. 
The time elapsed, and yet he did not make his ap- 
pearance. They knocked at the door of his cham- 
ber ; — no answer. It was now night, however, and 
they concluded not to disturb their master's repose 
until morning. 

In the morning the door was still fastened ; and 
no answer being returned ta repeated and loud 
summons, the servants forced an entrance. The 
chamber was deserted ; the bed was smooth, as if 
the cheyalier had not laid him down. 

The secret door to the inner cabinet was open, 
and naught could there be seen but a dense white 
vapour. It issued not from the aperture, but seemed 
to fill the secret vault, as^ if it were fixed there by 
some chymical agency, — motionless as a solid 
mass. Once, and once only, did each one attempt 
to enter. No human being might breathe that foul 
mephitic vapour and live. 

"Bring water!" cried some one,— and they 
brought water. 

As they dashed it in, a mutterii^, crackling mur* 
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mar ensoed, and they hesitated to proceed. The 
mumrar increased, and flashes of a vivid yellow 
light traversed the vapour ; then a loud deafemng 
report,-*and the whole house shook as with an 
earthquake. The servants fled with precipitation ; 
^thering all their valuables and eflects, and seek- 
ing the open air at some distance firom the house. 
But no further explosion took place ; and encoor- 
aged by the seeming quiet, they again ventmed 
near the scene of their alarm. Tl^ door of the 
vault was still open ; and, strange to say, the white 
mephitic mass of vapour had entirely been dissi- 
pated. The vault was dark, save wh^re the light 
glanced in partially from the chamber without*, 
3iere stood tour bare walls of stone, — a floor cov- 
ered with lava-like incrustation, — and naught else. 
Qxenstiem never returned.^ and gradually the 
house dropped into decay; strange stories went 
abroad — none cared to live there. And for years 
after this it was rumoured, especially among sea- 
fering men who left the port of Philadelphia, that 
the chevalier still lived ; and some there were who 
swore to having seen him in Holland, looking even 
younger than ever, although many years had 
passed ; and others again swore that, like the Fly- 
mg Dutchman, he bore a charmed life, and was 
frequently to be met in fair weather, and more 
especially in a dead calm, sailing along, all alone in 
a beautiful green pirogue, quietly and pleasantly on 
the high seas. 
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